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"49 AND ’50. 


‘*Behind the squaw’s light birch canoe 

The steamer rocks and waves ; 

And city lots are staked for sale 
Above old Indian graves, 

I hear the tread of pioneers— 
Of nations yet to be— 

The first low wash of waves, where soon 
Shall roll a human sea.” 


CHAPTER I. 


“I have faith—/azth,” said James Swilling, 
his angular Yankee features beaming with ex- 
citement. 

“You are determined not to comprehend the 
differences of our situation,” replied Mortimer 
Blair, a smile, somewhat haughty, somewhat 
sad, playing about his handsome mouth. “I 
am free from all home ties, all domestic embar- 
rassment. I have no friends that cannot live 
as well without my assistance or encouragement. 
I am deterred by no business, by no pleasures; 
more than that, I have money to waste.” 

“T have faith—faith,” again responded young 
Swilling of Swansea. 

“James,” spoke the other, turning his clear 
gray eyes quickly upon him, “are you fixed in 
your determination to set sail with me for the 
land of gold? Be certain before you speak.” 

“Mother has given her consent; Mary, too, 
has yielded to my persuasion. Cousin Morti- 
mer, it is my duty to go, and I am—decided.” 





There was a quiver upon the lips of the 
speaker. Blair extended his hand, saying: 

“Be ready to sail at a day’s warning. And 
one thing more,” he added, shutting tighter 
upon James’s long fingers—“‘sell neither cow 
nor cat from the old homestead, but come to 
me with a brave heart, and, as you stand be- 
fore me now, without a dollar in your pocket.” 

Such were the closing words of a conversa- 
tion between two cousins, which took place in 
Mortimer Blair’s elegant suite of rooms over- 
looking Boston Common, early in the year ’49. 
Fate seldom brings together two young men of 
so dissimilar characters and fortunes. Both 
had contracted the “gold fever” so lately broken 
out the world over; and both, in spite of all 
medical aid, were determined to come flat down 
with it—to be prostrate from choice, and that 
with symptoms of a most tardy recuperation. 
Blair, orphaned when a child, had inherited a 
considerable property, which (rare as such an 
instance is ) he had made good use of. He wasa 
college graduate, and, both by nature and by 
education, fitted for wide influence and eminent 
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usefulness. He was powerful physically as well 
as mentally, and there was a certain robustness 
in his mien and conversation with which he 
concealed a heart that was, deep within, unusu- 
ally sensitive and delicate in its impressions and 
perceptions. He preferred to be regarded by 
his acquaintances as a mild sort of cynic. He 
was so looked upon, particularly by the young 
ladies; toward none of whom had he ever 
evinced any favoritism. He had just been ad- 
mitted to the bar, when the gold fever number- 
ed him among its victims. To tell the truth, 
the practice of the law, he saw, was not going to 
be as congenial labor as the theoretical pursuit 
of it, and he was glad of an excuse for a vaca- 
tion of indefinite length. The Blairs were thor- 
ough Americans, with a dash of something like 
the Spanish love of adventure and conquest. 

Mortimer’s only brother, older than himself, 
had gone to sea at sixteen years of age, and had 
never since been heard from. The younger son 
always seemed inclined to follow in the wild 
paths of the elder, but, up to this time, he had 
wisely restrained his inborn desire. However, 
while Mortimer was now ready to plunge into 
the midst of grave uncertainties, he was by no 
means willing that another should share with 
him his risks and perils. Much as he would 
enjoy the company of plain, sensible, but enthu- 
siastic, open and warm-hearted “Jimmy Swill- 
ing,” he had done all he could to dissuade him 
from joining in the expedition to California. 
His simple home life, brightened by what learn- 
ing boys get at country schools, seemed the sort 
of existence in which he ought to continue. 
James was the only son, the idol of his parents, 
and—what Mortimer himself could appreciate, 
whether he would admit it or not—he was, 
moreover, sincerely beloved by a little rural 
maid who cherished the hope of one day claim- 
ing a closer than blood relationship. In view 
of all this, Mortimer had put every obstacle in 
the way of his stubborn cousin’s execution of his 
‘resolve. When, however, he found that exhort- 
ing, pleading, threatening, separately and com- 
bined, failed to check the resistless magic of 
the boy’s dreams, he not only ceased to oppose 
him, but promised, as has been seen, to render 
him all the assistance in his power. 

“At least,” he said to himself, “Jim shall 
leave no mortgaged or deserted farm, nor shall 
he travel one furlong upon money needed to 
maintain those left weeping at home.” 

On October Ist of the same memorable year, 
a vessel, hailing from Boston, approached what 
appeared to be a narrow cut through the bold 
coast-land of the Pacific, opening from the sea 
somewhere into the country of the interior. 
Making this entrance, and following along the 





strait amid singular and most picturesque scen- 
ery on either side, the vessel bore round a gi- 
gantic rock, and, through what may be termed 
a second or inner entrance, glided by many an 
ominous looking ship in the distance into the 
placid waters of a most beautiful bay. Among 
the eager passengers on this vessel, which found 
its way safely to port by sheer good fortune, so 
wholly unseaworthy was it, were our new ac- 
quaintances, the cousins from New England. 
With sensations such as they had never felt be- 
fore, did these young men gaze over the smooth, 
lake-like waters, broken here and there by ab- 
rupt and rugged islands, between which floated 
idly numerous vessels of all kinds and descrip- 
tions, from various distant harbors of the world. 
It was morning, and the calm, far-stretching 
bay lay like an enchanted sea in itself—a favor- 
ite child, as it were, of the great waters, that 
had slipped inside what is now known as the 
“Golden Gate,” to bask in the cloudless sun. 
So recent was the coming of the thousands of 
hungry crafts that now vexed its surface that 
it seemed not yet to have awakened from its 
serene and beautiful repose of centuries. And 
was it strange that the primeval spell should 
still dwell upon it? The dusky form of the In- 
dian, as he paused in his chase of the deer over 
the surrounding hills, an occasional presence 
of the haughty Spaniard, and the more frequent 
visitation of lesser men in whose veins coursed 
the diluted blood of old Spain—these were all 
that it had felt or seen, all that might have for 
a moment disturbed its long, unbroken dream. 

The change was too sudden and amazing. 
Nature could not yet comprehend it, but cer- 
tain. it was that the true conquerers had landed, 
and that her reign of quiet was at an end. 

“Well, Cousin Mortimer,” spoke James of 
New Hampshire, “these hills are very unlike 
those we have left behind.” 

The tall, spare, angular young man wore a 
solemn look upon his usually bright and happy 
countenance. 

“Yes, indeed,” was the reply of the laughing 
philosopher from the Athens of America, “and 
very different maidens from the matchless Mary 
have for centuries played within their shad- 
ows.” 

Jim roused, and, mentally shaking himself, 
changed the subject as quickly as possible. 

“It seems,” said he, “that several of ’em have 
the start of us, after all. If these vessels were 
all as well filled as this miserable old hulk of 
ours, I can well imagine that the motley throng 
have scraped clean every creek and crevice, 
ditch and river-bed.” 

“Faith, Jimmy! Don’t forget your first and 
foremost quality.” 
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A second time James was driven to the intro- 
duction of a fresh topic. 

“How is that for a town!” he shouted, point- 
ing to some sand-hills now near at hand. 

“The old bachelor poet of England was not 
a little bilious,” answered the other, “but his 
head was clear as a bell when he said, ‘God 
made the country, man made the town.’ And, 
Jim, it is my present impression, from the helter- 
skelter arrangement, or, rather, disarrangement, 
of all those tents and woodshed-like edifices 
set squat in the dirt, that his highness with the 
cloven foot had a scratch in the town before us. 
What do you say?” 

James had no time to answer. Present'spec- 
ulation was atanend. The ship had cast an- 
chor, and Blair was already singling out a Ka- 
naka boat in which to take passage to the shore. 

“How much to the landing there, you black 
rebel?” he shouted, as two brawny fellows came 
alongside. 

“Five dollars,” was the reply. 

“Five dollars to row two of us less than a 
quarter of a mile!” 

“Let us pay it, cousin,” spoke James, in a 
gentle voice. “The sooner we get ashore, why 
the better chance we stand to take our choice 
of spots at the diggin’s.” 

‘“O Jimmy, O Jim!” sighed Blair. “For the 
comfort of your confident soul, I will submit 
to this initiative robbery. Quam multa causa 
amicorum !” 

Whether it was the effect of this mysterious 
Latin, or because of excitement from another 
source, is not to be positively stated—but long- 
limbed, loose-jointed James had no sooner set 
foot in the boat than he sat himself hurriedly 
down in its very bottom, where, simultaneously, 
his “gray breeks,” his “only pair,” received a 
speedy saturation. 

“Have fazth, Jimmy,” roared Blair. “Keep 
your seat and believe hard to the contrary, and 
your trousers will remain as dry as the breasts 
of human kindness.” 

Jim was not a stranger to accidents. His 
father confidently affirmed that he stubbed one, 
at least, of his ten toes every hour that he trav- 
eled barefooted through the days of his care- 
less childhood. When he had risen to the dig- 
nity of shoes and stockings, he maintained his 
early reputation by frequent and violent saluta- 
tions of Mother Earth with his bare forehead. 
The mortal part of poor James was never with- 
out an ornamental spot of blue or black touched 
there by the hand of heedlessness. Twice were 
each of his long, bony arms broken before the 
down upon his upper lip began to suggest ap- 
proaching manhood. All this cruelty had James 
Swilling practiced upon his own lean body; but 





never had another suffered through his instru- 
mentality, either in flesh or spirit. Undoubted- 
ly his good old grandmother was right: James 
ought to have been a clergyman. As such, 
without much personal exposure, he might have 
been the means of great good to his less con- 
siderate, less patient, less forgiving fellow-creat- 
ures. 

With this enlightenment as to James’s pecu- 
liarities, the reader may not be surprised to find 
him the victim of frequent mishaps, attaining 
too often to the dignity of disasters. Indeed, 
no sooner had he stepped upon a huge raft float- 
ing against the pier, than, making a misstep, 
his foot became wedged between two logs, and 
he went down, barely escaping a second bath, 
which would have been more thorough than 
the first. His little box-trunk, which was gal- 
lantly riding upon his high shoulder, of course 
descended with its owner, and so great was the 
momentum that it burst wide open, strewing 
its contents upon the wet and treacherous tim- 
bers. Shouts rose from the landing: 

“Gather ’em in!” cried one. 

“Set ’em up!” screamed another. 

“Don’t cry!” roared a great bass voice. 

“Go back to your mother!” piped the quail- 
like organ of a boy. 

Added to these there were uttered various 
ejaculations in tongues that had never before 
saluted the ears of poor persecuted James. He 
heard them all, but none smote him like the si- 
lent language of a certain little star-shaped, red- 
topped pin-cushion that he would have saved 
at the expense of every article besides. He 
picked it up, dried it with his handkerchief, 
and, gazing intently upon it, wholly forgot his 
situation. Blair was busy gathering the scat- 
tered effects together, but he could not go on 
without his joke. With a red under-garment in 
one hand, and a pair of woolen socks in the 
other, he fixed his eyes, with those of James, 
upon the flaming cushion, and repeated sol- 
emnly: 


‘‘Thou ling’ring star, with less’ning ray, 
That lov’st to greet the early morn, 
Again thou ush’rest in the day 
My Mary from my soul was torn.” 


“Cousin Mortimer’s ridicule,” as James term- 
ed Blair’s sallies of this sort, was an instantane- 
ous restorative. Consequently, our friends were 
soon wending their way through the immense 
piles of boxed goods of all descriptions, and 
over the narrow planks that ran across the mud- 
flats to the steeps of the town. Having gain- 
ed an eminence that commanded an extensive 
view, they sat down upon a rock and began a 
methodical survey of the curiosities displayed 
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before them. First, the great snarl of hetero- 
geneous canvas-houses attracted their atten- 
tion. Now and then appeared a structure of 
wood; but where its neighbor or what its pur- 
pose was a thing beyond calculation. Con- 
fusedly huddled together on the patch of level 
ground upon the very edge of the water, these 
anomalous structures presented anything but 
an inviting appearance. Behind the straggling 
tents hills of sand, covered with a thick growth 
of shrubbery, but without a single tree, rose 
abruptly, and only added to the general depres- 
sion produced by the scene. Little could our 
adventurers have imagined that one of these 
tents, crazy enough to all external appearance, 
had a name as high-sounding as the Parker 
House; and with still greater difficulty could 
they have been made to believe at this time 
that its rent was $150,000 a year. The palatial 
interiors of these extempore shanties, measur- 
ing from ten to forty feet square, were yet to 
be revealed to them. From the shed-house of 
bare boards to that of hides stretched over a 
frame, from this latter to the adode and the 
few frame dwellings proper, ever thronged an 
incongruous multitude in prosecution of some 
errand unknown. Teams of horses, oxen, and 
mulgs, in long files, dragged slowly and contin- 
uously heavily loaded wagons and carts, sink- 
ing deep into the mire of the streets. Perhaps 
fifteen thousand people, thirteen thousand of 
whom had arrived since the opening of the 
mad year, were now hurrying to and fro in this 
little mud-hole between the sand-hills and the 
bay—each for himself, and himself only—wres- 
tling with fate, which they hoped would yet 
yield to them sudden and inexhaustible riches. 
And still the rush of gold-seekers continued. 
Two hundred vessels stood idle in the bay. The 
sailors, that but a few days since were climbing 
their masts, now climbed the virgin hills far 
inland. Many of these vessels, deserted for- 
ever, were not again to ride the open sea. More 
ships must come, however, to share a like fate. 
During the three months intervening between 
the present date and ’50, five thousand more of 
the worshipers of Mammon must land at this 
City-of-a- Day, give one look of astonishment, 
and, paying a ruinous sum for the privilege, 
pass on to the foothills glistening with fabulous 
treasure. 

At this moment the passengers of a second 
newly-arrived ship are making their way up 
from the pier, with its extension of huge rafts 
piled hill-high with cumbrous inerchandise. 
The senses of our Yankee boys are already 
slightly dazed; but with good-natured perse- 
verance they turn their eyes toward the shore 





and watch the advance of the motley immi- 








grants. The fop tricked out in the hight of 
fashion side by side with the sturdy mechanic; 
the Spaniard gracefully protecting his sombrero 
and serape as the coarse mob jostle him hither 
and thither; the brown-faced farmer step by 
step with the pale-faced clerk—all kinds and 
diversities of humanity, representing more na- 
tionalities than old Dr. Johnson conceived of 
when he penned the first couplet of his “ Vanity 
of Human Wishes.” On, on they come, hurry- 
ing each one as if his life depended upon his 
being foremost. With a derisive smile upon 
his face, the old Oregon trapper looks on, aside, 
while the swarthy native, with high - pointed 
hat, gay-colored jacket, and velvet breeches, 
takes a hasty but exhaustive survey, then turns 
thoughtfully away to his own affairs. 

“Gentlemen from England, Ireland, Scot- 
land, and Wales; friends from New Zealand 
and the Sandwich Islands; brothers from the 
North Pole and from the South Pole,” cried 
Mortimer Blair, waving his hat in the air, 
“whoever and whatever you are, be it noble 
or clown, young or old, grave or gay, clergy- 
man or blackleg, sage or dolt—everybody from 
everywhere, black, brown, saffron, or speckled 
—hail! hail! The golden calf bleats to you 
from the hills a most sonorous welcome !” 

A mournful smile passed over James’s feat- 
ures, and at the close of this rhetorical flourish 
he shouldered his box, and sighed: 

“This, then, is San Francisco!” 


CHAPTER II. 


Owing to the heaviness of the early rains 
foot-travel, or, indeed, travel of any kind, was 
attended with much difficulty. It required real- 
ly more caution than James Swilling had any 
conception of to avoid the, misstep that would 
plunge one hopelessly into some fatal depth of 
the universal mire. He had been on Califor- 
nian*soil only a few hours, but he had already 
become so piastered with mud that, indifferent 
as he was, in any other clime and under any 
other circumstances he would have been great- 
ly ashamed of his extended and angular ex- 
terior. 

However man may blunder, Nature always 
works with the nicest precision. The per- 
son of our unfortunate James received the fin- 
ishing touch of the grotesque humor that per- 
vaded his fashioning from the spectacles that 
short-sightedness made it necessary for him to 
set astride his long, thin, almost transparent, 
nose. It was by the aid of these instruments 
that, stretching up his craney neck at the nick 
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of time, he saved himself from what would have 
probably been the last scene of his ludicrous 
life-career. He was about striding into a black 
sea in the very middle of one of the main lines 
of travel, when he caught sight of the following 
admonitory placard: 


“THIS STREET IS NOT PASSABLE ; 
NOT EVEN JACKASSABLE !” 


“That means me, Cousin Mortimer,” he 
drawled, and the two turned aside into a safer 
route. They had proceeded but a little dis- 
tance, and Mortimer was still laughing at the 
ridiculous turn given to the lines of warning, 
when a man, with a great trunk on his back, 
advanced, and, setting his burden down with 
noticeable haste, rushed up to James, seized 
both his hands in his own, and cried: 

“Master James Swilling, how do you do! 
You didn’t know me at first, did you?” 

“T can’t believe it is you yet, Mr. Johnson,” 
returned the other. 

“Tt is no one else, James. You see the cloth 
is not regarded with the respect here that it is 
back in old Swansea. And whom have you for 
company ?” 

“My cousin, Mr. Blair, of Boston. Cousin 
Mortimer, allow me to introduce you to an 
old acquaintance, the Rev. Joshua Johnson, of 
Swansea.” 

“T am both pleased and surprised, Mr. John- 
son, to make your acquaintance.” 

“My present employ,” returned the ex-clergy- 
man, “may strike you a little strangely at first, 
but a word will convince you of its advantages 
over the sacred calling to which my life has 
been heretofore devoted.” 

“T should think it would be far preferable to 
bear the baggage of this mad people, provided 
one must shoulder either that or their loads of 
iniquity,” replied Blair. 

“However that may be,” was the response, 
“T have carried this article nearly to its destina- 
tion—a quarter of a mile at most—and I shall 
have earned in so doing more money than I 
ever received for a month’s preaching in New 
Hampshire.” 

There was an accent of worldliness clinging 
to the garment-hem of this statement, which, 
though unobserved by James, was perceived 
and inwardly commented upon by his cousin, 
who had had better opportunities for studying 
the vicissitudes of fortune. There was, too, a 
look in the eyes of the Rev. Johnson that Blair 
surmised was, at least, not his old Swansea pul- 
pit expression. At this moment a large, fleshy 
man was attempting to pass the group with 





a team of mules drawing a load of unburned 
brick. 

“Hello, Judge!” greeted the preacher, “then 
you finally got the mule safely out last night.” 

“You bet your life I did,” roared back the 
other. “And what’s more, I punched hell out 
of the Yankee Doctor that wouldn’t black my 
boots until I put up the dust. It made fun for 
the boys, parson. But see here, I’m dry as a 
salt cod. Come, you and the strangers fall in, 
and we'll step into the El Dorado and take a 
smile.” 

It is to be regretted that the art of writing is 
so limited that the expression that came upon 
James Swilling’s countenance, instantaneously 
with this invitation, must be left wholly to the 
reader’s imagination. He would give more for 
a faithful copy of it than for the originals of all 
the beauties adorning the El Dorado, toward 
which the Judge was now already on his roll- 
ing way. Did he go alone? Nothe. Laying 
his profane hand upon the collar of the parson, 
and locking with his other arm the lank form 
of dumb-foundered Jimmy Swilling, he proceed- 
ed, as closely attended as genuine affection 
could desire. Blair, hector that he was, to add 
to his gentle relative’s discomfort volunteered 
to stay behind and watch the mules and the 
trunk. One glance, however, from the forlorn 
face of James convinced him that the jest was 
too cruel, and without further persuasion he 
joined the group. 

“Do you know what would come of it, 
stranger,” shouted the Judge, “if anybody 
meddled with those animals or the parson’s 
freight?” 

James having expressed himself totally inca- 
pable of conjecturing, the Judge, squeezing him 
with the heartiness of a grizzly bear, answered 
his own interrogatory : 

“Why, the parson and I would slip a little 
string we have made on purpose round his car- 
cass just above the shirt-collar, and run him up 
to the first post we came to.” 

“Hang him!” exclaimed James. 

“Well, yes; that’s a good name for the pro- 
ceeding. We used that expression back in the 
States, I recollect, under circumstances strik- 
ingly similar. What—hey— parson ?” contin- 
ued the drayman, slapping the back of Rev. 
Johnson with what James considered most un- 
becoming familiarity. 

“You see, Mr. Swilling,” spoke the preacher 
from Swansea, “a residence in California, be it 
ever so short, inclines one to modify the old- 
est and most cherished opinions. I confess 
that there is something about capital punish- 
ment that is repulsive to our natures. But, as 
you will soon discover, it is a positive necessi- 
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ty in certain conditions of society. Now, the 
Judge ——” 

“Cut it short, parson,” broke in the burly 
representative of the law. “Damnhiseyes! It 
does me good to watch the legs of a thief 
limber up when fairly suspended in mid-air. 
Stranger, philosophizing is a slim business in 
this country. Reflection is here a lost art. We 
have to ac¢. By God, sir, we have no time to 
dally with fine-spun theories.” 

No doubt the Judge would have supplied dis- 
tracted James with a deal more information 
pertinent to the new life upon which he had en- 
tered, but the company had now arrived at the 
El Dorado. Again the features of James Swill- 
ing, faithfully copied, would have made the 
fortune of the artist that had succeeded in 
transferring them to canvass. In dumb amaze- 
ment he rolled his gray eyes from side to side, 
and through his bespattered spectacles drank 
in the profuse splendors of this most magnifi- 
cent of the many gambling palaces of youthful 
San Francisco. The halls were hung with cost- 
ly mirrors, alternating with voluptuous pictures 
set in gorgeous frames, and with pieces of plas- 
ter statuary of like questionable design; while 
table after table surmounted by dazzling heaps 
of gold and silver, and a variety of expensive 
gambling tools, invited the guest to a seat at 
their side. Double, triple, quadruple rows of 
glistening bottles were arranged behind the 
bar, the sight of which would tempt the most 
abstemious. In the midst of these brilliant 
attractions, blinding the eyes with their fatal 
splendor, sat men of all nationalities, of all 
ages and professions, making and losing fort- 
unes in a single hour. By day and by night the 
games went on. Monte, faro, roulette, which- 
ever the individual bias and training preferred 
—these and many other games stood waiting 
those that were sure, sooner or later, to come 
within the circle of their magic influence. 
There was music in the very ring of the glasses 
as they were passed over the bar; but above 
their merry sound rose voluptuous melodies 
evoked from various instruments by skilled 
players, who, in the home-land behind, had been 
ornaments to their profession. 

Let it not be thought that it was all one un- 
broken blaze of glory in this paradise of the 
gamblers. By the side of the military officer 
in blue coat with brass buttons, it is true, sat 
the princely Spaniard calmly folded in his high- 
colored sevage,; but next beyond them was to 
be seen the haggard face of one smitten with 
sickness or worn with poverty and despair. An 
elderly man this might be, with sunken eyes, 
his white hair disheveled and his uncleanly 
blouse hanging forlornly. about an emaciated 





and sunken frame; or it was, perchance, a 
youth, prematurely old, his bones racked with 
rheumatism and his skin livid with ague. If 
neither of these, perhaps it was a blear-eyed, 
hopeless sailor, or a squalid, shapeless wretch, 
name and country unknown, but whose skele- 
ton fingers were clutching as eagerly as those 
of another at the piles of glittering gold. Yes, 
there was something dreadful, after all, in this 
rich and enchanting illumination. Shadows, 
in the guise of innumerable wrecks of human- 
ity, stretched their black shapes here and there, 
casting a death-like gloom over the heart of 
him that was still innocent enough to perceive 
it and to understand its message of warning. 

Such a heart, with all his other misfortunes, 
had poor James Swilling. The Judge called 
on the liquors without delay, but James’s breast 
had already received a serious wound. It was 
not from a glance at the nude figures lolling in 
graceful attitudes in the largest picture upon 
the walls. No; it was from an appealing look 
given him as he entered by a young man seat- 
ed beneath it that James received a painful 
thrust. 

“Nominate your pizen, gentlemen,” shouted 
the Judge. 

James turned to the Rev. Johnson, who 
meanwhile had quietly remarked to the man 
behind the bar: 

“Fusil—no sugar.” 

One more turn of his long neck, and James 
was looking steadfastly into the eyes of his 
cousin. 

“Mr. Swilling and myself,” spoke Blair, com- 
ing to the rescue, “will content ourselves with 
a smoke.” 

“The hell you will!” roared the Judge. 

“Yes, thank you,” was the response. 

It was hardly uttered when a slender man 
advanced, and, confronting the Judge, said: 

“You will please observe a little more polite- 
ness toward the gentleman from Boston. He 
happens to be an old acquaintance of mine.” 

“The hell you say!” again thundered the 
now irate Judge. “Who are you, you infernal 
Yankee peddler !” 

Blair was about to take the new-found friend 
by the hand, when he perceived that the Judge 
had drawn his pistol. He had no more than 
discovered this, when his friend, with a move- 
ment of surprising swiftness, unsheathed a long 
knife and buried it in the broad breast of him 
that had offered the insult. With a terrible 
curse, the wounded Judge reeled against the 
bar, and the next instant fell lifeless to the 
ground. 

“We are quits,” muttered the quiet, woman- 
faced avenger, wiping his dripping blade upon 
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the sole of his high boots, and calmly eyeing 
the tumultuous throng that now pressed around 
him and his dead antagonist. ; 

“That thar’s purty sarcey,” spoke a tall Ken- 
tuckian, shaking his broad hat defiantly. 

“It was a difficulty of some months’ stand- 
ing,” replied an officer in the army. 

“Served him right, hey, boys?” continued the 
man behind the bar. “Seehere. The liquor’s 
paid for. What’llyou have? Ho, fall in there, 
you fellows in the corner.” 

This last remark was directed to two wretch- 
ed looking men, evidently sailors, who had not 
even raised their eyes from the table to learn 
the cause of the disturbance. 

Blair’s newly discovered acquaintance now 
took him by the hand, saying, as if nothing of 
importance had happened: 

“T am right glad you gave me an opportunity 
to do you a favor so soon after your arrival. I 
did myself a double one at the same time.” 

“T am very sorry, Frank,” returned the other. 
“Knowing nothing of the antecedent provoca- 
tion, I have no right or inclination to say more.” 

“TI will explain it all to you,” was the reply 
of Frank Ensign, a young member of the Bos- 
ton bar, a few years Blair’s senior. “These 
men know.” 

Ensign was right. All present knew that, in 
accordance with the code of honor of which the 
Southern Judge had been a zealous champion, 
his fall was just. But Ensign, cool and confi- 
dent as he appeared, was also aware that no 
very distant provocation would be sought by 
certain of the chivalry present to avenge the 
death of their comrade. It was not a coveted 
task, however—for the slender, delicate looking 
lawyer was not only a favorite with the better 
men of the ‘settlement, but was supposed to 
have no superior among them in the use of 
deadly weapons. 


‘*Quaff a cup to the dead already, 
And hurrah for the next that dies.”* 


The chorus rose from two or three dozens of 
throats, and the glasses were drained—all but 
one. James Swilling made an effort to grasp 
that set before him, but his hand fell back pow- 
erless by his side. 

“Andy!” he whispered. “Andy Wheeler, 
you here! Why don’t you speak?” 

The wretch that he addressed, crouching mo- 
tionless beneath the nude figures in the mass- 
ive golden frame, only leered at him in blank 
bewilderment. Upon one side lay the body of 
the murdered Judge; upon the other, curled up 
like a dying dog, lay Andy Wheeler, the play- 
mate of childhood’s happy days, now an abso- 





lute idiot from exposure, disappointment, and 
drink. Poor James Swilling was no underling 
in intellect, neither was he a coward, but his 
breast had not yet been fired with the wild life, 
nor had his nerves been yet steadied by that 
heroic, that desperate and terrible steel-like 
strength, characterizing the wonder-workers of 
California in early days. His brain failed to 
do its office; his senses swam; the gaudy glo- 
ries of El Dorado grew gradually dimmer and 
more dim, until, at last, his cousin was obliged 
to conduct him quickly to the open air. 


CHAPTER III. 


The famous fall of ’49, memorable for its 
long, cold rains, brought devastating sickness. 
Many miners, returning from the hills, car- 
ried disease down with them, while others con- 
tracted it in the towns. The best of the frail 
tenements of San Francisco were ill calculated 
to protect their inmates from the drenching 
storms. Even had they been water-tight over- 
head, their foundations must still have rested 
in the perpetually deepening mire. To many, 
because of the enormity of rent, the miserable 
shelter of a tent was denied. Such took pos- 
session of the first hiding-place they could dis- 
cover, and in it either struggled through until 
clear weather, or, without the least comfort or 
care, perished in the attempt. 

The occupation of grave-digging was, during 
the season, perhaps the safest pursued upon 
the Pacific Coast. The leading man in this 
somber employment fell to cursing without stint 
did the pale messenger fail to leave with him 
his orders for from five to eight new graves 
per day. Altercations terminating fatally, as 
did that between Judge Brainard and Ensign, 
were looked upon by him in the light of visit- 
ations of divine favor. The first words that 
James clearly distinguished upon reviving from 
his swoon were those of rejoicing uttered by 
this heartless creature: “Damn him,” he croak- 
ed, “a right smart chap, and that’s a fact; but 
my quota must be full every day, you know, 
even if the riffle has to be made among the 
chivalry of my own sunny South.” 

“Heavens!” sighed James. “Cousin Morti- 
mer, for pity’s sake help me away from this 
dreadful place! Is that Judge surely dead? 
And Andy—what have they done with him?” 

The grave-digger, still lingering over his cup, 
cast a look of vile inquiry at the cousins stand- 
ing without; but, deterred by a dark scowl on 
Blair’s brow, he acted his true coward’s part, 
and remained at a respectful distance. 
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“Do you feel able to walk a little way, Jim?” 
asked his protector. 

“Walk? Yes. I could run were there no 
other way to quit this den of devils. But Andy 
—can’t we take him along?” 

“T requested Ensign to supply his necessi- 
ties, and he has done so. He will recover, I 
trust. Beastly intoxication seemed to be his 
main difficulty.” 

“Mortimer,” continued James, as the two 
moved away together, “I declare such things 
are too terrible to believe. Had you the faint- 
est idea that staid, pious preachers like Mr. 
Johnson would come here, and in a few months’ 
time forget the righteous practices of forty 

gears and fall into grossest dissipation?” 

“It seems they do,” was the response, “and 
we must take things as they come. Stiffen up, 
Jimmy. It won’t do to give way to human feel- 
ings, highly commendable though they be in any 
country but this. The gamblers, cut-throats, 
and dare-devils generally of all climes have 
flocked in here, and we must meet them on 
their own ground. It looks just now as if hon- 
est men were wofully scarce, but we shall find 
some of them yet.” 

“Strange that we should have run across 
three or four old acquaintances so soon. I 


knew that Mr. Johnson and Andy were here, 
and was looking forward to the pleasure of 


meeting them. I would, now, that I had never 
seen either of them.” 

“Tush, man! No more chicken-heartedness. 
You need not be reminded what the poet says 
about the ‘brave’ and the ‘fair.’ Mary, by all 
the gods of Olympus, by all the deities of 
Mount Washington— yes, Jim, by the entire 
celestial Zosse of ’em, ancient or modern—Mary 
is fair! Now, if there is any truth in the dicta 
of great poets, and if there is any logic in these 
matters of love, James, it is imperative that you 
should be brave.” 

A certain quaint philosopher publishes his 
conviction that there is a north-west passage 
to the intellectual world. A little further dis- 
covery would have revealed to him a second 
route, equally important to the spiritual inter- 
communication of men, leading to the heart. 
Blair was a veritable Columbus in this most 
peculiar and difficult navigation of the unknown 
waters of the human breast. _Too soon for his 
cousin’s comfort, he found the direct course to 
his young and confiding heart. With Mary 
Thornton for his north star, Blair invariably 
sailed via Swansea, New Hampshire, into the 
innermost harbor of James Swilling’s affection. 
Now, James was a little weak—both in the head 
and knees—at the time of Blair’s last trip, re- 
corded immediately above; and when Mary’s 





beauty was thus vividly flashed before his blink- 
ing-eyes, he could make no reply. Speechless, 
he used all his strength to keep a sure foot- 
ing as he journeyed. He could not resist the 
temptation, however, to cast a furtive glance 
at a certain inexpensive, but exceedingly pre- 
cious, pendant swinging perturbedly upon his 
steel watch-chain. He bent his long neck down 
toward it several times, though every effort 
nearly cost him a plunge into the mire. Awk- 
ward gestures they were, but pathetic, indeed. 
One might either laugh or cry at them as he 
would. Blair chose the former. 

“Jimmy,” said he, “for all the world you act 
like a crane oiling himself.” 

Here the arrival of the cousins at a hotel- 
tent, named “The Oro,” put an end to the con- 
versation. 

“T have a sick friend here,” said Blair to a 
jolly-looking man that he judged to be the pro- 
prietor. ‘We would like accommodations for 
the night.” 

“Well, that’s a sensible idee, stranger. You 
are right welcome.” 

“What have you for rooms, and how do you 
let them?” 

“Well, stranger, I can furnish you a room 
without board for five dollars a day per man.” 

James looked wild enough, but spoke not a 
word, 

“And what would be the additional expense 
of board, sir?” continued Blair. 

“Well, stranger, a good, square meal, such 
as gentlemen like yourself ought to have, can 
be set on for about two dollars. Well, say for 
the two of you ten dollars a day. That’s a low 
figure for the genuine article, and I’ll swear to’t.” 

It is probable that James thought the pro- 
prietor was really going to vent a volley of con- 
firmatory profanity, for he went to the door and 
began an earnest survey of scenes without the 
tent. Blair having heard one man say that he 
had just paid a dollar for a beefsteak and a cup 
of coffee, and another that he had disbursed 
seventy-five cents each for two eggs, which he 
endeavored to devour with a relish proportion- 


_ate to their cost, was not much surprised at the 


prices named by the good-natured landlord 
with whom he was now bargaining. 

“You can’t get a small room with single bed 
(at a respectable house, of course) for less than 
one hundred and fifty dollars if you rent it by 
the month,” continued the proprietor of “The 
Oro.” “Why, stranger, what else can you ex- 
pect when flour is forty dollars a barrel and 
pork sixty dollars a barrel? Every stick of 
wood burned, mind you, costs at the rate of 
forty dollars a cord. These are facts. ‘The 
Oro’ is no swindle, and I’ll swear to’t.” 
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“T am satisfied,” answered Blair, after a state- 
ment of these prices and many more equally 
enormous. “Let us get my friend to bed as 
quickly as possible.” 

Night was now approaching, and dismal 
shades began to settle upon this wild, young 
town by the western sea. It was well that 
James Swilling sought his little damp bunk be- 
fore he had an opportunity to increase his heart- 
sickness by the inexpressible dreariness of the 
scene. Before the revel of the darkness was 
fairly ushered in, he had closed his eyes in sleep. 
His last words were: 

“The money for my cattle on the old farm 
wouldn’t have gone far at this rate, would it, 
Cousin Mortimer?” 


CHAPTER IV. 


Having seen his comrade safely laid to rest, 
Blair determined to learn a little more of the 
new world of which he was now an inhabit- 
ant. For a time he busied himself walking the 
streets, now and then peering into places des- 
ignated by such inviting names as Gotham Sa- 
loon, Café Frangais, The Colonnade. Some of 
these hotels and saloons had enough wood in 
their composition to almost entitle them to be 
called buildings. All was strange and more or 
less distracting; but the more Blair dwelt upon 
the immense business already established by 
commission merchants, upon the prosperity of 
all traders and business men of whatever de- 
scription, the more heart he took, and saw the 
clearer that, with health, toil, and sobriety for 
his capital, a man must meet with pecuniary 
success. Revolving in his mind thoughts kin- 
dred to the foregoing, he turned down toward 
the plaza, and eventually entered the two-story 
wooden building upon its left—the famous Par- 
ker House—most imposing and costly of the 
Structures yet erected in the settlement. 

Here were assembled men of more pleasing 
mien than Blair had hitherto met. Many of 
them were quietly reading the A/a, others en- 
gaged in discussing business matters, while 
here and there a miner, more rude than the 
rest, keyed his voice somewhat loudly in dis- 
quisitions upon the present condition of the 
“diggin’s” and their “prospects” for the’future. 
The young Bostonian began to feel quite at 
home, and resolved to enter into conversation 
with a man seated in the chair next his own. 
Judging from the stout buckskin moccasins 
on his legs, by the pistols and knife in his belt, 
and by the Mexican sombrero resting carelessly 
upon his knee, he was a miner, recently from 
the hills. So it proved. 





“My name is Marshall,” said he, after the 
two had gotten a little acquainted. “Nota fa- 
mous man, by any means, but you may have 
chanced to hear of me.” 

“Yes, indeed,” responded the other. “I was 
going to say that I knew you well. It wouldn’t 
be much of an exaggeration to affirm that the 
people of the United States regard Captain Sut- 
ter and yourself as anything but strangers.” 

“And you thought you would come out and 
follow up the acquaintance. Well, I’m glad to 
see you. You think that you have struck a 
queer spot, I reckon.” 

“T must say, Mr. Marshall, that, though this 
is my first night in town, I have already dis- 
covered many striking peculiarities.” 

“T don’t doubt it; and you are not through 
with ’em yet. There—there is a new one this 
very minute,” whispered the miner, pointing to- 
ward the door, where a most novel looking creat- 
ure was entering. 

His appearance first suggested a peacock 
rather than a human being, but he soon proved 
himself too vain for anything but a man whose 
brain had run to worship of the gaudiest finery. 
Beneath his blue jacket flashed a white satin 
vest, ornamented with bright flowers; in his hat 
waved an ostrich feather; while his hands, cased 
in immaculate kids, flourished, as only a fool or 
a fop is able, a light cane, carved with the con- 
genial device of a monkey’s head. 

“Won't you take that for a new specimen in 
your collection?” asked the pioneer, with a con- 
temptuous smile, indicating his appreciation of 
the dancing dandy. 

“Yes; he must go on the upper shelf. But 
what name can I find vapid enough to write on 
his label?” 

“The euphonious title, sir, of Jemmy Twitch- 
er.” 

“And who, pray, may Jemmy Twitcher be?” 

“One of the Hounds.” 

“T shall have to trouble you with a second 
inquiry. I like the sound of the name of the 
order to which you assign the nervous coxcomb; 
but who are the Hounds?” 

“A better way to put it would be, Who were 
the Hounds? They have, I am happy to say, 
ceased to be an organized body. Some three 
or four months since, a gang of desperadoes 
took it into their heads that they would regu- 
late matters up in the mines according to their 
own sovereign ideas. Certain foreigners, par- 
ticularly those of Spanish extraction, were do- 
ing cheaper labor than they felt willing to com- 
pete with. Accordingly, they banded them- 
selves together, elected their officers, establish- 
ed head-quarters of operation, and began to 
exercise their self-constituted authority, On 
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the slightest provocation, they insulted and beat 
the Chilians, plundered their tents, and put their 
gold into their own pockets. This condition of 
affairs continued, until, one of their number be- 
ing killed by a Chilian, they avenged themselves 
with greater severity than ever upon foreigners 
living here in San Francisco. This was too 
much for the hot blood of so excitable a town, 
and a public meeting was immediately called 
by the Alcalde. Money was raised by sub- 
scription to succor the sufferers, and a company 
of something like two hundred and fifty special 
constables enlisted and armed. Before the sun 
went down, twenty of the Hounds had been ar- 
rested and lodged in safe custody.” 

* “Prompt and efficient action, surely.” 

“Yes, that is a marked characteristic of this 
people, heterogeneous as it is. The worst men 
in the world are to be found here, and a new- 
comer will light upon them first. In this way 
he gains, often, an exaggerated opinion of the 
various forms of vice that, unfortunately, are 
prevalent enough, but not all-controlling. Ev- 
ery man that comes to this coast grows more or 
less wild—necessarily so; for the prime object 
of his life is to reap as quickly as possible har- 
vests of immense wealth. There are no re- 


straining influences, and greed naturally be- 


comes rampant. The majority of those that 
come here are, moreover, youzg men—many of 
them boys, whose characters are not yet form- 
ed. Nevertheless, destitute as we are of the 
wholesome checks brought to bear in countries 
that have attained to a high degree of civiliza- 
tion, there is a silent under-current of strong 
and noble manhood. The men composing this 
class are neither parading their merits nor mak- 
ing their boasts of authority in public places; 
but when the time comes for their voices to be 
heard and their arms to be felt in the mainte- 
nance of a just cause, they make immediate and 
most salutary response. The devils among us 
are not uppermost when the hour of trial ar- 
rives. The vilest influence that we have to 
contend with is that of a horde of lazy, profli- 
gate, virtually banished politicians, who have 
hurried here from all quarters. But I tell you 
that these impious and bullying rascals don’t 
hold the reins in their own hands. One of them 
was summarily stopped in his career this very 
morning. You undoubtedly have had a full re- 
port of it.” 

“IT am pleased with your sentiments of ap- 
proval,” responded Blair, “for Ensign is an old 
acquaintance, and I felt convinced that there 
must be something like justification for so seri- 
ous a deed. It was under pretense of the 
Judge’s insult to me that Ensign sought a quar- 
rel with him.” 





“T don’t mean to say that I exactly commend 
such proceedings,” returned the miner; “that 
is, as a rule. But there is no doubt in my 
mind that Brainard deserved death. If Ensign 
was willing to take the responsibility, why, well 
and good. I look upon him, in view of the law- 
lessness among us, as a public benefactor.” 

“Of one thing I am certain,” said Blair, fill- 
ing in the pause made by the sturdy pioneer; 
“such days as these are never repeated in a 
man’s experience.” 

“Never, sir; nor will they occur again in the 
history of these United States. You see that we 
have only made a faint beginning. Out of all 
this chaos is to come a vast organization of un- 
told wealth, destined to revolutionize the money 
markets of our own and foreign lands.” 

“The mines, then, in your opinion, have as 
yet yielded but an intimation of their treas- 
ures.” 

“Sir, they are inexhaustible; and there is no 
knowing with what unlimited success agricult- 
ure, in the not very distant future, may be pur- 
sued in California. This,land is one huge 
garner of wealth, from the sky above to the 
bowels of the earth beneath. Congress has not 
done the right thing by us,” continued the speak- 
er, giving his somdrero an energetic shift. “It 
has made arrangements to secure our revenue, 
and perhaps that is all it wants, but I trust not. 
We shall pull through, in one way or another. 
The members of our convention down at Mon- 
terey are not altogether harmonious, but I have 
faith that they will present the people with an 
acceptable constitution. They have now en- 
tered upon their fifth week, and the reports so 
far confirm my hopes.” 

“You speak encouragingly, Mr. Marshall, 
without the suspicious vehemence that attaches 
itself to the delivery of unwarranted opinions. 
I must say that I thank you heartily. As you 
may imagine, I am anxious to get to the mines, 
but I am one of those that can bide the proper 
time. My companion, I fear, will not be able 
to go on for a few days yet.” 

“Tam sorry to hear that. I should be pleased 
to have your company, as far as Sacramento at 
least, but I shall be obliged to leave here in the 
morning. I will post Captain Sutter, however, 
and see that you have some assistance from 
him upon your arrival at the Fort. He isa ter- 
ribly busy man, but you will find him, for all 
that, a warm and attentive friend. You ought 
to make your way up as soon as possible, for 
the season is getting late. Many of the miners, 
having been to the diggings, and ‘seen the ele- 
phant’ to their satisfaction for a time, are al- 
ready returning to squander the fruits of their 
toil in this den of gamblers.” 
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Here the conversation was brought to an end 
by the appearance of one desiring the pioneer’s 
presence in connection with the business that 
had occasioned his visit to the grand repository 
of the earnings of the miners. 

“Keep up good courage, young man,” he said, 
as, in parting, he gave Blair a hearty shake of 
the hand. “You have the right sort of stuff in 
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you to heel yourself handsomely before you 
take leave of California. I can see it m your 
eye. Make haste to the Fort, and meanwhile 
I will see to it that the Captain takes you under 
his broad wings and sends you on up the river 
with a good outfit. Don’t spend a particle of 
dust for Eastern traps. Mind what I say. So 
long to you.” JOHN VANCE CHENEY. 
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A NEW CALIFORNIA. 


The hard times of the past few years have 
swept away nearly all that was left of “old 
California.” The industrial and social condi- 
tion of the State has greatly changed. Look- 
ing up from the depths of our present depres- 
sion, it is pleasing to observe the promises of 
better times. Among these are the good ef- 
fects destined to flow from the opening of the 
new overland railway from San Francisco to 
the Gulf of Mexico. 

The writer has recently passed over this road 
from end to end, and can speak from his own 
observation and experience. 

The Southern Pacific proper starts from San 
Francisco and forks to Tres Pinos and Soledad. 
Thence to Huron is an uncompleted gap of 
eighty miles. From Huron the road runs to 
Goshen, where it forks northwardly into the 
Central Pacific to Lathrop and beyond, while 
southwardly it continues as the Southern Pacific 
to Fort Yuma. 

This, however, is not the present route for 
through travel. The route is by the Central 
Pacific from San Francisco to Lathrop, and 
thence down the San Joaquin Valley to the 
junction of the road with the Southern Pacific 
at Goshen. From Goshen to Fort Yuma and 
beyond there is but a single line. 

Near Goshen the traveler enters the rich 
lands of Tulare County. Farther south the 
road rises into the Valley of Kern River, which 
valley it follows to its southern extremity, where 
the Sierra Nevada and Coast Range unite and 
form the Tehachepi Mountains. Passing these 
mountains, it enters the western extension of the 
Mojave Desert, which it crosses from north to 
south. This desert is elevated high above the 
present sea-level, and the road, after passing 
through it, makes a long and great descent be- 
fore it again enters a fertile country. When it 
does so, it sweeps through the lovely Auertas 


of San Fernando, Los Angeles, Riverside, and 
San Bernardino. Rising from these immense 
gardens, it ascends and surmounts the Pass of 
San Gorgonio, where it leaves behind every 
farm this side of Texas. There are plenty of 
good grazing lands in Arizona and New Mex- 
ico, and a few sites for ranches in river bottoms 
and cienagas; but from San Bernardino to mid- 
dle Texas it is safe to say that, at least for some 
time to come, the plow will be an implement in 
little request. As will presently be shown, this 
fact has much to do with the future prosperity 
of California. 

The Pass of San Gorgonio is the north-west- 
ern, and the Colorado River the south-eastern, 
portal of the Colorado Desert. Between the two 
portals lies little else than one vast sheet of 
shifting sand. 

From the Colorado River to the Rio Grande 
the road winds through a mesa country flanked 
by mountain ranges. In many places the mesa 
is cut by céenagas, or drainage valleys, with 
marshy bottoms. Quite commonly the road 
enters these czenagas, always to emerge again 
upon the mesa a few miles beyond. You cross 
many small rivers, which are always dry in 
summer except during a “cloud burst,” and a 
few that flow perennially. Among the former 
is the Rio Grande, where, at present, your jour- 
ney terminates. You are now in a little, sleepy 
Spanish-American town, where vegetables are 
two bits a pound and water is unfit to drink; 
but you are reading a San Francisco paper only 
three days old, and are satisfied that in the course 
of another week the shipments of food from that 
metropolis will bring the coster-mongers of El. 
Paso to their senses. 

At El Paso you have left behind you eight 
hundred miles, first of desert, and then of uncul- 
tivated, and apparently uncultivable, country. 





Ahead of you lie four hundred miles of the 
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naked Llanos Estacados. Here are twelve hun- 
dred miles of country to supply with flour, 
grain, vegetables, fruits, liquors, hardware, dry 
goods, saddlery, clothing, machinery, mining 
supplies, groceries, lumber, furniture, wooden 
wares, and endless other articles. All these 
articles must come from California; they are 
being supplied from California now. Lumber 
from Truckee is delivered at the Tombstone 
mines, thirty miles south of the railroad, for 
$50 a thousand. Groceries, canned goods, 
liquors, furniture, clothing, machinery, and a 
great variety of other merchandise, is obtained 
exclusively from San Francisco. Fruits are 
shipped from Los Angeles, grain from the San 
Joaquin. There are not many buyers now, but 
there will be soon. Arizona and New Mexico 
are among the greatest mining countries in the 
world. A rush to these countries is beginning, 
and California will not fail to profit largely by it. 

El Paso is within three hundred and fifty 
miles of the head of steamboat navigation on 
the Rio Grande, so that, were it desirable, a 
through line of steam communication between 
California and the Gulf of Mexico could be 
opened before the middle of next year; but the 
new overland route will not change its course. 
The Rio Grande is too long and too shallow to 
serve the vast commerce which this line is ex- 
pected to organize. It will be pushed on at 
once to the eastward until it connects with one 
of the several roads now being run from eastern 
to western Texas. One of these roads has six 
hundred miles of rail down. It is not too much 
to say that on or before January 1, 1882, San 
Francisco and New Orleans will join hands; 
the States of California, Arizona, New Mexico, 
Texas, and Louisiana will become closely knit 
by new bonds of commercial interest; the trade 
of the Pacific Ocean and the Gulf of Mexico 
will be united. 

These connections indicate some of the gen- 
eral advantages to be derived from the comple- 
tion of this new overland route. It will form 
the shortest all-rail line across our country from 
ocean to ocean; it will shorten the journey from 
India, China, Japan, Australia, and Polynesia 
to the Eastern States and Europe, and attract 
much of the trade that now passes through the 
Suez Canal and the Mediterranean Sea; it will 
open new markets to those manufactures of the 
Eastern States which their peculiar advantages 
will always enable them to control; it will dis- 
tribute the sugars, cotton, rice, tobacco, and 
other products of the Southern States through- 
out so wide a world that new life will be impart- 
ed to the energies of that section; it will afford 
a tremendous impetus to the mining industries, 
now so rapidly being developed, of Arizona and 





New Mexico; it will create a new California. 
Yes, so numerous and important are the ad- 
vantages to be derived by this State from the 
completion of the new transcontinental railway, 
that, like the Erie Canal of New York, it will 
in effect re-create the commonwealth. To be 
able to recognize the justice of this conclusion, 
it is first necessary to extend a rapid glance 
over the history of this State, and the circum- 
stances that have hitherto influenced its wel- 
fare. This review will show: 

(1.) That California, unlike the other States 
of this Union, was not, and could not have been, 
developed by men of small capitals. This arises 
from certain conditions of climate, the absence 
of navigable rivers, the conditions of land ten- 
ure upon which the State was admitted to the 
Union, and the peculiarities of its natural re- 
sources. 

(2.). That these large capitals did now grow 
and could not have grown up here as capital 


.grew up in the other States—from agriculture 


and other industries favorable to slow, equal, 
and widely diffused accumulations. They grew 
up from mining for the precious metals, an ex- 
ceedingly hazardous pursuit, which keeps a great 
many people poor, and makes a very few excep- 
tionally rich. 

(3.) Hence, California was developed by a 
few exceptionally rich men, whose investments 
in lands, water-rights, railways, manufactories, 
etc., gave employment to workingmen, but not 
opportunities to yeomen. This relation between 
employer and employed became so unattractive 
to the latter, that, combined with the depression 
in the widely diffused “Comstock shares,” it 
gave rise to serious discontent. 

(4.) But this relation was only temporary, 
and it is already beginning to disappear. It is 
being destroyed by the competition of capital, 
chiefly the capital invested in railways; for 
these, by tapping new sources of supplies and 
opening new markets, are affording to poor men 
—to others beside great vancheros, stock farm- 
ers, ditch and water companies, and manufact- 
urers—an opportunity to make a living by agri- 
culture’ or trade. 

(5.) This dawn of better times will be greatly 
hastened by the new overland route to the Gulf 
of Mexico. Already the southern part of Cali- 
fornia is feeling its beneficial influence. In a 
short time the whole State will feel it, and the 
existing gloom and depression will pass away. 

Let us examine the bases for these conclu- 
sions by going into details: 

The gold discoveries of 1849, and their effects 
in colonizing this State, may or may not have 
been of benefit to mankind at large. They were 
indisputably of benefit to this State, for, without 
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these discoveries, the State would probably not 
have been settled until after every available 
acre of public lands in the Mississippi Valley 
had been taken up and occupied. The reason 
of this is that California was a remote State; a 
great portion of it was arid; it lacked navigable 
rivers; it was covered by Spanish grants of 
great extent, and often of indefinable limits; it 
was not surveyed, and the laws made it more 
profitable for the surveyors to map out the des- 
erts than the cultivable lands; its resources of 
fuel (cheap power), so far as then developed, 
were inferior to those of the States which were 
then prepared to compete with it in the estab- 
lishment of manufactures; it had no foreign com- 
merce. 

California is so remote from the Eastern 
States and Europe that, before the Union and 
Central Pacific railways were constructed, the 
danger and expense of emigration were suffi- 
cient to deter all but the most hardy and ad- 
venturous persons. 

In all the valleys of the State east of the 
Coast Range and south of the latitude of San 
Francisco, the lack of sufficient rain-fall renders 
artificial irrigation necessary. Hence, until this 
could be supplied, a great portion of the State 
was closed against settlement by immigrants 
with limited means. 


Substantially, the Sacramento River—and 
this only for a comparatively short distance—is 


the only navigable one in the State. Califor- 
nia, therefore, lacks that cheap and readily avail- 
able means of transit which has contributed 
so largely to develop the States of the Missis- 
sippi Valley. 

The Spanish territorial grants, which were 
recognized as valid under the treaty of cession 
from Mexico, covered the best portions of the 
State. They were each of great extent, and 
so much subject to litigation regarding their 
origin and bounds that no person of limited 
means could afford to purchase and improve 
the lands which they included. Some of these 
grants have been declared void by the courts; 
others have been confirmed only after thirty 
years of expensive litigation, while still others 
are as yet unsettled. 

The laws relating to the surveys of public 
lands left it to the discretion of the surveyors 
to choose the lands which they should first sur- 
vey, and awarded them so much per acre for 
surveying. Under these circumstances, they 
naturally selected the easiest work, and this 
was upon the deserts. The first surveys made 
in this State were of the vast desert of the Col- 
orado, where the eye can take in at a single 
glance, ten, fifteen, or twenty miles of land. 
Even now a great portion of the cultivable 





parts of the State is unsurveyed, and therefore 
cannot be located by the industrious poor. 

Coal was not known to exist in California at 
the time of the gold discoveries, and even now: 
our resources in this respect are but at the 
threshold of their development. The quantity 
of timber at that time available for motive power 
in this State was exceedingly limited. South of 
San Francisco the Coast Range was but sparse- 
ly timbered, and no streams existed by which 
cord-wood could be cheaply transported to any 
desirable manufacturing center; nor would it 
have paid to fetch it from the northern Coast 
Range. The valleys possessed no available re- 
sources of this character. The foot-hills were 
too remote from the centers of trade to enable 
their fuel product to compete with the cheaper 
mechanical powers employed in the Eastern 
States. Manufactures could have had—and, in 
point of fact, had—no footing in California until 
many years after its colonization by Americans. 

As for foreign commerce, it had no footing, 
and could have had none until a commercial 
outlet to the East was furnished by the Central 
and Union Pacific railways. The early com- 
merce of California was confined to obtaining 
supplies from the East, and laborers from China 
and the Sandwich Islands. This, with the vis- 
its of a few Arctic whalers, constituted our whole 
trade. We had nothing to sell, either as pro- 
ducers or middle-men; we had no markets to 
sell in; substantially, we had no comimercial re- 
sources upon which our population could have 
depended for support. 

We had only the mines, and the mines event- 
ually gave us all the other resources, which we 
now possess; only it gave them to us in a pe- 
culiar way. It did not distribute them as agri- 
culture, or manufactures, or commerce would 
have distributed them. It did not distribute 
them as they have been distributed in countries 
which depended originally upon one or more of 
these resources for support. It did not distrib- 
ute them fairly, nor evenly, nor universally. 

The mines made many men poor and a few 
men rich; and it is the rich who have develop- 
ed the agricultural, the manufacturing, the com- 
mercial resources of the State. Not only were 
these resources not developed by the poor as in 
other States; but we have shown that, owing to 
the peculiar circumstances that existed in this 
State, the poor could not have developed them ; 
poor men could not have constructed irrigation 
ditches; could not have supplied the want of 
navigable rivers with railways; could not have 
purchased Spanish grants; could not have ob- 
tained a good title to unsurveyed lands; could 
not have established successful manufactures ; 
could not have built up a lucrative foreign com- 
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merce. 


It would have been easier and cheaper 
for thém to have prosecuted these industries in 
the Eastern States, and there they would have 
remained. 

The opening of the mines changed all this, 
and conferred upon the State certain artificial 
advantages which it could have gained in no 
other way. It filled the country with a class of 
hardy adventurers, ready to risk the chances 
of immediate fortune or failure in the placers. 
When the placers were exhausted for hand la- 
borers, the State had gained enough men with 
exceptional capitals to promote its further de- 
velopment. These capitals irrigated the valley 
lands, they drained the marshes, they opened 
coal mines, they established manufactories, they 
built railways, they opened commerce with dis- 
tant countries, they planted great vineyards and 
orchards. All these enterprises were set afoot 
by the rich, purely with a view, it is to be pre- 
sumed, to their own advantage; but at the same 
time, such are the paradoxical and inscrutable 
laws of our social existence, they inured as 
much or more to the advantage of the poor. 

Without the mines, the exceptional capitals 
they organized, and the artificial advantages 
conferred by these capitals, California could 
not have become the home of poor men. With 
these artificial aids, its settlement became feasi- 
ble to all classes. The competition of capital 
has had the effect of conferring all the advan- 
tages of such capital upon the public. Hun- 
dreds of miles of ditches, constructed to wash 

_ out the placers, and costing millions of dollars, 
have been surrendered to the humbler service 
of irrigation. Costly roads, buildings, reser- 
voirs, and other improvements constructed to 
promote the development of mines or minister 
to the expected wants of mining populations, 
have fallen almost without price to the after- 
comers. 

Prominent among these competing capitals 
was that represented by the overland railway. 
This capital was organized by men who were 
once poor. No sooner was this railway com- 
pleted than it at once broke down a great num- 
ber of exacting and oppressive monopolies— 
stage-coach monopolies, freight-wagon monop- 
olies, pack-mule monopolies, and monopolies of 
supplies. Coal which, when monopolized, was 
sold in San Francisco for $25 a ton, is now free- 
ly offered at $10, and with the further help of 
railways in developing new mines may soon be 
sold for $5. With cheaper fuel, small manu- 
factories have arisen on all sides, and the peo- 
ple who previously paid tribute to a hundred or 
more great monopolies are now producers at 
rates that enable them to supply the home 





market, and also to ship their goods abroad. 


Before the railway was completed, when the 
coast had to depend for its supplies upon the 
chance arrivals of sailing vessels and the chance 
freights of steamers, “corners” were effected 
every few days upon some article or another of 
common consumption, and the price run up to 
most exacting figures. Corners were effected 
on pork, hams, flour, cheese, dry goods, and a 
great variety of articles. Common iron tacks 
were sold on one occasion at $3.50 per paper, 
scythe blades at $25 each, and so forth. 

The competition of capital has broken all this 
down—capital which originally came into the 
possession of the “few fortunate” miners, and 
which, finding the channels of high commercial 
profits filled, flowed into those of lower and 
lower profits; capital from high and low com- 
mercial profits flowing into railway construc- 
tion and thus breaking down farm and trade 
monopolies; capital from the East and other 
countries to share and lower the profits of mo- 
nopolies already established here. 

This State is strewn with the wrecks of great 
capitals which were once highly productive, but 
which have since been entirely abandoned to 
the public. These great capitals, originally or- 
ganized by the mining discoveries, were an- 
tagonized by the transcontinental railway, and 
forced to break each other down. By this 
means the railway has served the cause of the 
public and opened the State to settlement by 
an industrial population. Without the railway 
the population of California would have con- 
sisted of a horde of poor but sanguine miners, 
and a few bonanza kings, favored farmers, and 
“cornering” merchants—the former impover- 
ished by the trade exactions of the latter, whom 
they would not dare to drive away for fear of 
cutting off their own subsistence and last hope 
of fortune. With the railway the State has 
measuredly freed itself of trade monopolies, 
and maintains a population relying for their 
support not alone upon the mines, but upon ag- 
riculture, manufactures, and foreign commerce. 

The beneficial agency thus exercised by the 
Union and Central Pacific will be continued 
and extended by the Southern Pacific. 1 am 
not composing a railway anthem; I am not 
singing the praises of the rich, nor am I dis- 
cussing the history of railway legislation; I am 
simply calculating, coldly and dispassionately, 
the advantages which the people of my State 
will derive from the opening of the overland 
route to the Gulf of Mexico; and, I repeat, it 
will create a new California. 

A single railway cannot do everything. The 
first transcontinental road broke down a great 
many of the trade monopolies which were es- 
tablished by the exceptional capitals that arose 
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out of the mines. That it did not break them 
all down is sufficiently evinced by the general, 
though mistaken and misdirected, discontent 
that manifested itself at the Constitutional elec- 
tion. But, judging from analogy, these, too, will 
be weakened or destroyed when the new over- 
Jand road is completed. 

Not only will this road break down monopo- 

lies, it will build up new trades; and it is chief- 
ly from this source that we have a right to ex- 
pect improvement in ou: industrial affairs. 
. The principal products of this State, and 
those in the supply of which every man not en- 
tirely indigent can now take part, are: Wheat, 
wool, wine, iron, lumber, bark, fish, meats, 
game, hay, vegetables, and fruits. The for- 
est, the sea, the game marshes, are substan- 
tially open to all; the hay and grain lands of 
the Sacramento and San Joaquin, the valleys 
of Sonoma and Napa, the nooks of the Sierra, 
and the Auertas of Los Angeles, are measured- 
ly open to cultivation by anybody.* Land is 
cheap and productive, and water for irrigation 
is getting to be within easy reach. Besides 
these products, California manufactures ma- 
chinery and supplies for mines better adapted 
for the purpose and more in request than simi- 
lar products from other States. 

The new overland road will throw open all 
of Arizona, Sonora, and Chihuahua, and parts 
of New Mexico, Southern Mexico, and Texas, 
as markets for these commodities. In other 
words, it will give us two millions of additional 
customers for our productions. El Paso is the 
center of a circle which passes alike through 
the cities of San Francisco, St. Louis, New Or- 
leans, and the City of Mexico. They are each 
distant about one thousand miles from that 
natural railway center, San Francisco being 
somewhat the nearest of them all. Neither of 
the others can successfully compete with her in 
the supply of the various products named. St. 
Louis and the intervening country may, indeed, 
take part in the hay and grain supplies for Ari- 
zona, and Texas in the supplies of cattle, but 
that is all. The rest will be supplied by Cali- 
fornia. 

Not only this, but, as California is the near- 
est cultivated country, the profits and savings 
of the luckier miners will be invested within 
her borders. The dream of the Arizonan miner 
is to own an orange grove in the semi-tropi- 
cal region of Los Angeles, San Bernardino, or 
Riverside. Already several of them have made 
purchases of this kind. Mr. Edward Shiefflin, 





* As going to show the extraordinary and little suspected 
sources of wealth latent in this State, it should be mentioned 
that recently a single ship took three hundred tons of so strange 
a commodity as d?ied shrimps from Calfornia to China. 





discoverer of the Toughnut mine at Tombstone, 
has bought a ranch near Los Angeles for $23,- 
ooo. Mr. Richard Gird, one of the owners of 
the Toughnut, has bought the Warner ranch 
for $80,000, and so on. Not only the Tomb- 
stone, but also the Patagonia, Silver King, 
Globe, and other productive mining districts 
of Arizona, have contributed a material portion 
of their profits to investments in California. 
The southern portion of our State already feels 
the stimulus which this new capital has im- 
parted. Los Angeles, San Bernardino, and the 
southern part of Kern Valley were never so 
prosperous before, and their present prosperity 
is all due to the new markets thrown open to 
them by the Southern Pacific. As time ad- 
vances, this stimulus will be felt farther and 
farther north until it reaches San Francisco. 
Old California has passed away, and a new 
California begins to appear in its place. 
Another notable effect of the new route will 
be the transfer of capital from the Comstock 
lode, where it has of late been unproductive, to 
the new and rich mines of Arizona, New Mexi- 
co, and Sonora, where it will be productive, and 
whose future is now well assured. This change 
has already begun to take place, and its move- 
ment will be accelerated every day as the new 
mines more and more establish their perma- 
nent character. Over confidence in the Com- 
stock lode has led the people of California into 


serious losses, and kept them so drained of capi- 
tal as to dampen and retard progress in agri- 


culture and commerce. The superior attract- 
iveness and profitable character of the Arizonan 
mines will tend to reverse this condition of af- 
fairs, and if it shall not substitute dividends for 
assessments, will at least stop the leak through 
which a great portion of our social energies of 
late years has drained. 

The trade into California from the new re- 
gions to be opened by the railway will be no 
less profitable to the State than the increased 
outward trade. These new regions comprise a 
strictly mining country, and their entire prod- 
uct must come to San Francisco for a market, 
for at San Francisco are located the nearest, 
largest, and best refineries for the precious met- 
als, as well as a Government mint—a mint that 
means a market at full value for the precious 
metals, and a market which it is impossible to 
satiate. 

Not only this, but as the precious metals 
product of the new region will consist mainly 
of silver, San Francisco, which is the nearest 
port to China, and has a large direct trade with 
that country, affords the greatest facilities for 
disposing of it to advantage. In a word, the 
precious metals product of the regions named, 
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which will soon amount to some $10,000,000 
a year, is already beginning to make its way 
hither to market. Add to this the amount of 
Eastern capital, which is annually finding its 
way into those regions for investment, and we 
may safely reckon upon $15,000,000 a year, 
soon to be expended in the purchase of Cali- 
fornian products. 

But this is only a small portion of the ad- 
vantages which California is destined to de- 
rive from the new road. From San Francisco 
to New Orleans is about two thousand miles; 
from Wilmington on the Pacific to New Or- 
leans on the Gulf of Mexico is about fifteen 
hundred miles. By both of these routes, chief- 
ly from San Francisco, on account of the facili- 
ty for obtaining return freights, a vast com- 
merce is destined to spring up between India, 
China, Japan, Australia, and the Pacific Isl- 
ands on the one hand, and the Southern and 
Eastern States of America and all Europe on 
the other. 

The Tehuantepec route, if indeed it is ever 
completed, cannot compete successfully, either 
for freight or passengers, with the Southern Pa- 
cific. It involves two ocean voyages, and thus 


is little better than the Panama railway; it lacks 
good ports on either ocean. The climate of Nic- 
aragua is too hot, and, above all, too humid for 


many classes of goods to pass through it un- 
harmed; it has no back country with railway 
connections to add any local traffic to the 
through traffic; it is subject to the caprices of 
an unstable and insecure government, to the 
vicissitudes of almost incessant war and revo- 
lution, and to pillage by bandits. 

The Guaymas route is open to all the same 
objections except the first named, and to the 
further one, that it will have no Eastern outlet 
nearer than New York. 

The Panama Canal is still in the air. 

As before stated, the Southern Pacific is the 
shortest land route between the Pacific and At- 
lantic Oceans, which lies wholly within the ter- 
ritory of the United States. This is a geo- 
graphical fact, which practically settles the 
question of through trade between Asia and 
Polynesia on the west and the Atlantic States 
and Europe on the east, and it must settle it for 
a long'time to come. 

To wind up the long list of benefits which 
the new overland route premises to confer upon 
our State, it should be mentioned that it offers 
a direct land route to Europe for Californian 
grain. Shipping cannot always be obtained at 
San Francisco to load with grain. At the pres- 
ent time, for example, there is a great dearth 
of vessels. The result is that our grain lacks a 
quick market. To ship it to New York or Eu- 





rope via the Central and Union Pacific rail- 
ways is impracticable; the price of transpor- 
tation, even if lowered to cost, would almost 
equal the value of the grain at its place of des- 
tination. To ship it véa the Isthmus is equally 
impracticable. Cape Horn is the only practi- 
cable route now open. When the Southern Pa- 
cific possesses a continuous line of rail to New 
Orleans, the problem of a grain market for the 
Pacific Coast will be solved. It will cost no 
more to ship grain from this coast than frony 
Minnesota or Kansas to Europe, 

To the prospect which this great public work 
opens for the creation of a new and prosperous 
industrial era in California, but a single objec- 
tion has yet been offered. 

It has been claimed that the Atchison, To- 
peka, and Santa Fé Railway, ‘after its junction 
with the Southern Pacific, which, it is expected, 
will take place within a few weeks and a little 
west of the Rio Grande River, will be contin- 
ued south-westwardly by a branch to Guaymas, 
and north-westwardly by another to San Fran- 
cisco; and that, when thus completed, it will 
secure, through the first named branch, a por- 
tion of the Asiatic trade, and, through the last 
named, a portion of the San Francisco trade. 
So far as the latter contingency is concerned, 
San Francisco has nothing to fear. Whether 
her products are conveyed to a market by one 
route or another, can be a matter of little con- 
sequence to her. What she wants, what the 
entire State wants, is new markets; and if we 
possessed a dozen means of reaching them, in- 
stead of two, it could do us no harm. 

The loss of the Asiatic through-trade would, 
however, be a great misfortune to us. This 
trade yields considerable profit to our capital- 
ists, and affords employment to large mercan- 
tile and industrial classes of our citizens. We 
cannot well afford to lose it. The prospect of 
such a contingency is, therefore, well worth 
considering. 

Up to its point of junction with the Southern 
Pacific, the Atchison and Topeka Railway will 
doubtless prove a valuable franchise. It will 
place within reach of south-eastern Colorado 
and New Mexico the farm products of the 
Western, and the manufactures of the Eastern 
States, and open the mining product of Colo- 
rado and New Mexico to the markets of the 
world. And it is the prospect of this valuable 
trade that has enabled the enterprising project- 
ors of this line to favorably market their stocks 
and bonds in the East. Any attempt to extend 
the line beyond this limit must, however, prove 
disastrous. There is no trade to support an 
extension south-westwardly to Guaymas, nor 
westwardly to California; and should such ex- 
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tensions be completed, the losses upon them 
will hardly make good the profits on the main 
line. Guaymas cannot, under any circum- 
stances, compete with San Francisco as a port 
for the through trade to Asia and Polynesia. 
As a harbor for vessels, it is greatly inferior; it 
is a long distance up the Gulf of California, so 
difficult of navigation; it is out of the way; it 
cannot offer any return freights for vessels; a 
railway line from Guaymas to the East would 
be too long to compete with either of the San 
Francisco roads. An extension of the Atchi- 
son line west to San Francisco would traverse 
little else except deserts, including those of New 
Mexico, Arizona, and the Mojave. Such an 
enterprise will necessarily prove disastrous, and, 
if carried out, will rob the stockholders of the 
Atchison line of all the advantages they will 
gain up to the point of junction with the South- 
ern Pacific. 

San Francisco has, however, little to fear 
from such a contingency. Railway capital, 
whether of Boston or other origin, is not so 
plentiful as to be ready to spend $3 for $1 worth 
of road, and an extension of the Atchison and 
Topeka line to California is not likely to be at- 
tempted. Notwithstanding the preparations 





now being made at Guaymas, an extension to 
that port will, as likely as not, be abandoned. 
It has no footing as a legitimate enterprise, and 
its only apology will be the object of making a 
profit through the sale of securities for which a 
market will have been afforded by the success 
in placing the stocks and bonds of the only por- 
tion of the line that can hope to prove self-sus- 
taining —vzz., that to the junction with the 
Southern Pacific. 

These considerations reduce the whole sub- 
ject to within the compass of a nut-shell. The 
Atchison and Topeka will secure the trade of 
Colorado and New Mexico to Kansas and Mis- 
souri. The Southern Pacific will give the trade 
of Arizona and the surrounding country to San 
Francisco; it will secure the Asiatic through- 
trade to California; it will afford a short and 
easy outlet for Californian grain, wool, and wine 
to Europe. There is no fear that the Golden 
State will be deprived of these advantages; and 
if it secure them, as probably it will, there can 
be little doubt that a new era of prosperity 
awaits the State—an era so active, so progress- 
ive, and so promising, that it will substantially 
create a new California. 

ALEXANDER DEL MAR. 
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The subject of this paper is older than Amer- 
ican civilization. Since the day that Nufiez de 
Balboa, from the summit of the isthmus cor- 
dillera, for the first time gazed on the vast Pa- 
cific, the question of an interoceanic canal has 
at various times agitated the greatest minds of 
the world. Now that “the dream of centuries” 
is undoubtedly on the eve of fulfillment, it is 
eminently proper that the people of the Pacific 
Coast, who, of all others, are the most interest- 
ed in this great work, should carefully inform 
themselves as to the merits of the three proj- 
ects claiming public attention, whereby the Pa- 
cific Coast is to be brought thousands of miles 
nearer the great marts of Europe. 

That the reader may the more readily com- 
prehend the subject, 4t will be presented under 
five heads, viz.: 

(1.) A topographical description of the Nica- 
ragua Interoceanic Canal route. 

(2.) A like description of the Panama Inter- 
oceanic Canal route, with explanations of the 
American and French surveys therefor. 

(3-) A like description of the Eads Ship Rail- 
way project across the Tehuantepec Isthmus. 


Vor, III.— 14. 





(4.) The effect of the completion of either of 
these three projects upon the interests of our 
Pacific Coast, and upon the commerce of the 
world. 

(5.) The political consideration of the ques- 
tion as it affects the interests of our country, 
and the application thereto of the “Monroe 
doctrine.” 

It will be perceived readily that a full discus- 
sion of these points would far exceed the limits 
of a magazine article; but it will be the aim of 
the writer to concisely state the leading features 
in connection therewith in such a manner that 
the general reader will derive a fair idea of the 
whole question, and thus be able to deal with it 
intelligently hereafter. 

The interoceanic canal projected by the Nica- 
ragua Maritime Canal Company, of which Gen- 
eral Grant is the President, has its initiative 
point on the Atlantic at San Juan del Norte,* 
Nicaragua, this port being situated at the mouth 





* Called by the English, ‘‘Greytown,” a name not used in 
Nicaragua, where it is commonly called ‘‘ Del Norte,” as dis- 
tinguished from San Juan del Sur, on the Pacific, commonly 
called ‘‘ Del Sur.” 
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-of the San Juan River, which connects Lake 

Nicaragua with the Caribbean Sea. This har- 
bor, as late as 1858, was an excellent one, with 
an entrance deep enough to float the largest 
ships. The San Juan is a large river, averag- 
ing about six hundred yards in width, and nav- 
igable for light draught steamers during the 
entire year, while during the rainy season, steam- 
ers of four hundred tons can ascend through it 
to Lake Nicaragua. It empties into the Carib- 
bean Sea through two principal channels, each 
about twenty miles in length (the Colorado 
branch and the San Juan proper), and also 
through a secondary branch leaving the San 
Juan below its junction with the Colorado, call- 
ed the Tauro branch. In former years the San 
Juan River proper carried most of the water, 
and, while this was the case, its current scoured 
the harbor of San Juan del Norte, and main- 
tained a depth of twenty-eight to thirty feet at 
its entrance. 

Since 1858, the volume of water going down 
the San Juan proper has gradually diminished, 
and has been diverted to the Colorado branch, 
which now carries seven-eighths of the water 
from Lake Nicaragua to the sea. The result 
of this change has been destructive to the har- 
bor of San Juan del Norte. The loss of a scour- 
ing current has caused a very serious shoaling of 
the harbor, and nearly destroyed its entrance. 
The restoration of this harbor is the most diffi- 
cult problem in the Nicaragua Canal project; 
and, while willingly admitting that it can be 
made a good harbor, I am inclined to the belief 
that it may cost double the amount allowed for 
in the estimates, which is placed at $2,822,630. 
The plan adopted for this purpose is to turn the 
entire water of the San Juan River down its 
Colorado branch—a point easy of accomplish- 
ment, since nature has already almost com- 
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pleted the work—thus isolating the harbor, 
which is then to be dredged, and its outer line 
protected by an artificial work, which fortunate- 
ly finds below the shifting river sand a solid 
clay foundation. This obstacle overcome, the 
rest of the work offers nothing that modern en- 
gineering cannot easily and safely accomplish. 
Indeed, nature meets man more than half way 
on the rest of the projected canal line. 

From the port of San Juan det Norte the 
canal line reaches the San Juan River just 
above where the San Carlos River empties into 
it from the Costa Rica side. The San Juan, 
above the mouth of the San Carlos, has no 
streams of consequence emptying into it. Be- 
low the San Carlos, this latter and the Serapa- 
qui River (also emptying into the San Juan 
from the Costa Rica side) render the main 
river liable to sudden freshets and unadapted 
to canal purposes. Above the San Carlos River 
the San Juan is subject to only such moderate 
increase of volume as may arise from an in- 
creased hight of the level of Lake Nicaragua 
during the rainy reason. In fact, it becomes a 
natural drainage channel from the lake, with a 
fall of only nine inches to the mile. 

Where the canal joins the San Juan River, 
just above the mouth of the San Carlos, a per- 
manent stone dam, 49 feet high, is to be con- 
structed, which at once raises the river above 
it two feet higher than the present high-water 
level of the lake, and over this dam the San 
Juan is allowed to find its way to the Atlan- 
tic. There is nothing especial about this dam, 
either in hight or length (2,000 feet) to dis- 
tinguish it from works of a similar character 
elsewhere. The abrupt banks of the river af- 
ford excellent abutments. From San Juan del 
Norte to the dam the canal runs mostly through 
an alluvial soil, where dredging machinery will 
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do most of the work with advantage. The hight 
of the lake and river above the dam being then 
109 feet 10 inches above sea level, locks (prob- 
ably seven in number) must be constructed to 
attain this level. It is proper here to state that, 
in the matter of locks, the Nicaragua Canal 
survey requires only what experience has al- 
ready demonstrated as practicable—a lock hav- 
ing been three years in use on the St. Mary’s 
Canal, constructed by General Weitzel, Engi- 
neer United States Army, with a length of 515 
feet, and a lift greater than will be needed in 
Nicaragua. It is in this respect principally that 
the Nicaragua survey differs from the Panama 
French survey. The elevation of 109 feet 10 
inches in Nicaragua is overcome by locks, while 
at Panama the De Lesseps survey surmounts 
an elevation of 294.7 feet by a low-tide, ocean- 
level cut. The merits of the two schemes will 
appear more in detail hereafter. From the San 
Carlos dam to the lake the river will need a 
large outlay to fit it for uninterrupted slack- 
water navigation. Its most abrupt sinuosities 
must be removed, and its channel cleared of 
rocks. Above the San Carlos dam are four rap- 
ids—the Machuca, the Balas, the Castillo, and 
the Toro. Of these only the Castillo deserves 


the name, and I have often run over all of them 
in river steamers of light draft, while, as before 


stated, lake steamers, built in the United States, 
have always reached Lake Nicaragua by pass- 
ing over them in the rainy season. Of course, 
the improvement of the river-bed would be 
made before the completion of the dam, and 
offers no obstacles that cannot be readily over- 
come. From the Toro Rapids to the lake (28 
miles) the San Juan flows in majestic silence— 
a wide and deep natural canal, needing little 
expenditure to fit it for heavy navigation. Lake 
Nicaragua* is a magnificent fresh-water inland 
sea, with an area of over 3,000 square miles, 
110 miles long, and about 35 miles wide, aver- 
aging from 9 to 15 fathoms deep, and its sur- 
face 107 feet 10 inches above the sea-level. Sit- 
uated north of it, 17 miles distant and 22.3 feet 
higher, is Lake Managua, about 30 miles long, 
which it is intended to connect with Lake Nic- 
aragua by a light draft canal, as subsidiary to 
the ship canal. The length of interoceanic 
canal navigation on Lake Nicaragua is 56% 
miles, from the junction of lake and river to 
the lake end of the Pacific division of the canal, 
at the mouth of the little River Lajas; and the 
only labor necessary thereon is the dredging of 
the soft mud for about seven miles from the 
junction of lake and river, where, by the grad- 





* Derived from ‘‘ Nicarao” —an Indian chief discovered by 
the Spaniards residing on the shores of the lake—with the ad- 
dition of the Spanish “agua,” or water. 





ual current into the river, the lake has been 
shoaled by “silt” deposit to a depth of about 
twelve feet at low water. Lake Nicaragua is 
the great feature of this route. Its immense 
area prevents any floods, as the extreme differ- 
ence from its low-water level at the end of the 
dry season and its high-water level at the end of 
the rainy season is only twelve feet. It furnishes 
far more water than can ever be used for lock- 
age, while it constitutes an excellent inland har- 
bor, and by its extent and connection with Lake 
Managua will render subsidiary to the ship ca- 
nal the territory of the republic, than which 
there is no richer in natural resources in the 
world. 

The Pacific division of this canal is 174% 
miles long, from the mouth of the Lajas on the 
lake (before alluded to) to the Pacific seaport 
of Brito. The elevation above lake level is 42 
feet, which, with the lake level above the sea, 
107 feet 10 inches, makes the lowest summit 
at present known between the Atlantic and Pa- 
cific oceans, 150 feet. There is nothing special 
in this cut between the lake and the Pacific. 
The only obstacle of note is the diversion of the 
small stream called the Rio Grande, which is a 
mere brook in the dry season, and never swells 
to respectable dimensions at any time. This 
diversion is necessary to prevent the interfer- 
ence of the stream with the canal, which is con- 
structed mostly through a wooded country and 
solid ground. 

At the little port of Brito the Nicaragua Ca- 
nal enters the Pacific. The harbor is mere- 
ly a small indentation in the coast line, with 
good anchorage, but insufficiently protected 
seaward. Partly by the excavation of the low 
sandy land at the head of the harbor, and by 
the construction of a short breakwater from 
the bluff forming its northern limit, a good har- 
bor can be made sufficient in size to answer 
every purpose, and as large as many important 
European ports. Of course, a duplicate sys- 
tem of locks must be constructed in these 174 
miles to overcome the difference between lake 
and sea level, already stated as being 107 feet 
1o inches. The original United States survey 
was made for ten locks, each of 1034 feet lift, 
but it is now proposed to increase the lift and 
diminish the number of locks to seven, which 
will save expense and economize time. 

It will be noticed that the work I have de- 
scribed is not only an interoceanic canal, but 
forms a system of internal improvement which 
will insure a rapid development of the republic 
of Nicaragua, and thereby materially add to 
the revenues of the canal company. 

On the various advantages justly claimed for 
this route—climatic, engineering, commercial, 
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and meteorological—it is foreign to the purpose 
of this paper to comment, and I close this de- 
scription of the Nicaragua Canal route with the 
following figures, which the reader should refer 
to hereafter for comparison : 


Total length of interoceanic navigation, 173.57 miles. 

Canal, from San Juan del Norte to San Carlos dam, 
35-90 miles. 

Slack-water river navigation, from San Carlos dam to 
lake junction, 63.90 miles. 

Lake navigation, from lake junction to lake end of 
Pacific division of canal, 56.50 miles. 

Extreme summit level, between Pacific and Atlantic 
oceans, 150 feet. 

Total length of canal to be constructed, 53.15 miles. 

Engineer's estimate of cost, $52,577,718. 

Engineer's estimate of time for construction, 5 years. 

Mercantile estimate of fossid/e cost, San Francisco 
Board of Trade, $100,000,000. 


THE PANAMA CANAL ROUTE. 


There have been two surveys made at the 
Panama Isthmus for an interoceanic canal: 
First, a United States Government survey, un- 
der the superintendence of Captain E. P. Lull 
and Civil Engineer Menocal, both ranking at 
the head of their profession in the United States 
navy, and forming, with other officers and men 
of the naval service, about the same party which 
had previously made the Government survey in 
Nicaragua; second, the survey lately made by 
French engineers, under the control of Count 
de Lesseps. The United States survey is for 
a Jock canal, with an elevation of one hundred 
and twenty-four feet, and the French survey for 
a low-tide level canal, without locks, through a 
summit level of two hundred and ninety-five 
feet above its surface. The Panama Railroad 
is forty-seven and a half miles long, and both 
surveys follow its track approximately. I will 
first describe the American lock canal project. 
Leaving the Atlantic at Aspinwall about one 
mile inside the present railroad wharf, the 
canal enters a low, swampy region, densely cov- 
ered with tropical vegetation. Through this 
region and to the river Chagres there are two 
engineering difficulties to be contended with: 
First, the maintenance of the banks of the canal 
through a soil of such consistency, especially 
during the rainy season,* that it may fill in as 
fast as dredged, which difficulty could, if neces- 
sary, be overcome by training walls; second, 
between the Atlantic and the Chagres River 
there are thirteen streams running across the 
canal line, of small dimensions during the dry 
season, but troublesome when swollen by heavy 
rains. The American survey provides for these 





* At Aspinwall, during the year 1872, the enormous precipi- 
registered. 


tation of 170.18 inches was 





by thirteen culverts, which carry them under 
the canal, to resume their channels on the other 
side of it. Besides the provision made for the 
thirteen small streams, there are in this section 
three minor branches, turned into side drains. 

An examination of the map will show that 
this section of the work runs nearly parallel 
with a range of hills inland, from which these 
streams start. Disposing of these minor ob- 
stacles, and raising the canal level by twelve 
locks, at convenient intervals, the work ap- 
proaches the key of the Panama Canal survey, 
—the River Chagres. Where the canal crosses 
the Chagres, near the present railroad bridge, 
it has a channel nineteen hundred feet wide— 
frequently insufficient to carry its waters, which, 
only a year since, inundated the valley, swept 
the iron bridge down the river, and covered the 
railroad track for days. In fact, the Chagres 
is a violent, rapid stream during the rainy sea- 
sons, and has been known to rise forty-eight 
feet in one night. Over the Chagres, on a via- 
duct built on twelve arches, the canal is car- 
ried, leaving the river to find its way unvexed 
to the sea. This work, practical and perma- 
nent, although necessarily expensive, solves the 
problem of the Panama Canal. A feeder, for 
locking purposes, is run from the Chagres, tap- 
ping it twelve miles up the river, and there ap- 
pears no doubt of the capacity of the river to 
furnish all the necessary lockage water, al- 
though it might tax it seriously, with a large 
traffic, during the dry season. Past the Chag- 
res, the character of the work in not formida- 
ble, although, owing to the high summit, the 
excavation through the Culebra division is very 
heavy, even with the reduction made by the 
elevation of the canal, which, again seeking 
sea-level by thirteen locks, finally finds the 
Pacific quarter of a mile east of the present 
railroad wharf; whence, owing to the large rise 
and fall of tide, it is carried about two miles out 
into the bay until it meets deep water. The 
survey for the Panama Canal above described 
is considered by the best engineering talent in 
this country as the only manner in which the 
difficulties of the project can be surmounted at 
any cost within commercial limits. 

Count de Lesseps has decided that he musi 
have a low-tide level canal across the Panama 
Isthmus, and, while he may over-value its ad- 
vantages, his opponents must concede their 
existence. The French survey leaves the At- 
lantic at Navy Bay at the same place as the 
United States survey—in fact, both surveys fol- 
low the railroad approximately, and both en- 
counter the same obstacles, but surmount them 
differently. Both surveys include a breakwater 
in Navy Bay (Aspinwall), protecting the end of 
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the canal from the northers experienced there 
at times, also making a safe anchorage near the 
entrance. Of course, a depth of twenty-eight 
feet below low-tide level involves vastly in- 
creased excavation, and the streams before de- 
scribed as crossing the canal line before it 
reaches the Chagres are taken care of by a /a?- 
eval canal, also used to carry the surplus waters 
of the Chagres, as will be hereafter described. 
On reaching the Chagres, De Lesseps attempts 
the stupendous task of entirely obliterating that 
river before it reaches the canal, the surface of 
which crosses the river-bed forty-two feet be- 
low its bottom. At Gamboa, about two miles 
above the canal line, an enormous dam is con- 
structed across the whole valley of the Chagres, 
creating a large artificial lake, which is to hold 
the entire volume of the river, the waters of 
which are gradually to be drawn off by the lat- 
eral canal before alluded to, and, to a limited 
extent, into the canal itself. To judge of the 
character of this work, the following estimate 
from the French survey is given herewith: 


Length of dam, feet 

Hight above bed of the Chagres, feet 

Hight above canal level, feet 

Hight above canal bottom, feet 9 
Estimated cost, 10 per cent. contingency . .$20,000,000. 


It will be noted that the bottom of the canal 
passes 2” front of the dam, seventy feet below 
the river bed, and that the Chagres River is 
wiped out of existence between the canal and 
the Atlantic. When the enormous rain-fall, the 
violent freshets, and the large amount of sedi- 
ment and floatage brought down by floods are 
considered, one begins to realize the enormous 
difficulties of the project, the doubtful results 
of the attempt, and the impossibility of estimat- 
ing additional cost which may be caused by 
contingencies liable to occur. Presuming its 
completion, will this dam not be a standing 
menace to the canal, passing in modest silence 
two hundred feet below its top? What will be 
the result of a moderate earthquake shock, or 
of seepage during the rainy season? Thus ob- 
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literating the Chagres, the canal passes on into 
the Culebra division, cutting through an eleva- 
tion a few inches less than three hundred feet, 
of course with an immensely increased excava- 
tion as compared with the United States sur- 
vey, but encountering otherwise no formidable 
engineering obstacles, and finally reaching the 
Pacific through the valley of the little Rio 
Grande, about six miles west of the city of Pan- 
ama, and there meeting deep water about four 
miles outside the high-water mark. The mean 
sea level of both oceans is now known to be 
the same, but while at Aspinwall the tide ebbs 
and flows from one and a half to two feet, at 
Panama the tidal movement is eighteen to 
twenty-six feet. 

The American, as well as the French survey, 
overcome the difficulty by placing a tidal lock 
at the Pacific end of the canal, which complete- 
ly controls the question. Such is the French 
survey for a sea-level Panama canal. The at- 
tention of the reader is called to the following 
comparative figures: 


Length of Panama Railroad, 47.5 miles. 

Length of United States Panama lock canal, 41.7 
miles. 

Length of French sea level canal, 45 miles. 

Engineers’ estimate of cost of United States lock 
canal, including 20 per cent. contingency, $94,511,360. 

Engineers’ estimate of French sea level canal, includ- 
ing 10 per cent. contingency, 843,000,000 francs ($168, - 
000,000). 

Mercantile estimate of prodadle cost of French low- 
tide level canal, San Francisco Board of Trade, $300,- 
000,000. 

Summit level of Panama Canal survey, 295.7 feet. 

Engineers’ estimate of time for construction, 8 years. 


THE EADS TEHUANTEPEC SHIP RAILWAY, 


The survey for this interoceanic project has 
not been made, and it is accordingly impossi- 
ble to give an accurate description of the line 
or its exact length. The Tehuantepec Isthmus 
United States Canal survey is 144 miles long, 
to which is to be added about 28 miles of river 
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navigation, making a total of 172 miles, and 
former surveys for railway and canal purposes 
have found the lowest practicable summit at 
754 feet. The carial project for this route was 
abandoned because of the high summit neces- 
sitating a large number of locks, with a scant 
water supply, while a tide-level canal is impos- 
sible at any admissible cost. For a ship rail- 
way it offers advantages over any American 
isthmus, and an ordinary railway is now being 
constructed there by an American company. 
The Coatzacoalcos River is a stream of respect- 
able magnitude, running northerly across the 
northern slope of the isthmus, with 12 to 13 
feet of water on its bar, which it is proposed to 
deepen sufficiently to admit the largest ships, 
which can ascend the river about 25 miles— 
how far before arriving at the Atlantic end of 
the proposed railway, I presume Mr. Eads him- 
self has not decided. There are no formidable 
obstacles in the way of building an ordinary 
railroad across the isthmus beyond the heavy 
cuts and fills usually found in a country of that 
character, and the railroad finds its Pacific ter- 
minus at Salina Cruz, near Ventosa, at the head 
of the Gulf of Tehuantepec, where a port must 
be constructed. Probably Captain Eads can 
improve the Coatzacoalcos River for heavy nav- 


igation 25 to 28 miles, and his railroad will be 
about 123 miles long. He estimates the cost at 


$75,000,000, It has been my purpose to avoid 
a discussion of the merits of the three routes 
here described, but it will be impossible to do 
so in the case of this project, if the reader is to 
acquire an intelligent idea of it. My high re- 
spect for the ability of Captain Eads, my es- 
teem for him, founded on a slight personal ac- 
quaintance, and the fact that I can lay claim to 
no technical knowledge of civil engineering, are 
good reasons for approaching this subject with 
deference, and I must regard myself as merely 
a student of the project. 

Captain Eads takes the ship out of water by 
a submerged inclined track, on which the cra- 
dle is run deep enough to allow the ship to be 
placed upon it, properly lined and blocked, aft- 
er which a stationary engine hauls cradle and 
ship out of water to the railroad proper, where 
four “Mogul” locomotives are placed ahead of 
it on a twelve-rail track, which haul ship and 
cradle to the other end of the track, where, by 
a reverse process, the ship is again placed in 
the water. Of course, there must be a cradle in 
use for each ship being transported simultane- 
ously. The grades are overcome by “pping ta- 
bles and the curves by ¢urn-tables, as can readi- 
ly be imagined, of gigantic size. How many of 
these he will need cannot be known until sur- 
veys are completed, but I fear the Tehuantepec 





Isthmus will give him many grades and curves. 
He at first estimated the cost of such a railway 
at half the cost of a ship canal, but his present 
idea is that it will cost $75,000,000, which at 
once detracts from his scheme the principal 
merit heretofore claimed for it, which was com- 
paratively small cost, for there is every pros- 
pect that the Nicaragua Canal can be constuct- 
ed for a like amount; and while the deprecia- 
tion, and wear and tear of his railway, sub- 
jected to the action of a tropical climate, will 
necessarily be great, a ship canal improves with 
age—congiderations of no little importance. 

That Captain Eads can construct a ship rail- 
way across Tehuantepec, there is little doubt; 
that he can so construct it as to meet all the re- 
quirements of the case, is another considera- 
tion. His mechanical appliances for overcom- 
ing the objections I was able to point out to 
him appeared complicated, while the engineer- 
ing obstacles of curves, grades, etc., his inti- 
mate knowledge of his profession had already 
indicated methods placing them under his con- 
trol. He was willing to handle a loaded ship 
as carefully as I demanded, while it was my 
object not to allow previous prejudices to affect 
my judgment of the merits of the scheme. In 
one respect, however, I fear he has underrated 
the difficulty of his project. I doubt if at Te- 
huantec, or on any tropical American isthmus, 
he can find a foundation for such a road as he 
wishes to build. The “cuts” may support it, 
but the “fills” may fail to do so. The suc- 
cess of the scheme depends on extreme rigid- 
ity of road and cradle, and if in tropical coun- 
tries foundations are always troubling railroad 
engineers under ordinary tracks, what are we 
to expect under a weight of fifteen or twenty 
thousand tons concentrated within the limits of 
the cradle carrying the loaded ship? Captain 
Eads is one of the greatest living engineers, 
and, if capitalists will furnish funds, he may 
build his railway; but unless it is cheaper than 
a canal what advantage does it offer? Why 
try an experiment when a certainty offers the 
same results? However, in the absence of a 
survey with instruments of precision, it is prob- 
ably unfair to discuss the project at all, and I 
dismiss it, with great respect for the ability and 
resources of the illustrious projector. 


COMMERCIAL RESULTS ANTICIPATED. 


That an American interoceanic canal will ef- 
fect great changes in the world’s commerce 
none can doubt, but what little I shall have to 
say on this branch of the subject will refer to 
the effect it will have upon American commer- 
cial interests generally, and especially upon 
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the interests of the Pacific Coast of our coun- 
try, commercial, agricultural, and social. A 
project which brings this coast nearly nine 
thousand miles nearer our Atlantic sea-board 
and the great marts of Europe cannot fail to 
work great changes in our commercial position. 
The inhabitants of the Pacific Coast must for 
a long period continue rather a producing than 
a manufacturing people, and what manufactur- 
ing we are able to accomplish will be from our 
own products. The saving in time, insurance, 
depreciation, and freights, applicable to Oregon 
and California, alone will amount in ten years 
to the cost of the Nicaragua Canal. The sav- 
ing above named, applied to this year’s Oregon 
and California wheat crop, can be placed with 
sober truth at fully eight million dollars! When 
our wool, wine, and other growing industries 
are considered, it will easily be seen that the pro- 
ducers of our coast should strain every nerve 
to insure the success of an interoceanic canal. 

Nor, as might at first sight appear, will the 
canal injure our local railroads. While it would 
undoubtedly at first deprive them of the through 
freights, or force upon them a reduction which 
would be a great benefit to our State, in a 
short time after its completion their local traf- 
fic would far surpass all the through traffic they 
can hope to control, and, with our other inter- 
ests, they would reap the benefit of our rapidly 
increasing development, carrying all the pro- 
ducts of our soil to tide-water, and securing a 
greatly increased passenger traffic. Meanwhile 
they have probably six years during the period 
of construction to accommodate themselves to 
the change. 

The completion of the canal will make San 
Francisco the distributing point for the pro- 
ducts of China, Japan, and Central America as 
far east as the Missouri, for it will then be to 
the interest of our railroads to secure this dis- 
tribution rather than allow it to be made west- 
ward from Atlantic sea-board cities after reach- 
ing them through the canal. A rapid develop- 
ment of the Central American States and west 
Mexican coast would ensue, and those markets 
would increase their demand upon us for the 
commodities we are already sending there in 
limited quantity. Our merchant steam marine 
would rapidly increase, for the commerce be- 
tween our eastern sea-board and our west coast 
being coastwise, and shut out from European 
competition, we should need a large steam ton- 
nage under American colors to carry our freights 
eastward, while they would also compete with 
foreign steamers for European freights. It will 
bea glorious day for our State when San Fran- 
cisco wharves shall be crowded with four and 
five thousand ton screw steamers flying our flag 





and loading with our products, and with the 
completion of the canal this day will surely 
come. Cheap communication with Europe will 
bring to us desirable European immigration to 
settle up our lands and displace the unassimilat- 
ive Chinese who are trying to crowd in upon 
us. Shall we not tend to keep them out by fill- 
ing the places they would occupy with a class 
of immigrants that can be Americanized? An 
intelligent mind investigating this subject finds 
the grand results unfolding themselves until an 
interoceanic canal appears the greatest boon our 
coast can ask for, and to the names that are as- 
sociated therewith their country and the world 
will accord undying luster. 


POLITICAL CONSIDERATIONS OF THE CANAL 
QUESTION. 


Primarily, it would appear that it matters lit- 
tle who constructs a canal if our country is ac- 
corded the unrestricted use of it, in common 
with other nations. A further inquiry, however, 
must satisfy us that if we do not build this work 
we must acquire a controlling interest therein. 
We cannot afford so important a link in our 
coastwise communication to remain in the 
hands of any European organization, which 
would naturally consult foreign interests rather 
than our own. The Central American repub- 
lics are now friendly to us, although sparsely 
inhabited and without development. The com- 
pany constructing and managing an interoce- 
anic canal would soon wield an influence para- 
mount to the local government, and the policy 
of the latter might become subservient thereto 
and inimical to us. 

During the existence of the Panama Railroad 
it has been deemed a necessity for our govern- 
ment to keep armed forces almost constantly at 
both ends of the transit, and these forces have 
often been landed and kept on shore indefinitely 
for the protection of life and property. If this 
has been the case with a railroad managed by 
permanent ewloyés and with a small native 
population, what may we expect when five to 
ten thousand laborers of various nationalities 
are congregated there, subject to a lax police 
control, suffering from malarial fevers, discon- 
tented, mutinous, and with a free supply of na- 
tive agua ardicnte? Add thereto a greatly 
increased native population, and we have all 
the elements needing military power to control 
them in emergencies. 

When Count de Lesseps’s company have pur- 
chased the Panama Railroad, which they have 
agreed to do as a preliminary step, we no longer 
have large American interests to protect there. 
It will be natural, and indeed necessary, for him 
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to call upon the French Government to protect 
the enterprise, as we have protected the rail- 
road company on many occasions. The French 
Government, both during and after construc- 
tion, will find it necessary to station armed 
forces at both ends and on the line of the canal. 
After landing these forces a few times, what 
more natural than that they should see the ad- 
vantage and economy of having these troops 
in barracks on shore—always within call! If 
it is claimed that the French Government ac- 
cepts no responsibility in this connection, why 
has it already appointed an official agent to 
oversee the initiation of the work? If, at the 
end of our late internal war, our Government 
deemed it necessary to request the French to 
promptly leave Mexico—merely contiguous ter- 
ritory—how much more important tHat they 
should not be placed in a position completely 
controlling our coastwise commerce, and estab- 
lishing, first their influence, then their power, 
and lastly, if we are quiescent, their flag on the 
American Isthmus! Are the American people 
prepared for this? The late William H. Sew- 
ard, than whom no brighter intellect ever graced 
American history, was wont to say that the Pa- 
cific Ocean is to be the scene of man’s greatest 
achievements. Are we prepared to have the 
key thereto in foreign hands? Every Ameri- 





can heart will say nay, and honor the patriot- 
ism of President Hayes and General Grant 
when they foresee these results and point them 
out to their countrymen. 

Nor is a large army and navy a necessity in 
the maintenance of the Monroe doctrine; on 
the contrary, both would become a necessity 
were it to be disregarded. The United States 
have a moral prestige sufficient to create a re- 
spect for our rights and interests, and it is far 
better to meet attempted European domination 
on this continent with a decisive negative zow 
than to object thereto after it has passed the 
initiative. It matters little where the capital 
comes from to construct an interoceanic canal, 
but a due respect for our national and traditional 
policy, as well as for our national pride, should 
indicate the propriety of its accomplishment 
through an American organization; and it isa 
poor compliment to our discernment that we are 
to be kept quiescent by an “ American Branch, 
which can any day be voted out of existence at 
the headquarters of the Panama Canal Com- 
pany in Paris! Americans will not fail to ap- 
preciate the words of one who has proved 
himself worthy of their patriotic regard: “I 
commend an American canal, on American soil, 
to the American people !” 

Wm. LAWRENCE MERRY. 





A NIGHT OF STORM. 


The night shuts down with falling rain, 
That drapes the world in double pall; 

The loud blast battles with the pane, 
And fierce and far the breakers call. 


Down the long room, grown weird and grim, 
Strange shadows hover, waveringly ; 

I move among the folios dim, 
And count the hours till I am free. 


Free—and for what? 


Ah me! for whose 


Soft voice, and gentle touch and smile, 
The day’s dull burden to unloose, 
And lull my cares—a little while? 


Free, to recross the threshold dark 
Of the four walis I name my home; 
To change of toil; then, sleepless, mark 
The long, slow hours till dawn shall come. 


By loving presences made sweet 
In other homes on nights like these, 
What matters how the storm may beat! 
What wild winds lash the quivering trees! 
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For them the firelight’s ruddy bloom, 
The laugh, the song, the dear caress: 
For me the labor and the gloom, 
The silence, and the loneliness. 


O my one friend—unfailing, sure, 

Through life’s young years! how far indeed 
The way, the barriers how secure 

That hold thee from my earnest need! 


From this thy dear abiding place 
What undreamed mysteries divide— 
Else love, supreme o’er death and space, 


Would bring thee, 


Away, vain thoughts! 


helpful, to my side. 


Ye do but take 


The strength J crave for daily tasks; 
And this (what though the keart should break !) 
Is all that now my spirit asks. 


The manna of a kindly word 
By chance may feed me, now and then; 
At times Faith’s silent chords be stirred 
By note of robin or of wren; 


Upon some flower-face, lifted mute 
The road beside, my eyes may read, 
Sweeter than voice of bird or lute, 
A message fitting to my need: 


Or, haply nearer than I see, 

Than this a darker threshold passed, 
An opening door may welcome me 

To home, to light and love, at last. 


INA D. COOLBRITH. 





A STRANGE CONFESSION. 


CHAPTER XV. 


On the production by Garratt of the alleged 
note from Judge Simon, Casserly hung his head 
inshame. Though he was capable of misrep- 
resenting facts—a prominent trait of detectives 
generally, and considered by them legitimate— 
he could not have stooped to a forgery under 
such circumstances. He was on the point of 
protesting, but Garratt hurried matters forward, 
fearing to trust him. Casserly hesitated until 
it was too late. Besides, he was almost ready 
to believe that the end justified the means; for 
if, through careless detective work, he had per- 
mitted Howard, an innocent man, to bear the 
burden of guilt, he would have been disgraced 
as a detective; and Casserly, be it remembered, 
had certain noble aspirations in that direction. 





After all, however, Casserly was uneasy. Had 
the young man been permitted to secure his 
mother’s coéperation in the theory of accident- 
al killing, the whole matter would have rested 
there, and the scaffold would have been useless. 
Once it had been nearly knocked down; now 
the grim shadow of its beam fell upon the floor 
of the woman’s cell. True to his promise, Gar- 
ratt had made the woman speak; true to his 
reasoning, she was the criminal. 

“Garratt,” said Casserly, when they had left 
the cell, “I am very sorry you forged that note.” 

“Nonsense, Casserly! I can’t imagine what 
is coming over you of late. I suppose you un- 
derstand the whole scheme now.” 

“T don’t know,” replied Casserly, in a tone 
that implied a desire to have as little to do with 
Garratt as possible. 
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Nevertheless, Garratt, always zealous, made 
an explanation : 

“Old Simon has espoused the cause of these 
people, and is working against you.” 

Casserly leaned against the wall at the head 
of the stairs, with his hands in his pockets, and 
made noreply. This disappointed Garratt, who 
saw that Casserly took no interest in what he 
said. 

“TI discovered,” continued Garratt, “that he 
had gained her confidence, and was going to 
befriend her.” 

Casserly rattled some coin in his pocket, con- 
tinued to look at the floor, and said nothing. 

“T knew, Casserly, that a note from him 
would gettle everything.” 

“How about a prosecution for forgery?” 

“T studied that over carefully. He will not 
bring suit, because by doing so he would pub- 
lish the fact of his connivance with her. This 
would be all right if she had regularly employed 
him as an attorney. But not only did he quit 
the practice of law many years ago, but he 
avowedly was your assistant in this matter. He 
would blow out his brains sooner than let these 
facts become known. And, then, as to the le- 
gal question involved: you know well enough 
in what forgery consists, as defined by the code. 
A forgery of this kind does not come under that 
definition; for it was not uttered with the in- 
tention, nor did it in fact have the effect, of 
injuring him to any extent whatever. So you 
see he is bound hand and foot.” 

Casserly, looking weary and bored, com- 
menced to descend. He was followed by Gar- 
ratt, who was greatly annoyed at Casserly’s si- 
lence. 

They met Judge Simon on the lower landing. 
The old man’s eyes looked bright, and his man- 
ner was cheerful. 

“T have just come from Howard,” he said. 

Garratt regarded Casserly reproachfully, for 
Casserly had neglected the injunction. 

“He said he told you all about it,” continued 
Judge Simon, in a manner that indicated un- 
speakable gratification. “I knew all along 
that there was a misunderstanding. The whole 
thing is as plain as daylight now, Casserly, and 


I wonder that I allowed my first impression to. 


leave me for an instant. The young man states 
the case clearly. Now, the whole trouble has 
consisted in this: The mother thought her son 
was guilty, and consequently rescued him, and 
endeavored to conceal him—simply because he 
never informed her. Learning that they were 
imprisoned and suspected, he hastened to sur- 
render himself and clear up the mystery—even 
hesitating to change his original confession into 
one of accidental killing. You know, Casser- 





ly, that I told you that such a man as you de- 
scribed Howard to be would naturally take a 
desperate step at first, being crushed and heart- 
broken, and that soon nature would assert it- 
self, and he would come back to his normal 
condition. You remember that, don’t you?” 

“Yes,” replied Casserly, wearily, and dread- 
ing to tell what he knew. 

“Then it is all right. Doctor,” said the old 
man, turning to Garratt, “of course you will 
hold the inquest immediately, and relieve these 
persons of the stigma resting upon them—but 
hasn’t it been a strange affair? To think that 
all this trouble and anxiety should have arisen 
out of a mere misunderstanding! Why, it is 
remarkable, Casserly. And you were put to so 
much trouble, all for nothing, Casserly. That 
was a good joke,” and the old man laughed 
heartily. “And to think there should be a riot 
about it! I’ll tell you what / think: that hard- 
headed youngster ought to be soundly thrashed 
for putting everybody to so much trouble, and 
getting his mother and sweetheart into jail just 
because he was insanely stubborn.” The old 
man was so happy that he laughed at his own 
humor. 

“Have you been up to see his mother?” he 
asked. 

Garratt waited for Casserly to reply; but the 
latter gentleman merely looked at the floor, 
and rattled the coin in his pocket. 

“Yes,” said Garratt. 

“How did she take it? 
prised, wasn’t she?” 

“We didn’t tell her.” 

“Why?” 

Garratt looked at Casserly, who seemed im- 
patient, and desirous that the conversation 
should terminate. Garratt felt it a task to 
make the disclosure; but he bravely nerved 
himself for it, and said: 

“Howard did not kill the girl.” 

“What!” exclaimed Judge Simon, snapping 
him up sharp and quick. 

“T say,” repeated Garratt, “that Howard did 
not kill the girl.” 

Judge Simon’s face assumed a degree of pal- 
lor. “What do you mean?” he asked. 

“Just what I say. We have discovered the 
guilty party.” 

“Nonsense!” 

“We congratulate ourselves that it is a fact 
nevertheless, and that suspicion no longer rests 
on the wrong person.” 

This was having a strange effect upon the 
old man, who seemed stunned and bewildered; 
and his pallor was increasing. 

“For my part,” continued Garratt, “I am 
thankful that a way has been discovered where- 


Considerably sur- 
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by justice may be wrought. Mrs. Howard has 
made a full and free confession of the—the 
killing of Rose Howard. She says she fired 
the pistol.” 

The old man had been listening with bated 
breath and distended eyes. When Garratt fin- 
ished, Judge Simon was crushed and beaten. 
His stout, generous, cheery heart sunk down— 
down, and a choking feeling in his throat pre- 
vented utterance. Garratt was alarmed at his 
appearance; but Casserly seemed utterly in- 
different, looking at neither. Garratt, taking 
advantage of the old man’s helpless condition, 
turned to leave, but was surprised to find him- 
self caught by the arm in a quick, strong, nerv- 
ous grasp, and violently thrown backward to 
the wall. Judge Simon’s face was undergoing 
a wonderful change. Anger now flashed from 
his eyes, and speech returned. 

“Garratt,” he said, in a thick voice, “you 
have done this. It is like your sneaking, cow- 
ardly nature. Garratt, I denounce you as a 
murderer. I denounce you as a man who has 
dishonored his manhood’s birthright, and sold 
it for blood. Garratt”—and his voice was husky, 
while he shook with emotion —“if there is a 
God in heaven, I call upon him, in the name of 
human justice and divine right, to curse you; to 
pursue you with misfortune, disease, poverty, 


and death; and, finally, to damn you as only 
the meanest of heaven’s enemies should be 
damned. Go!” 

Trembling as a man palsied, the old Judge 
pointed to the door, the most intense scorn and 
loathing appearing in every line of his face. 

Garratt meekly turned away, and, joining 


Casserly, left the jail. His step was hurried 
and nervous, for he dreaded the result of the 
disclosure that would follow Judge Simon’s en- 
trance of the cell; and, besides, there was not 
so much contentment and gratification in his 
face. Rather was there gathering gloom and 
darkness, and an apparent realization ef having 
done too much. In spite of him, he could not 
banish from his memory a woman kneeling on 
the floor in anguish, and calling on God for 
mercy on her soul. 

The two men walked along moody and si- 
lent; and Garratt saw that he had forfeited 
Casserly’s esteem, for Casserly paid no more 
attention to him, and suddenly turned into St. 
John Street, leaving him alone. 

Casserly was in a bitter mood, and it was 
caused not alone by Garratt’s despicable act. 
But this was enough to set Judge Simon against 
him forever, and he was unhappy at the pros- 
pect of losing the old man’s friendship. This 
was, at that time, a stronger feeling in Casser- 
ly’s breast than sorrow that the criminal had 





been discovered and run to earth. This trou- 
bled him, also. Yet there was another feeling, 
and one showing Casserly’s weaker side. It 
was chagrin and mortification that Garratt had 
solved the problem, and not he; that Garratt 
had shown more sagacity and cunning; that 
Garratt had discovered things that he had not; 
that Garratt had treated him like a child, in not 
trusting him enough to confide in him. The 
former was his reason for despising Garratt; 
the latter, for hating him. 

Perhaps in all his life Judge Simon had never 
before experienced so severe a shock. Besides 
grief occasioned by the woman’s confession, 
there was profound mortification and humilia- 
tion that she had so completely ignored him, 
and, instead of trusting in him, confided her life- 
and-death secret to men who were hunting her 
without mercy. 

But the old man was a philosopher. Anger 
and resentment, so far as feeling for her was 
concerned, found no place in his heart. Before 
he trusted himself to see her, he studied the 
subject from every point of view. He had al- 
ready analyzed her disposition, and now con- 
fessed inwardly that he had mistaken her. It 
was possible, however, he thought, that her 
great strength of character had finally suc- 
cumbed to weariness and exhaustion. 

Could he yet save her? That was the only 
question that finally shaped itself. If the most 
cunning subtlety of the law could effect any- 
thing, he would resort to it. If the District At- 
torney, intrenched behind towering battlements 
of facts, piled high and cemented strongly, 
could resist an untiring siege that might extend 
through years, then the battle was lost already. 
But Judge Simon had enemies in his own camp. 
The prize for which he fought eluded and be- 
trayed him. 

After a long time he entered the cell. The 
unhappy woman was kneeling at the bed-side, 
weeping. All her strength was gone; nothing 
but tenderness remained, and womanly depend- 
ence, and hope that had changed from earthly 
to heavenly. 

She did not move when he entered. He 
stood beside her, but she did not look at him; 
she cared no more for his friendship, he thought. 

“My friend,” he said, softly and kindly. 

She recognized his voice, and buried her face 
deeper in her arm, and wept more violently. He 
waited until she was more composed, and then 
took her by the arm, and gently raised her and 
seated her. The tenderness of his manner 
touched her deeply; and when she saw his 
face, there was not a trace of reproach —noth- 
ing but pity and sorrow; sorrow so great that 
it deepened the wrinkles in his face, and made 
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him look older. He spoke with all kindness: 
‘My dear friend, I am grieved to see you in 
so much trouble.” 

Her tears started afresh at this. 

“ However,” he continued, “we must not de- 
spair. You don’t think it indelicate in me to 
still insist on being your friend, do you?” 

“Oh, no—oh, no! Your kindness is a severer 
rebuke than reproaches could be. But you 
don’t understand—you don’t understand.” 

“T think Ido. They entrapped you in some 
way. Tell me all about it.” 

With an effort she controlled her feelings. 

“Well,” she said, “they showed me a note 
from you—” 

“A note from me! To whom?” 

“To me—advising me to tell everything.” 

He rose from his seat in astonishment and 
anger, his eyes flashing angrily. 

“It is a forgery!” he exclaimed. 
wrote such a note.” 

“T knew it was a forgery,” she said, calmly. 
“It did not deceive me in the least—after I had 
considered it a while.” 

He was as greatly astonished at this as at the 
other. 

“Then why, in the name of heaven, did you 
make'that confession?” 

This was rather abrupt, for she sunk under it. 
“And 


“T never 


“T had to—I had to,” she sobbed. 
hen, a confession following such a note from 
you, when I suspected that they had learned of 
your friendship for me, would have greater 


weight. They did not entrap me. I under- 
stood every word and movement.” 

Judge Simon was puzzled more and more, 
and for the first time he realized her superior 
tact. If her every appearance had not given 
unmistakable evidence of all hope abandoned, 
he would have believed that she was managing 
a scheme beyond his comprehension. 

To make this belief in her despair a matter 
beyond doubt, he asked: 

“Did they tell you that your son now says 

hat he fired the shot accidentally?” 

There could be no dissembling in the look 
of astonishment in her face that instantly dried 
up every trace of tears. 

“Did he?” she asked, breathlessly. 

“It is a fact.” 

And then, when she saw the mistake that she 

ad made, it crushed her lower than-ever. At 
ength, between her sobs, she asked if she might 
be permitted to see her son. 

“T think so,” replied Judge Simon. 

peak to Casserly.” 

“And Emily, too, if you please.” 

Judge Simon dispatched a messenger for Cas- 

erly, who came, and willingly consented, there 


“T will 





being nothing more to be gained by keeping 
them apart. 

Strange as it may appear, the young man 
showed little sign of pleasure when the jailer 
came to conduct him to his mother’s cell. He 
hesitated, and then passed silently out. 

With Emily, however, it was very different. 
Her eyes lighted with intense pleasure. She 
was kept in ignorance of the confession. Judge 
Simon himself accompanied the eager, trem- 
bling girl. 

Howard entered the cell first. Only his 
mother and Casserly were within. Mrs. How- 
ard had been standing with parted lips, and 
every nerve strung to its utmost tension, while 
the door was being unlocked. When her son 
appeared on the threshold, she started toward 
him with a suppressed sob of joy and extended 
arms. Then she suddenly halted, and seemed 
turned to stone; for, plainly enough to her keen 
sight, appeared in her son’s face the merest 
shadow of a look of repulsion. 

“My son!” she stammered, inarticulately. 

“Mother!” was his reply—but not in the 
warm tone that every circumstance seemed to 
require; for he, also, was in ignorance of her 
confession. It is true that he put his arm 
around her and kissed her; but, for all that, it 
was in a manner that so went to the mother’s 
heart, congealing the warm blood there, that 
she shrunk away, and cowered in a chair. The 
young man exhibited no surprise at this move- 
ment of humiliation and despair. 

Just at this time Judge Simon entered with 
Emily. The timid girl cast an eager and in- 
describably longing look upon the young man, 
who took a step toward her; but she saw Mrs. 
Howard, and went to her, and put her arms 
around her with affectionate tenderness. 

“My darling mother!” she said. 

The poor woman took the girl in her arms, 
and held her close to her heart, kissing her 
and weeping bitterly. 

“Mother,” whispered the girl eagerly, “may 
I speak now?” 

“No!” replied Mrs. Howard, a terrible fear 
checking her tears. 

But Casserly overheard them. He gently 
raised the girl, and, taking her aside, in a kind 
manner, said : 

“It is not necessary to say anything now. 
She—she has confessed everything.” 

“Who has?” asked the girl aloud, greatly 
startled. 

Casserly replied by pointing to Mrs. How- 
ard, and added: 

“Hush! She has told the whole story—how 
they were talking—how she fired the pistol— 
everything.” 
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“Who fired the pistol?” asked the girl, in a 
loud voice. 

Casserly was annoyed. Her voice had at- 
tracted the attention of all present. Casserly’s 
annoyance led him to say aloud: 

“Mrs. Howard has confessed that she killed 
the girl.” 

Emily’s eyes opened wide with unbounded 
astonishment, and her look was one of utter 
helplessness. Howard was electrified. His face 
blanched, his heart stopped beating. The mo- 
mentary silence was terrible. Then Howard re- 
gained his composure, and, stepping forward, 
said, in an excited manner: , 

“My mother is innocent! Oh, mother, moth- 
er! why do you want to sacrifice yourself to 
save me? I solemnly swear, in the presence of 
God, that I alone am guilty. Casserly ig 

“John!” Emily had sprung forward, and 
grasped him by both arms, looking up into his 
face with such a startled, frightened look, that 
he thought she was insane—such a wild, un- 
earthly look—so unlike the Emily that he knew. 
Her exclamation and strange manner checked 
him; and he put his hands upon her shoulders, 
and looked wistfully into her eyes. 

“John!” she exclaimed again, in absolutely a 
meaningless tone, gazing at him wildly. 

Then she released his arms, and ran to Mrs. 
Howard. 

“Mother!” she stammered, her cheeks flush- 
ed and her eyes staring. “Mother! I w7z//— 
speak. You are innocent! I—I—don’t—don’t 
—look at me so. I w// speak. Don’t let her 
—look—at me. Don’t let her—speak—to me. 
I will speak! I have it here—in my bosom— 
don’t—don’t look at me—don’t come—near me 
—gentlemen, gentlemen, don’t let her touch me! 
Hold her back! Now—don’t let her speak—I 
have it here—right—here !” 

These wild, broken remarks were made while 
Mrs. Howard was endeavoring to check her; 
and the girl, in a frenzied manner, pulled at her 
dress, and, in her nervous excitement, failing to 
loosen it. Every eye was fastened upon her, 
and it was thought the trouble and excitement 
of the last few days had destroyed her reason. 
She seemed actuated by an uncontrollable de- 
sire, amounting to frenzy, to disclose some- 
thing, in spite of Mrs. Howard’s wish and ef- 
forts to prevent her. She tugged nervously at 
her dress, as she said: 

“I—I—have it safe—here. I w#// speak! 
It is here—I tell you it is here! O God! 
There—don’t let her look at me! Gentlemen, 
gentlemen, don’t let her! John! I we// speak 
—it is here! There—read it! read it, I say! 
Quick! You must read it! Don’t let her pre- 
vent you!” 





She opened her dress. Eagerly she handed 
Casserly an unsealed letter. As she did so, 
Mrs. Howard ceased her endeavors to si- 
lence the girl, and all were astounded at the 
course events had taken. Casserly glanced at 


it, examined the signature, read a few lines, 
and then looked up, bewildered. 
“Read it!” exclaimed Emily. 
aloud !” 
As Casserly proceeded to comply, the look 
of astonishment on his face was caught by the 
mother, and son, and Judge Simon. 


“Read it 


CHAPTER XVI. 
The letter was as follows: 


MY DARLING, DARLING MOTHER :—With a broken 
heart, I thank you for all the kindness you have shown 
me. When you read this you will already know that 
your home has been disgraced. But I cannot help it. 
I believe that I have tried with all my strength to spare 
you this last blow. 1 have struggled with all the strength 
of a woman’s nature, and am beaten. And I have 
prayed as you taught me years ago. But that was a 
long, long time ago, mother, when the sky was bright, 
and when I was happy—so happy! And I think now, 
in the bitterness of my sorrow, and in the poignancy of 
my grief and humiliation, that Heaven does not help us 
when most we need assistance; that God can mend only 
hearts that are torn and bruised, and not hearts that are 
broken. You have already guessed the cause of my de- 
spair. But it is so much better that I should die—so 
much better, mother! Yes; I have loved him all my 
life. I loved him so tenderly—so devotedly—-so madly! 
I beg you will not show him this letter. I could not 
bear that this trouble should come upon him in addi- 
tion to the tragedy; for I want him to think that I mad- 
ly and rashly took the fatal step—in a moment of selfish 
desire to end my own troubles at the sacrifice of so much 
that concerns the pride, and perhaps the happiness, of 
others—of you, at least, dear mother; for if he thinks 
that, he will care less. Let him remain in ignorance of 
this letter. And even tell him for me—will you not, 
dear mother ?—that I was an impetuous, rash, incon- 
siderate girl, who did this act merely in desperate spite 
oranger. Ah, I am not suited tohim! God gave me 
so passionate a love, and so noble an object of love, and 
did not make me to win the reward! I do not wish, my 
dear, dear mother, to say anything now to wound you; 
but I must make you aware of things you never knew. 
I write it not in a feeling of bitterness or reproach, but 
merely to make you more reconciled. You feared that 
he loved me better, and that my nature won upon him 
more, and that he preferred me because of my greater 
strength. But it is not the case. The orphan girl, who 
now writes you her thanks for all the years of tender 
patience that you have devoted to her, never aspired to 
win him—your idol; never hoped that she would be 
called his wife, and would hold his children to her breast 
—oh, no; not that. But she lived on in a dream of 
enchantment—happy that he was only near her. She 
would not, if she could, have been a burden or a hin- 
derance to him. He is ambitious, and would not marry 
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such as I. Ah, in my despair 1 have written it! It isa 
reproach upon him, and is false! I seek for excuses for 
my own short-comings, and selfishly and unjustly, in 
my weariness and pain, accuse him. He is the soul of 
honor. It is not his fault. 

Do you know, dear mother, what I would have done 
rather than marry him? I would have committed the 
deed that will follow the writing of this letter, and 
which I cannot name. Why? Because, in his generos- 
ity and unselfishness, knowing, perhaps, that I loved 
him better than my own life, he might have offered to 
marry me, and thus sacrifice his happiness. For I 
knew that he did not love me as I would have my hus- 
band to love ; and I knew that I would not be an honor 
to him. I would not have allowed him to sacrifice 
himself. 

Then why this rash act, you will call it? Because I 
realize, as I never have before, that I am no dearer to 
him than a sister. I knew it all along, but I still was 
happy until I saw that I did not enter into his life. I 
cannot explain this, mother, as Ifeelit. I am tired—so 
tired, and cannot think clearly. 

No; my nature is too strong for his. You have al- 
ways been mistaken. He must have a tender vine 
clinging to him and depending upon him, like— 

Ah, how sad itis, mother! As I write this, the tears 
so dim my sight that I can hardly see. But I am not 
acting rashly. I have thought it all over carefully, and 
now believe that, although the pain and disgrace that 
you will feel, and the sorrow, too, I hope, dear mother, 
will be great, they will be justified in the securing of his 
consciousness of perfect freedom. I might leave, to re- 
turn no more; but he would be distressed, and would 
hunt the world over to find me. He will not look for 
me now toreturn. I will pass out of his life—out into 
eternity; so far away that he may be grieved, but not 
anxious. ‘There is only one thing beyond the reach of 
anxiety, and that is death. 

Have I written anything that wounds you? If so, 
forgive me, for I did not intend it. I believe that you 
love me now, as you always have loved me.I have all 
my life tried very, very hard to deserve your love; but I 
know that frequently—very frequently—I have failed. 
I know that I have often annoyed and distressed you. 
I have always been such an impetuous child! But 
whenever I did anything you disliked, I suffered keenly 
and deeply. At this supreme moment of my life, I 
turn to you, and open my heart to you, of all others. 
I love you so dearly, my mother, my mother! And 
were it not that this is my only alternative, in every 
sense of justice and right, I would struggle bmvely 
through life to the grave rather than subject you to this 
pain. I rather would have them say that my mind was 
wrong, and that no other cause be assigned; for if 
there were, it would stand forever as a reproach to Aim, 
and be a lasting pain in his conscience. He may dis- 
cover or suspect the cause, but, even if he does, I can- 
not help it. I must doit. You do not know, my dear 
mother, the great strength that impels me to it with a 
force that nothing can resist ; and then, I believe it is 
right. I believe that, as I act conscientiously, I will be 
forgiven. I believe that when the power of God is not 
directed to save a breaking heart, it is intended the heart 
shall perish. 

Mother, will you plant flowers on the spot where they 
lay me—mignonette, mother, and violets, and let the 
sun shine full and warm upon them? Farewell, mother 
—and farewell—John. Rosk HowArp. 





During the reading of this sad solution of the 
mystery, the mother and son—he had avoided 
her look before—regarded each other with such 
profound surprise and pain that it was touching 
to see; then, before Casserly had read far, the 
young man went to her, and put his arms around 
her, and buried his face in her shoulder, while 
she clasped him tenderly about the neck, and 
kissed him again and again. And Emily, when 
she saw that there had been a great and almost 
fatal misunderstanding, and that she had done 
right to produce the letter against Mrs. How- 
ard’s wishes, succumbed under the relaxation 
of long suspense and suffering, and fell across 
the bed, and wept softly. 

A strange quiet followed the reading. Judge 
Simon was looking through the window to hide 
the tears that streamed down his cheeks in spite 
of his efforts to restrain them, and that suppress- 
ed all power of utterance. 

And Casserly? It is difficult to describe his 
feelings. He might have been grateful that 
the innocence of all suspected was established, 
but, if he was, he was unconscious of it; for, 
above it, and mastering it, and stifling it, arose 
deep and painful disappointment and chagrin. 
And yet Casserly was not a hard-hearted man; 
he was simply ambitious. His pride had a ter- 
rible fall. For this, then, had he followed up 
this clue and that suspicion; for this had he 
lain awake and studied the matter so thorough- 
ly and exhaustively; for this had he shown the 
keenest acumen of detective skill and instinct; 
for this had he worked, and planned, and strug- 
gled. It was no consolation that not another 
soul had even dreamed of the truth; for Cas- 
serly was a detective, and detectives must know 
even things that are hidden from heaven. He 
had resorted to lying and cruelty—and what had 
he won? The hatred of his dearest friend and 
the jibes of the world. His mind went back 
and reviewed it all. The woman had outwitted 
him by effecting the escape of Emily; the son 
had effectually deceived him by confessing a 
crime of which he was innocent; the mob had 
fooled and cheated him by stealing the prisoner 
from his very grasp; the mother had out-man- 
aged him by rescuing her son; his ruse to extort 
a confession from Emily had failed ; and last, but 
greater than all, the mother had imposed upon 
him her confession. Casserly was disgraced. 
Why had he not thought of the possibility of 
suicide? It was a simple and natural thing. 
He did not even question the authenticity of 
the letter, nor desire to know how it came to 
Emily’s possession. Everything established its 
truth, and that was sufficient—the surprise of 
the mother and son, and their silent reconcilia- 
tion—everything. 
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It was almost more than Casserly could bear. 
He stepped silently to the door, and rapped. 
The jailer soon appeared. As he did so, Judge 
Simon advanced toward Casserly, and said, in 
a constrained voice: 

“Of course, you will order their release.” 

Casserly halted, but did not look at the old 
man. He hesitated a moment, and replied, in 
such strange and altered tones that Judge Si- 
mon hardly recognized them as Casserly’s: 

“Ves,” 

He passed out, leaving the door open. The 
jailer was about to close it, when Casserly 
checked him, and the two walked away to- 
gether. Thus had Casserly so completely ig- 
nored the Sheriff, the proper custodian of the 
jail, in order that none but Casserly should 
solve the mystery of Rose Howard’s death. It 
might be asked, Why did not Casserly seek to 
ascertain the reason for the two confessions, 
and have every hidden thing cleared up? But 
Casserly did not care to know. He thought 
very little about it. 

Judge Simon now felt himself an intruder. 
He had accomplished nothing; the whole mat- 
ter had worked itself out in quite a natural man- 
ner, and entirely without the exercise of the 
great legal talent he thought to bring to bear; 
but to say that he was gratified and happy, and 
that not a trace of consciousness of his inutility 
disturbed his happiness, as it would Casserly’s 
under such circumstances, would be a state- 
ment of but a meager part of the truth; for, 
though it would have been an inestimable pleas- 
ure to have assisted his new friends, whatever 
natural disappointment there might have been 
on this account was swallowed up in his grati- 
tude that the danger had not been so great as 
to require legal perspicacity and skill—that the 
trouble was so entirely cleared away that even 
the pretense of making a defense became un- 
necessary. 

The three silent figures in the cell had better 
be left alone. He was crossing the threshold to 
leave, when Mrs. Howard called to him. He 
reéntered, and she silently grasped his hand. 

“My friend,” he said, his voice husky with 
emotion, “I congratulate you from my heart— 
and you, too, young man,” he added, warmly 
’ wringing John’s hand. “I hope you will not 
think, my friends, that I was leaving you with- 
out speaking simply because I was not happy 
at this termination of your troubles. I—I felt 
an intruder, and —” 

“T know your nature too well, sir,” replied 
Mrs. Howard, “to entertain such an idea. Is 
it not all so strange?—the misunderstanding, 
and my son’s noble willingness to sacrifice him- 
self? John, you thought I did it, and you were 





anxious to give up your life to save mine, and 
to protect me from disgrace.” ‘ 

John hung his head. His triumph was not 
unalloyed; for he bitterly remembered that his 
own life had become precious, and that he had 
concocted a story of accidental killing, which 
would not jeopardize his life. John would have 
been a hero now if he had never done that; but 
as it is, he was little removed from a coward— 
a thing he held in the utmost contempt. Still, 
there was cause for pride—he ad shown a wil- 
lingness to lay down his life for his mother’s 
sake. Ah, human nature !—frail, weak human 
nature! And his pride, too, must have a fall. 

“John,” said Judge Simon, “such a mother 
as yours is worthy of any sacrifice that her son 
might make. She, too, as you already know, 
confessed, and solely to save you. It was not 
enough that she ran the risk of untold danger 
to effect your escape; but she convinced Cas- 
serly, with a statement that would put to the 
blush the shrewdest legal talent, that she alone 
was the guilty one. She would have cheerfully 
died for you, John.” 

The young man almost broke down under 
his great emotion. He silently pressed his 
mother’s hand, and realized, to its full extent, 
her superiority over him in every noble trait. 

“But why is it,” asked Judge Simon, “that 
this strange misunderstanding arose? It is a 
great mystery to me.” 

“Well,” answered John, looking somewhat 
confused and embarrassed, “I thought —I 
thought—but mother has guessed it.” 

“Yes,” she said; “you felt sure that I had 
done it; and I was equally positive that the 
poor child had angered you, and that you mad- 
ly killed her.” 

John was aghast at this explanation. 

“Thought J did it!” 

“Yes; you acted so strangely — ” 

“Why—why, it was because I thought you 
were guilty. And that is the reason you dark- 
ened the hall, and urged me to leave—and all 
that. I never thought of it. I believed you 
wanted me to leave in order that your—forgive 
me, mother !—your disgrace would not reflect 
upon me, or that you, perhaps, were afraid that 
I might testify against you.” 

“My son!” 

“It is all clear now. What a pity we never 
understood each other. Emily!” 

The girl, whose face until then had been 
buried in the pillow, though her sobs had 
ceased, arose, and seemed very guilty and de- 
cidedly foolish as she stammered : 

“J—I didn’t understand your mother. I saw 
the letter on her bureau just before the shot 
was fired, and—and I recognized the handwrit- 
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ing, and saw the envelope was not sealed, and 
—I—thought it wouldn’t be—wrong to—to read 
it, and so I thrust it into my bosom, and—and 
then there was so much excitement that I for- 
got it, and thought there was something terri- 
bly wrong, and that I had to obey everything 
your mother said, and—” 

Then she broke down. And so it was her 
woman’s jealousy after all that brought on the 
terrible misunderstanding. 

“T didn’t read it,” she sobbed, “until I ar- 
rived at Santa Cruz; but I thought I must 
obey every word your mother said. I thought 
it was—so strange—John—that you told that 
man I did it. How could you, John! Oh, 
John, how could you !” and she sobbed so vio- 
lently that John himself could hardly keep from 
crying, and then he picked her up and took her 
in his arms, and pressed her close to his heart, 
kissing her—oh, it is impossible to say how 
many times. 

“Why, you little goose,” he said, “I never 
told a soul anything of the kind. Don’t you 
know, simpleton, that Casserly adopted that 
ruse to make you speak?” 

“Oh!” she exclaimed, as the truth dawned 
upon her; and she added: “John, don’t you 
know that I never would have said anything, 
even if you had been guilty?” 

John laughed, and kissed her again—many 
times. 

Their great joy was tempered by the sad oc- 
currence of a few days ago, and they spoke in 
low tones, and with reverence for the poor dead 
girl. It made John an older man. 

It must have been amusing to Judge Simon 
to see the timid girl nestle in John’s strong 
arms, and fit into them, and into his heart, as 
though she were made especially for that pur- 
pose. Young people are so ridiculous! 

They left the jail, and Judge Simon parted 
with them at their gate. They entered, and 
the door closed upon them. The old man went 
slowly homeward, wondering if it were all true; 
and at times he suddenly would look up, as 
though he were prepared to see the sky turn 
green, or the trees to be growing in an inverted 
position. He would have been surprised at 
nothing. “The strangest thing!” he would say 
aloud to himself—“the strangest thing !” 

About ten o’clock the next morning John en- 
tered a saddler’s shop on First Street, and, af- 
ter making a trifling purchase, asked to be di- 
rected to the Coroner’s office. This was done, 
and he proceeded thither, at the same time 
deftly slipping something up his left coat-sleeve. 

He entered the office. Garratt was alone, 


and sat on a high stool at his desk, looking 
crestfallen. 











“Good morning, Dr. Garratt,” said Howard, 
gravely. 

Garratt turned, and recognized his visitor, 
and felt his heart sink. 

“Ah,” he exclaimed, “Mr. Howard! I—I 
am—am—very happy to see—to see—you free 
—and—and—” 

The official was choking with fright. Never- 
theless, Howard was so grave and calm that he 
hoped there was no danger. 

“T didn’t come to have you say that,” How- 
ard replied, quietly. “I come simply on a mat- 
ter of business. Have you held the inquest?” 

“Oh, certainly; last night, you know, as soon 
as Casserly showed me the letter and told me 
everything. Oh, yes; that is all right ; verdict 
of suicide, you know. Very unfortunate and 
sad, wasn’t it?” 

“T do not care to hear you say so, Dr. Gar- 
ratt. I am here simply on business.” 

“T shall be happy to accommodate you, Mr. 
Howard,” replied Garratt, briskly. 

“TI do not wish to be accommodated, sir. 
My visit is a matter of business. Do you think 
any one will be apt to come in and interrupt 
us?” 

“Oh, no; certainly not. 
private here.” 

“Still, it will be safer,” said Howard, “to 
close the door”—which he did at once, and 
turned the key. 

Then Garratt was thoroughly alarmed; for, 
though the young man was in no wise excited, 
but, on the contrary, was calm and grave, this 
act was unaccountable to Garratt, who was on 
the point of crying out for help. But Howard’s 
manner appeared easier, as if he were relieved 
to think there could be no interruption, and 
Garratt waited. 

“T wish to say, in the first place, Dr. Gar- 
ratt, that throughout this whole matter you 
have exhibited a zeal that, to say the least, was 
highly unbecoming.” 

“Say nothing about that, Mr. Howard, I 
pray. No one regrets it more than I. You 
see, what could I do? I had to do my duty, 
and you know well enough that circumstances 
were very strong—very strong, sir. You will 
admit that. You must understand my position. 
Such things are very unpleasant and distaste- 
ful, but my duty is plain. I could not help it.” 

“Was it your duty to be harsh with my moth- 
er at your first interview with her?” 

“T was not harsh, Mr. Howard. 
ply performing a duty.” 

“Was it your duty to ransack her house, and 
pry into her correspondence, and read all the 
letters you saw, and have a mob in the house 
to assist you?”’ 


We are perfectly 


I was sim- 
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“You must be reasonable, Mr. Howard. I 
was compelled—” 

“Was it your duty to forge a note from Judge 
Simon, and thus attempt to entrap her into a 
statement?” 

“Mr. Howard, I assure you—” 

“ Answer the question, sir!” demanded How- 
ard, in a terrible voice, and with a dangerous 
look in his eyes. 

“Mr. Howard, I—” 

“Answer the question. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Well, then, it is my duty to thrash you, for 
the contemptible hound that you are !” 

As he thundered out this dread sentence, he 
seemed to Garratt to dilate to enormous dimen- 
sions, while the Coroner became ghastly pale. 

“You have me at a disadvantage,” he said, 
trembling in every joint and fiber. “You are 
armed.” 

“Yes,” replied Howard, in a lower tone and 
with more calmness; “I am armed to the teeth.” 
Saying which, he drew a riding- whip from his 
sleeve—a keen and cruel-looking whip. “This 
is my weapon,” he said. 

He struck Garratt across the face with it, 
and the blood started. Garratt shrieked, and 
writhed, and rolled upon the floor in agony; 
but the furious young man caught him by the 
collar, and dragged him to his feet, and held 
him while he whipped him unmercifully—whip- 
ped him systematically from head to feet; laid 
it on heavily and at regular intervals; whipped 
him as he would whip a dog; twisted his hand 
into Garratt’s collar, and held him at arm’s 
length, and plied the whip; held him in spite 
of Garratt’s fierce struggles from the madden- 
ing pain; whipped him until he had finished; 
and then he contemptuously flung him aside, 
streaming with blood where the whip had cut 
through the skin in a dozen places, unlocked 
the door, and went quietly away. 

He had another duty to perform. Casserly 
must be attended to, for he had aided and abet- 


Was it your duty?” 





ted Garratt and had frightened Emily. The 
young man did not for a moment hesitate at 
Casserly’s gigantic strength; the thought of 
danger did not occur to him. 

He found Casserly in the police station, sit- 
ting before the desk. Casserly looked up, and, 
on recognizing Howard, his face brightened. 
At the same time he caught sight of blood on 
Howard’s hand. 

“Hello!” he said, “what’s that?” 

“T have just given Garratt a thrashing with 
this whip, and I come—” 

“To give yourself up!” exclaimed Casserly, 
rising, and showing unmistakable evidence of 
immense satisfaction. Then he burst into a 
laugh—a gleeful, hearty laugh—and said to the 
astonished young man, “I’m glad you did, ha 
ha! Arrest you? I wouldn’t touch a hair of 
your head. Give me yourhand. He has need- 
ed that thrashing for five years—ha, ha, ha!” 

If ever there was an astonished man, it was 
Howard; if ever there was disarmed vengeance, 
it was Howard’s. He silently grasped Casser- 
ly’s hand, and felt ashamed at his contemplated 
act, and never mentioned it to any one. He 
was forced to like Casserly, for the latter made 
him sit down, and was so cheerful that Howard 
imbibed his feeling. They talked for some time, 
and Casserly modestly related his efforts to save 
the young man from the violence of the mob, 
and how he was ashamed and disgraced by 
Garratt’s forgery. Then Casserly spoke bitterly 
of the forfeiture of Judge Simon’s friendship 
through this disgraceful act of Garratt’s; and 
Howard promised that he would explain it, and 
effect a reconciliation, which afterward he did. 


About a year thereafter, there was a quiet 
and happy wedding at Mrs. Howard’s residence. 
Judge Simon was there, for he had become al- 
most as one of the family; and it was with im- 
mense pride and satisfaction that he gave Em- 


‘ily to John, and then blessed them. 


W. C. Morrow. 


THE END. 





DOUBTING AND WORKING. 


There is a well known speculation of Dr. 
Holmes as to the number of people who really 
are concerned in a conversation between any 
two men. Each one of these men has a real 
and true character—is what he is. Each one of 
the men has a notion of the other’s character, 


Vor. III.—1s5. 


and probably thinks his notion a very fair one. 
And each one has a still more distinct and fixed 
idea as to his own character. Now, the words 
of each man are determined by what he him- 
self really is, by what he thinks of himself, and 
by what he holds of the other. So that in fact 
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six people, two real and four imaginary—to wit, 
the two real men, their ideas of themselves and 
their ideas of each other—take part in this sim- 
plest form of human society. How complicated 
then must be the state of things when a whole 
group of people are concerned, each one speak- 
ing forth his own true nature, but affected in 
his words by what he supposes his own nature 
to be, and by the way in which he fancies his 
sayings will impress the ghostly images that 
are what he takes to be his real companions. 
This speculation suggests a like one as to the 
number of partly imaginary worlds that form 
subjects of study and amusement for the myri- 
ads of human beings in the one actual world. 
It is a commonplace that in some sense every 
man may be said to move in a world of his 
own. Yet the consequenc2s of this common- 
place are not always considered. Think of them 
amoment. Here is an ordinary person before 
us, taken as a type of humanity. His view of 
the world might be taken as an example, so it 
would seem, of the way in which the people of 
this planet know and appreciate the universe. 
Yet, no. Could you look into his soul for a min- 
ute it is probable that you would find very 
much in his consciousness that would be strange 
to you and to other men. Think first of his 


senses themselves. Experience has shown that 
common men can go through the world for.a 
very long time without suspecting or showing 
that they have some very important defect of 


the senses. Cross-eyed men, I have heard, 
sometimes by a painless process lose the sight 
of one eye, and yet go for years without finding 
out their defect until chance or necessity brings 
them under the skilled examination of an ocu- 
list. Late statistics make a basis for the claim 
that as many as one in every twenty-five male 
persons will be found to be color-blind. Yet 
only by careful tests are color-blind people to be 
distinguished from people with normal vision. 
It is probable that there are often somewhat 
similar defects in the sense of hearing which 
go unnoticed for a long time, Yet more, the 
researches of men like Helmholtz have proved 
that there are many optical illusions common to 
most or to all of us, which are unnoticed or un- 
consciously corrected our lives long, and which 
never could become known without skillful ex- 
periment. And if all this is true, how can we 
ever feel sure that in the field that lies beyond 
’ the reach of possible experiment, in the field of 
each man’s own primary sensations themselves, 
there are not entirely mysterious sources of va- 
riety, so that the ultimate sensations of one per- 
son may be of their nature not comparable at 
all with the ultimate sensations of his neighbor? 
Thus, then, our normal man may be in fact a 





creature of entirely peculiar constitution; yet 
we may not know the fact. His world may be 
one that would be inconceivably strange to us. 
Yet we talk with him in common fashion day 
after day. But, leaving the field of conject- 
ure and coming back to the point where it is 
possible to judge and compare, I say that we 
may very probably find upon examination that 
there are peculiarities in the mind of the per- 
son we are considering which may make the 
simplest operation of his thought such as we can 
neither imitate nor easily understand. Take, 
for example, his memory.* ‘There seem to be 
two somewhat different kinds of memories in 
the world. I suppose that there are all the gra- 
dations between the two extremes, but at the 
extremes the contrast is very marked. One 
kind of memory is that which is especially 
helped by images, which is in fact largely a 
re-imaging in the mind of things past, so that 
they appear much as they actually seemed when 
they were presented to the outward senses, only 
fainter. The other is a memory moving less 
in distinct and vivid images than in faint and 
broken incomplete mind-symbols that come 
up one after another, as association or volition 
calls them into consciousness. How, for exam- 
ple, do you remember that seven multiplied by 
seven equals forty-nine? If you have the im- 
age-memory, you may picture well before you 
a bit of the multiplication table, as you once 
saw it, with figures of some definite color, on a 
ground of some definite color. Clearly stand 
out the images in your mind as soon as you 
think of the numbers. You simply read off the 
result. If you have the other kind of memory, 
probably there arises a confused and faint form 
of the figures, curiously mingled with a mem- 
ory somewhat more well defined, of the sound 
of the names of these numbers. The imaging 
is so obscure that you doubtless are inclined to 
say that you know not how you do remember 
at all, but merely know that you remember. 
Plainer becomes the contrast between the two 
kinds of memory when we come to speak of 
what happened to us at any time. The images 
of past scenes that arise in our various minds 
differ much as to completeness of detail and as 
to definiteness of outline. For one, forms are 
clear in memory; for another, colors. One re- 
members the positions of things, another faces 
and expressions. One knows when a passage 
in some book is referred to or quoted whether 
he saw that passage printed on the right or on 
the left side of the open page of the book where 
he read it. Such a one will remember on what 





* See concerning the following: The communications of Mr. 
Francis Galton to the journal, Vature, at various times within 
the past two years, and his article in Mind for July, 1880. 
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shelf of a library he found a certain work. To 
another all these things are vague, but he can 
remember nearly a whole play, passage after 
passage, after witnessing the play twice on the 
stage, or a whole piece of music after one or 
two performances. Yet, perhaps, such a one 
could not remember the demonstration of a 
theorem in geometry long enough to repeat it 
in a class-room. Now, if you reflect what a 
great part memory plays in our actual con- 
sciousness, I think you must readily admit that 
when memories differ so much, not merely in 
power, but in nature, the thoughts of men, their 
ideas of the world about them, their whole con- 
scious lives, must differ very much also. 

I have mentioned differences in men’s views 
of the world as thus exemplified in the more 
elementary activities of mental life. What shall 
we say when we come to the more complicated 
structures of the human mind, to those vague 
forms of consciousness in which are expressed 
our sense of the value of life and of the world, 
and to our opinions? Who shall serve for our 
normal specimen man here? How vastly we 
differ in all these things. How hard it is for us 


to come to an understanding. How the de- 
lights of one man appear as the most hateful of 
things to another, and the ideals of one party 
seem inventions of the devil to their opponents. 


All this illustrates the fact that we live in worlds 
differing far more from one another than we 
commonly like to think. Our normal man would 
surely be hard to choose. If we chose him, we 
should hardly comprehend him. To be more 
particular in our study, let us glance briefly at 
the wide range of what I may call purely gen- 
eral impressions, such as we in some wise get 
of life and of the universe, and which we so 
keep without analyzing or being well able to 
analyze them, although such impressions influ- 
ence all our acts. 

Every one has, I suppose, some ideal, some 
notion of what he anticipates and desires in his 
life and in the world about him. To every one 
this world appears as an excellent or as an evil 
place, and every one has some highest good 
which he seeks here in life, though he may 
never have formulated his aim. Now, it is cer- 
tain that any man’s creed, and the extent of the 
knowledge he is to acquire (and so what we 
have called above this man’s world), will de- 
pend on the way in which this general view of 
the aims and conditions of life leads him. 
Against the fundamental prejudices of a man 
you will argue in vain. Time may change them; 
you cannot. And these prejudices make for 
him his world. To a man who defined poetry 
as “misrepresentation in verse,” and to the poet 
Shelley, how was it possible to look on this uni- 





verse of forms and colors, of lights and shad- 
ows, of land and water and infinite space, and 
to see in it the same world? To the one it must 
be a complex of determinate relations; to the 
other a scene of grand conflicts, of divine life, 
and of supernatural beauty. The difference be- 
tween Mr. Herbert Spencer and Cardinal New- 
man, or between Professor Huxley and Mr. Rus- 
kin, or between Hegel and Heinrich Heine— 
shall we call it merely a difference in the inter- 
pretation of the recorded facts of experience? 
No; evidently there are here different kinds of 
experience concerned, actually different worlds, 
different orders of truth. These men cannot 
come to a good understanding, because they 
have qualitatively different minds, irreconcila- 
bly various mental visions. Each of two such 
individuals may be inclined to regard the other 
as perverse. Both are, in fact, shut up within 
the narrow bounds of a poor individual experi- 
ence.. They will never understand one another 
so long as they remain what they are—finite 
minds full of fallacy and self-confidence, and 
of a darkness that is broken only here and there 
by flashes of light. 

If the world’s leaders are thus such narrow 
men, what are we who follow? How poor and 
narrow and uncertain must our world-pictures 
be. Glance inward at your own experience for 
amoment. You often say that a color, or odor, 
or melody, or place, or person is associated in 
your minds with some event, or feeling, or idea. 
You cannot think of one without the other. 

Now, a study of mental life convinces us that 
these vague associations of which you speak 
tend to combine and multiply in manifold wise. 
When an association is itself forgotten, the ef- 
fect of it lives on in the form of some liking, or 
aversion, or mental pre-judgment. By combi- 
nation these associations form foundations on 
which yet higher structures can be built. All 
go to make up your picture of the universe. 
Yet many such associations are purely per- 
sonal. You can but ill describe them. Still 
more, you inherit from your ancestors not mere- 
ly the general mass of common tendencies that 
belongs to humanity as a whole, but you also 
inherit certain peculiar tendencies, associations, 
and feelings that influence your whole life, and 
that make you in a sense incomprehensible to 
those whose disposition is different from your 
own. If we could see one another’s minds open 
before us, and study them at our leisure, how 
many singular phenomena we should witness. 
No museum of curiosities could approach in 
variety and oddness a museum in which some 
hundred minds were preserved and bottled up, 
or dissected and laid out for inspection under 
glass cases; or, better still, left alive behind 
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bars, and allowed to exhibit their whole action 
for our benefit. As it is, the study of the inner 
workings of men’s individual minds is obscured 
by the complexity of each, by the lack of the 
virtue of frankness, by the impossibility of find- 
ing in most cases a skilled observer. Eyery 
one has nooks and corners in his own mind to 
which he is himself more or less a stranger. 
Every man is an enigma to every other. And 
this variety in our minds, what does it mean 
but vagueness and uncertainty and obscurity in 
all our opinions? ? 

But, now (coming to the study of the opin- 
ions themselves), every one of these many 
minds sets itself up as a measure of truth. Dis- 
torted by the heterogeneous medium into which 
the light falls, the images given by experience 
must still serve, poor as they are, to fill up for 
us the picture of our world. Exposed to the 
largest errors of observation, to the greatest 
defects of memory, to the incalculable interfer- 
ence of passion and prejudice, to the disadvan- 
tage of being surrounded by numberless ob- 
scure associations, we, the thinking beings, live 
in this amusing chaos of our fleeting conscious 
states and spend our time in making assertions 
about the universe. What does this fool-hardi- 
ness mean? What right have we to hold opin- 
ions at all? Why must we not be perfect skep- 
tics? What in a short life of mistake and con- 
jecture can we be supposed to learn about the 
nature of things? What can be the truth, that 
we should look for it? 

To this problem we are led then irresistibly. 
Here is a chaos of various minds whose sim- 
pler ideas seem to vary very greatly, whose 
feelings grow so far asunder that each man be- 
comes a mystery to his neighbor, whose con- 
flicting opinions in consequence are all the re- 
sults largely of accident, and certainly of nar- 
rowness of view. Yet it seems to be thought 
an excellent thing for each one of them to form 
fixed opinions about at least some matters, a 
sane undertaking for them to look for some sort 
of abiding truth, and a grand act to suffer loss, 
or even death, for the sake of the strongest and 
highest at least among one’s beliefs. Why should 
this be the case? What is the use of truth- 
seeking when so little truth will ever be found 
on this planet? What is the worth of remain- 
ing true to one’s opinions when everything tends 
to make them fleeting? These questions must, 
I think, come into the mind of every active per- 
son at some time during his life. I have not in 
the foregoing stated the skeptic’s case nearly 
as strongly as I could state it. The more you 
consider human knowledge, the more you will 
see that some of its dearest pretenses are found 
upon examination to be only pretenses. And 

. 





when you see this, you are, if of vigorous men- 
tal constitution, once for all aroused from what 
a great philosopher called the “dogmatic slum- 
ber,” and sent out upon a new search. The 
questions you then propose to yourself can thus 
be stated: What kind of truth may I hope to 
discover? In what spirit ought I to search for 
truth? Am I to hope for much success? Am 
I to bear myselfjas one to whom truth will cer- 
tainly be revealed if he but work for it? Or 
shall I, in a humbler spirit, say that I am prob- 
ably to remain in doubt so long as I live? Or, 
finally, shall I, neither confident of success nor 
resigned to defeat, rise with all my strength and 
declare that, whether finding or baffled, whether 
a wanderer forever, or one who at last is to 
reach a secure harbor of faith, I will, through 
confidence and through doubt, through good 
and through evil report, search earnestly for 
truth, though I never find anything that it is 
worth my while to call abiding? Some sugges- 
tions about the answer to this whole series of 
questions form my subject in the rest of this 
paper. And, first, what is the spirit in which 
we should search for the truth that now, from 
this skeptical point of view, seems so far away 
from us? 

The first answer to this question seems an 
obvious one. We must begin our undertaking 
in a spirit of self-distrust. For our former con- 
fidence in our chance opinions we must substi- 
tute complete skepticism. We must doubt every 
belief that we possess until we have proved it. 
This answer, I say, seems the obvious one aft- 
er the foregoing discussion. Is it a good one? 

Note just here, if you please, that the pre- 
cept, begin to look for truth by doubting all 
you formerly believed, does not imply irrever- 
ence or mere rashness. On the contrary, this 
doubt means simply modesty, self-distrust, and 
is founded not on a whim, but on a persuasion 
that all one’s former beliefs have been largely 
the result of accident. The precept says such 
and such a belief that you have may indeed be 
very dear and sacred, and may have to do with 
very high and holy things. But consider—it is 
your opinion, is it not? Yes. The question is 
not the loftiness, or the sacredness, or the dear- 
ness of the objects about which your faith con- 
cerned itself, but the worth of that particular 
belief you have about these objects. When we 
say question your belief, we do not mean that 
this or that subject that seemed to you holy 
ground before shall not seem holy ground now. 
Not in the least is it desired to affect your emo- 
tions as emotions. We are talking of your in- 
dividual opinions. If this ground is holy, so 
much the better reason that you should not pro- 
fane it with your narrow-mindedness and mis- 
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takes. Better that you should say, “Here is a 
subject of awful and sacred import, but I know 
very little about it,” than that you should proud- 
ly affirm, “Of this sacred theme my mind is so 
full that I know whole volumes of truth about 
it’—should affirm this and yet should really be 
in gross error about the theme. The loftier, the 
more worthy of reverence the subject of your 
belief, the more necessary it is that you exam- 
ine skeptically the faith in which you by acci- 
dent have grown up, lest where the highest 
interests are concerned your mind should be 
farthest away from harmony with reality. If 
you understand the precept in this way, as a 
precept to doubt yourself and all beliefs that 
have grown up in you uncriticised, then I am 
sure that you will not find the precept in its 
nature irreverent or over-hasty. 

Yet this precept itself has often been called 
in doubt. In answer to the arguments just 
urged, it has been set forth that truth-seeking 
never ought to begin with a doubt universal— 
that doubting is dangerous when it touches 
upon certain sacred matters, and that such 
truth-seeking as I have described is only fit 
for those who, like Nihilists, undertake to up- 
set the whole existing order of things, in law, 
in morality, and in religious belief. This coun- 
ter-argument, to the effect that unlimited doubt- 


ing is idle and often wicked, I ought to mention 


and to consider. Let us be careful, when we 
speak of truth-seeking itself, against taking too 
much of any kind of assertions for granted. I 
examine then forthwith the precept given above. 

The object of your universal doubt, says one, 
is, as you declare, to lead you to a knowledge 
of the truth. You doubt because you desire to 
learn. Your doubting is to be a transition stage. 
You must assert then that truth is an end suffi- 
ciently valuable to be worth attaining through 
all the pain and toil of your search. The truth 
then would be something very well worth know- 
ing. Is it not so? To complete your own in- 
dividual narrow world-picture, and so to" get 
the only proper world-picture, this you hold 
would be a great end gained. All this seems 
certain enough. 

Now, continues the objector, how can you 
know that it would be a good thing to be 
possessed of the truth, in case you do not 
know whether the world you live in is a good 
world, and whether the life you live in it is one 
that is worth living? In other words, earnest 
truth-seeking implies a persuasion that the 
truth, if known, would be not disheartening, 
dreadful, inhuman, but inspiring, lovely—of a 
nature to satisfy the best cravings of the human 
heart. If this is so, the objector goes on—if, 
in order to make the search for truth a worthy 





quest, we must assume that the world of truth is a 
world of excellence—where shall we then first of 
all look for an ideal picture of this world, such 
that, by contemplating the ideal picture of what 
truth must be, we shall be inspired to search 
for what truth is? The answer is, we must 
search in that system of belief which expresses 
in the clearest form to our minds the highest 
cravings of our hearts. If that system of belief 
is substantially true, then the search for more 
truth is well founded. If we must, however, be- 
gin by doubting the truth of this system along 
with all our other beliefs, then we must begin 
to search for truth by doubting that it is worth 
while to search for truth at all. What will be- 
come of our earnestness? In short, says the 
objector, either the foundations of my religious 
belief are sure beyond a doubt, or else it is not 
worth while to make any extended search for 
truth beyond the bounds of this faith. For 
either my faith agrees with reality—and then 
why doubt it?—or this faith, wherein are em- 
bodied the highest longings and ideals of my 
nature, is at variance with the reality. Then the 
world is a hopeless maze to me. Nothing is 
worth the trouble of living at all. Still less is 
it worth my while to enter upon any ardent 
quest, to search fora far off and difficult truth, 
that will be, when found, simply intolerable. I 
decline to seek truth, and prefer to remain 
where I am. 

Such is, in brief, the case of those who hold 
that seeking for truth must be begun in a spirit 
of faith, and not in a spirit of doubt; that we 
must first hold fast that which is plainly good, 
and then prove all else. Yet I cannot feel sat- 
isfied that I have stated this case strongly 
enough. Because I am myself inclined to the 
opinion that the truth-seeker must begin by 
doubting all his old beliefs, and must then fol- 
low his thought wherever research leads him, I 
may have failed in justice in the statement of a 
view which has the sanction of many of the 
world’s ablest minds. Let me translate, there- 
fore, the words of a noted German thinker of 
our day, Hermann Lotze, a philosopher who 
among his great qualities has certainly not 
omitted the virtue of ceaseless self-criticism, 
but who yet holds fast by the faith that we 
study the world because we believe it to be a 
good world. Lotze says in the preface to his 
book, called the Mzkrokosmos (I translate with 
some omissions and condensations) : 


‘The growing self-consciousness of science, which, 
after centuries of wavering, sees indubitable laws reigning 
in some at least of the classes of phenomena, threatens 
to distort the true relation between the heart and the in- 
tellect. We are no longer content to postpone the 
questions with which our dreams and hopes disturb us 
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when we set about our investigations. We deny our 
duty to pay any attention to these questions at all. We 
say that science is a pure service of truth for the sake of 
truth, and need not care whether the truth satisfies or 
wounds the selfish wishes of the heart. And so here, 
as elsewhere, the human spirit changes its tone from 
hesitation to defiance, and after it has once felt the 
pride of independent investigation, throws itself into 
the arms of that false heroism which takes credit for 
having renounced what never ought to be renounced ; 
and thus the mind estimates the amount of truth in its 
new belief according to the degree of hostility with 
which this belief offends everything that appears to the 
living emotional nature of man outside of science, too 
sacred to be touched. This worship of truth seems to 
me unjust. Could it be the only concern of human re- 
search to picture in the mind the precise state of things 
in the outer world, what would then be the worth of 
this whole trouble, which would end only in an empty 
repetition, so that what was before outside the soul now 
would be found again imaged in the soul? What sig- 
nificance would there be in the empty play of this du- 
plication, what necessity that the thinking mind should 
be a mirror for whatever is unthinking, in case the dis- 
covery of truth were not always at the same time the 
creation of some good thing, that would justify the 
trouble of winning it? Individual seekers may, ab- 
sorbed in their toil, forget the great fact that all their 
efforts have in the end only this significance, that, in 
company with the efforts of numberless others, they 
may draw such a picture of the world as shall tell us 
what we have to reverence as the true end of existence, 
what we have to do, and what we have to hope. As 
often as a revolution in science drives out old fashions 
of opinion, the new organization of belief will have to 
justify itself by the enduring or growing satisfaction 
that it offers to the invincible demands of our emo- 
tional nature.” 


So far, then, for the opinion of those who 
hold that truth is sought not for its own sake, 
but for the sake of the good it carries to man- 
kind—and carries not merely because it is truth, 
but because the world of which it is the truth 
is a good world. Such persons must conclude 
that all earnest and considerate search for truth 
is based on the postulate that our world is 
a good world. If we shall accept this view, we 
will always carry with us our religious faith 
whenever we set about an investigation of nat- 
ure’s mysteries. But is this view, with its ob- 
jections to the precept wherewith we set out, a 
true view? For my part, I am inclined to hold 
fast by my former precept. I admit that look- 
ing for truth implies a postulate that truth is 
worth the looking for, and a postulate that the 
world is such that it would be a good thing to 
know the nature of the world. Yet I still cling 
to my rule, and say, begin to search for truth 
by doubting all that you have without criticism 
come to hold as true. If you fail to doubt 
everything, doubt all you can. Doubt not be- 
cause doubting is a good end, but because it is 
a good beginning. Doubt not for amusement, 





but as a matter of duty. Doubt not superfi- 
cially, but with thoroughness. Doubt not flip- 
pantly, but with the deepest—it may be with the 
saddest—earnestness. Doubt as you would un- 
dergo a surgical operation, because it is neces- 
sary to thought-health. So only can you hope 
to attain convictions that are worth having. If 
you do not wish to think, then I have nothing to 
say. Then indeed you need not doubt at all, 
but take all you please for granted. But who 
then cares at all what you happen to fancy 
about the world? 

Why do I persist in this terrible precept, with 
all the objections before me? Why, if doubting 
is dangerous and almost certainly transient, and 
very probably agonizing, should I still be de- 
termined to doubt and to counsel doubting of 
every uncriticised and unproved opinion? Let 
me tell you. 

If one says I must begin my thought by cling- 
ing fast to my faith, because only that gives me 
assurance that there is anything in the world 
worth seeking, then we reply: to what faith? 
What is the one persuasion that gives to hu- 
man life a worthy aim? Is it the faith of Con- 
fucius, or of Buddha, or of Plato, or of St. 
Paul, or of Savonarola, or of Loyola, or of 
Luther, or of Calvin, or of Wesley, or of Les- 
sing, or of Kant, or of Fichte, or of Emerson, 
or of Schopenhauer, or of Spencer, or of Car- 
dinal Newman, or of Auguste Comte? These 
names stand, some indeed near together, but 
others not for small differences of opinion, but 
for widely distinct mountain peaks of human 
faith, separated sometimes by dreadful abysses 
of doubt. Which shall you ascend? Merely 
the one at whose base you happen to have been 
born? Where shall you find an abiding place? 
If you say, but some of these leaders are in 
close agreement, some are disciples of others, 
I reply well and good, but some are so far from 
the others that there is no understanding, al- 
most no tolerance possible. Surely, there are 
some great highest beliefs that are worthy of 
intelligent following on the part of all men. 
But what are those beliefs? How do you know 
what they are till you examine, and examine not 
with a foregone conclusion awaiting you smil- 
ingly at the other end of a course of reasoning 
upon which you start already convinced, but 
with genuine skepticism that refuses to be sat- 
isfied with anything short of reasoned convic- 
tion. 

I have touched upon something that really 
involves the whole nature of this work of truth- 
seeking. I have said that there is incongruity 
in accepting a faith as true simply because you 
happen to feel it agreeable or satisfying to even 
your highest interests, for other men have felt 
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other opposing faiths equally satisfying. What 
faith is there that is not regarded as cold and 
dreary, as opposed to the highest nature of 
man, by one who fails to sympathize with it? 
What earnest and conscientious faith is there 
that may not seem inspiring to the one who 
has formed or accepted it? There are limits 
no doubt. There are earnest faiths that are 
unable to give comfort to the possessors. But 
that fact of itself is no test of truth. For what 
was our object in setting out to search for truth 
at all? Our starting-point, you remember, was 
the fact of the narrowness of all men, of their 
powerlessness to see beyond a very limited 
range. This narrowness resulted in strife. This 
strife of opinion meant discontent. Now, what 
would be the abiding and satisfactory truth if 
we found it? Evidently, this truth would have 
one great characteristic. It would be of a nature 
to demand acceptance from all men. It would 
be the one faith opposed to the many opinions, 
and certain to conquer them. It would be the one 
reality that could wait for ages for a discoverer. 
So, at least, we suppose. That is our ideal of 
truth. What, then, is the practical aim in seek- 
ing tor truth? Evidently, the practical aim is 


to harmonize the conflicting opinions of men, 
to substitute for the narrowness and instability 
of personal views the broadness of view that 


should characterize the free man. And so we 
come to the real core of the matter. You may 
not, you dare not, if it is your vocation to think 
at all—you dare not accept a faith simply for 
the satisfaction it gives you. You dare not, I 
say, because as a thinker your true aim is not 
to please yourself, but to work for the harmon- 
izing of the views of mankind, to do your part 
in a perfectly unselfish task. This is the one 
great argument against all uncritical faith. If 
you accept an opinion because it seems pleas- 
ing to you before criticism, then you choose 
rather your selfish satisfaction than the good 
of mankind. You ought to work not to increase 
the variety of human opinions, to render closer 
the limits of personal experience, but to extend 
the field‘of harmony and to unite men, so that 
they may cease their endless warfare and have 
a common experience. The sight, I say, of 
the mass of conflicting opinions of men in the 
world ought to nerve one to do his best in a 
task that interests all men, that needs the com- 
bined efforts of millions, and that needs above 
all the sacrifice of personal comfort. Your faith 
seems agreeable to you—well and good. Other 
men’s faith seems agreeable to them. Is this 
lack of sympathy, this strife of opinions, with 
all the intolerance that springs from it, a good 
thing? No, indeed! Then, ought you to in- 
crease it by simply staying blindly shut up in 





your own narrow faith? No, this is selfish. For 
your own’ comfort you will then sacrifice the 
good you might do to the world by joining the 
great company of the honest doubters, whose 
end is to reach a universal and abiding human 
creed. 

But, you say, is it not true that all opinions 
are finally accepted because they are satisfying 
to some mental want? Yes, and this is the real 
meaning of the doctrine that we seek for truth, 
because we believe truth to be good. Our high- 
est object of search is no doubt some state of 
consciousness. Our universal creed, if ever 
reached, will be universally acceptable to the 
real intellectual needs of all men educated up 
to its level. But this does not mean that what 
is acceptable to my intellectual needs must be 
the truth. My needs are narrow and changing. 
It is humanity in its highest development to 
which the truth will be acceptable. I must 
give up my desires that the unity of all human 
spirits may be sooner attained. For the sake 
of perfect tolerance, I must be perfectly critical 
of myself. I must doubt, in order that by doubt- 
ing and working I may bring, perhaps, not my- 
self to certainty, but mankind a little nearer to 
the truth. 

But this assumption we still are making that 
truth is a good thing, what is the sense of 
that? Must we not assume at the outset some- 
thing as already certain about the world we 
live in? Must we not assume that the world is 
a good world, and the truth by nature so satis- 
fying that it is worth while for each and all 
to make great sacrifice therefor? And is this 
not a creed, a faith somewhat vague, but very 
intense? How can we say that we are to be- 
gin by doubting everything when we do not 
doubt that it is worth while to search for truth? 
I reply, at the outset we are not certain that it 
will turn out worth while to search for truth. 
We doubt that as well as everything else. But 
consider: Our condition is not this, that being 
possessed of a good in itself satisfactory, we 
leave this good without knowing whether we 
are to reach anything better. If that were 
what we did, we might be wrong. On the con- 
trary, what we do is to flee from an evil condi- 
tion in which we are. We know that difference 
of opinion, and narrowness of view, and intol- 
erance are bad. We know that even if we in- 
dividually are content with our creed, the mass 
of mankind, being of different creed, is in a pit- 
iable condition of error or doubt. In the serv- 
ice of humanity, then, we must seek to get rid 
of this evil, and our only way of being certain 
that we are doing the best work of which we 
are capable is to begin with universal and gen- 
uine doubt. Now, indeed, we cannot be sure 
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that by taking this, the only right course, we 
shall be successful. The search for truth, 
though prosecuted earnestly and in the best 
spirit known to us, may be a fruitless search. 
But our object is good. We do not seek that 
profitless duplication of the world by a copy in 
our own souls of which Lotze spoke. Against 
that kind of truth-seeking his argument is con- 
clusive. No; in seeking truth we want to make 
human life better, because we see that men want 
large-mindedness and peace, while error means 
narrow-mindedness and war. Since our object 
is good, we have not first to ask whether we 
are certain of getting it. Our business is to do 
what we can, and fail if we must. Truth-seek- 
ing is merely like the rest of life—a search after 
ideal goods that are perhaps unattainable, a 
conflict in which victory is never secure so long 
as life itself lasts. Therefore, without contra- 
diction we can say that we set out on the search 
for truth, doubting even whether our search will 
turn out profitable, but feeling sure that it is 
morally required. We determine that there 
shall be significant truth. We are not sure 
a priori that there is any attainable. 

But, you say, then at the outset we at least 
know that we ought to do what is right —that 
we ought, for example, to serve mankind as 
best we can by our thoughts as by our actions. 
I reply, you cannot be said to know at the out- 
set that it is well to do right and to serve man- 
kind. I suppose only that you feel that it is 
excellent or desirable to do right and to serve 
mankind. If you choose to be selfish, and to 
do your thinking solely for your own amuse- 
ment, I cannot prove to you, at least at the be- 
ginning, that you ought not to be selfish. Itis 
your choice; you are judges. If you want to 
do good by your opinions, then the best way to 
do good is to question and criticise these opin- 
ions unsparingly, to hold none of them as opin- 
ions sacred. That you should think it a desira- 
ble thing to do good to mankind, how am I, 
how is any one else, to bring you to this point 
by argument? Your moral judgments belong 
to you in particular, and are not convictions 
about the world, but expressions of your own 
character. 

In what spirit we should search for truth has 
been at some length discussed. It remains for 
us to consider very briefly the immediate con- 
sequences of truth-seeking. They have been 
indicated in what has been already said. First, 
we have seen that the purpose of truth-seeking 
is the aiding in the great process of emancipat- 
ing men’s minds from those states of narrow- 
ness, intolerance, and instability which are so 
painful to all concerned. I think it wrong to 
say that in seeking for truth we desire, first of 





all, to duplicate in our own minds the things 
and relations that are outside us. Lotze’s ar- 
gument is here sufficient. The thinking mind 
ought not to have as its sole object conformity 
to things that do not think. That is not our 
highest aim. Mistake and disagreement and 
cruel intolerance and superstition are evil states 
of mind. They may content or please this or 
that man for a while. They mean injury and 
anguish to the mass of mankind. Therefore 
the desire for ideal harmony of belief. There- 
fore the unselfish eagerness to be at one with 
all men by making all men at one with what 
we hold to be true. If this is the purpose of our 
truth-seeking, an evident consequence is that 
we ought in fact to reverence the business of 
truth-seeking as we reverence all toil for the 
good of mankind. We ought to regard truth- 
seeking as a sacred task. Perhaps it is our 
calling to do good in other ways than by truth- 
seeking. Let us, however, in that case see in 
the truth-seeker a fellow-worker, and honor an 
earnest and thorough-going doubter as we 
honor any one who undertakes a painful task 
for the good of his fellows. For honest and 
thorough-going doubters are much rarer than 
you might suppose. 

Another consequence is this, that we must be 
content to take a very subordinate place in the 
great work of human thought, and to concen- 
trate our attention on a small part only of the 
field of truth. As millions of brains must toil 
doubtless for centuries before any amount of 
ideal agreement among men is attained or even 
approximated, we must be content if we do very 
little and work very hard. We can be tolera- 
bly certain that in a world where so much is 
dark nearly the whole of our labor will be 
wasted. But this is natural. There is the de- 
light of activity in truth-seeking; but when you 
compare your hopes and claims with the shad- 
owy and doubtful results that you will probably 
reach, or with the exact but very modest con- 
clusions to- which, if you are a successful scien- 
tific investigator, you may in time be led, the 
comparison cannot seem otherwise than melan- 
choly. Through the failures of millions of de- 
voted servants, the humanity of the future may 
possibly (we cannot know that it will certainly ) 
be led to a grand success. This far-off divine 
event to which, for all we know, the whole cre- 
ation may be moving, but which at any rate 
we regard with longing and delight, constitutes 
the whole end and aim of our action. It is good 
to strive. 

But I must conclude this imperfect study of 
a great subject. We began with the fact that 
every individual is a creature of peculiar con- 
stitution, with possibly indefinitely great idio- 
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syncrasies of senses and feeling. We have been 
led from this on to think of ideal truth as it 
would appear in the mind of one who was not 
bound by accidents of sense and emotion to a 
narrow range of conflicting opinions. To ap- 
proach this perfect individual, I have said that 
we must begin our efforts with conscientious 
and thorough-going doubt of all that we find 
uncriticised and yet claiming authority in our 
minds. I have tried to justify this doubting by 
showing that it is not merely a privilege, but a 
duty, of any one who proposes to do the least 
bit of genuine thinking for the good of his fel- 
low-creatures. 

I have stated at length the argument accord- 
ing to which at least our religious persuasions, 
as the expressions of the highest needs of our 
minds, must be exempted from even provisional 
doubts. In answer to this argument, I have 
tried to show that in so far as one’s own com- 
fort is concerned, truth-seeking ought not to 
regard personal comfort at all, and that in so 
far as humanity is concerned, religious beliefs 
can be made in the highest sense useful only 
when they have stood the test of doubt and 
study. As my discussion is purely general, I 
would not: be understood as bringing the least 
material argument to bear against the particu- 
lar convictions of anybody. If you have rea- 
soned fairly and earnestly, have criticised con- 
scientiously, and still retain your religious be- 
lief, you have no doubt a glorious possession, 
worth far more than it ever could have been 
worth to you if you had not reasoned about it. 
Perhaps you are still in error. Perhaps the 
highest truth is already within your grasp, and 





you have solved in your own person the puzzles 
of ages. If so, you are to be congratulated. 
Your treasure is worth more to you than 4ll the 
wealth in the world would be. But remember, 
no man liveth to himself. Remember your 
duty to mankind. Remember that your per- 
sonal satisfaction with your creed is nothing, 
your desire to bring all mankind to the truth 
everything. Never rest quiet with your belief, 
therefore, until every means has been taken by 
you to purify it from all taint of your own nar- 
row-mindedness. If any one of us has so 
purified his belief, he is, I am persuaded, the 
greatest genius that the world ever saw. If he 
has not, it is his duty in the service of human- 
ity to be in so far skeptical. If he has attained 
the perfect belief, then he must never rest in his 
efforts to teach it to others. I should fear as a 
general thing to have power given me to ordain 
for other human beings what their lives should 
be. But I wish that just for this moment it 
were given me to summon every man to a call- 
ing that should remain his calling for life, and 
to which he should willingly devote himself. I 
should summon every one to a life of unswerv- 
ing devotion to this one end—the making of 
human life broader, fuller, more harmonious, 
better possessed of abiding belief. As it is, I 
can only recommend that you be ceaselessly 
active for this great end. And as for the end 
itself, 1 know not if it will ever be attained in 
any great measure, but I know that if it ever is 
attained it will be by the self-sacrifice of count- 
less millions, who, through their own failures, 
shall secure the success of those that come after 
them. J. ROYCE. 





ONE STORMY 


A stormy night, indeed, 


‘‘High up on the lonely mountains ;” 


the rain came down in streams, as if the sky 
were a great sieve, and not a ray of light found 


its way through the black clouds. The giant 
fir trees bent and swayed in the fierce wind, 
and sent their wild, wailing voices down through 
gulch and cafon to mingle with the roar of 
creek and cataract, or fell before the rocks that 
crashed down the mountains sides. The terri- 
fied cattle lowed and cried in their corra/s, hud- 
dling together for warmth and sympathy. In- 
doors people drew near together, crowding 
around the hearth-fires that blazed in a fitful, 
almost uncanny way. 





NIGHT. 


In a wayside inn, on the mountain road, a 
little company sat thus gathered about an im- 
mense fire-place that glowed and fiamed like 
a bonfire, and, not content with cheering the 
great room, sent its beacon light out at the win- 
dows to defy the night and the storm. 

There was Mike Malone, the landlord, and 
Kitty, his fat, funny wife ; little Maria, the Span- 
ish girl whom Mike and Kitty had “rared;” 
Jake, the stable man, and last, because most 
important, “Bat,” the French Canadian wood- 
cutter. There was nothing in the young fel- 
low’s appearance to suggest the winged horror 
whose name he bore. It was merely a sobriguet 
for Baptiste. Jake seldom availed himself of 
the abbreviation, but, slowly and emphatically, 
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styled him “Canuck,” usually prefixing a de- 
scriptive that had more force than elegance. 

It was ill natured, to say the least, for Bat 
was one of the kindest fellows in the world, 
“and the ways of him,” as Kitty said, “was wan 
sthrame o’ sunshine; but sure,” she added, 
“Jake is that jealous that he can’t trate him 
dacent, though I’d sooner see Maree quiet in 
her grave nor married to likes av him. Av she’s 
in love wid the Frinchman? There ye have me 
now. She’s that quare and shy, Maree is, that 
ye niver can tell her mind till she plazes to let 
ye know, and on this subjict she hasn’t plazed 
yit.” 

And that was quite true, for when Bat’s blue 
eyes, sparkling with fun and deep with the light 
of love, beamed upon the little dark-eyed beau- 
ty, her long lashes swept her cheeks ; sometimes 
not until the quick eyes of Jake had seen the 
outspringing of an answering love, though not 
all Bat’s gallant wooing could bring a word of 
it to her lips—silent, cautious little Maria, who 
doubted the gay manners of this rollicking 
knight of the ax. 

“Did ever yees listen to the loike o’ that!” 
exclaimed Mike, at a sudden crashing sound. 

Kitty and Bat crossed themselves fervently, 
but Jake, with unmoved, sullen face, sat and 
glowered at the fire. Suddenly Maria sprang 
up, excitedly. “It is a voice!” she cried. 

“Indade, thin, it’s the voice of manny wa- 
thers,” laughed Kitty, though rather nervously. 

“Tt is a human voice; it is calling for help.” 

“By golly, it’s de debble den,” said Bat. 
“Dat’s nobody helse’ll be on de road such a 
night like dat. I’ll bet he’s call for Jake,” he 
added, roguishly. 

A deeper glower was Jake’s only reply, but 
soon, lifting his head, he said: 

“She’s right, Maree is; ther is some one 
callin’.” 

“Out wid yees, men, till the riscue!” cried 
Kitty, seizing Mike’s hat and coat and thrust- 
ing them upon him. 

“Sure ye’re spakin’,” said Mike, ruefully pre- 
paring to leave the cheery hearth. 

Bat, aroused by the light in Maria’s flashing 
eyes, sprang up with enthusiasm, for, low be it 
spoken, his was not a grand heroic soul. His 
brave deeds were mostly born of impulse and 
nourished by the approbation of others. 

Jake sullenly joined them, but before they 
reached the door it opened, and full in the fire- 
light appeared a tall form, and handsome, yel- 
low-bearded face—a striking picture, with the 
dark night for a background. 

“By me sowl, it’s the docther. In the name 
0’ the owld divil, who brings ye out in the loike 
0’ this?” 





“TI don’t go abroad in the devil’s name, 
Mike,” laughed the doctor, making his way to 
the fire, and taking the chair that Kitty had 
hastened to place for him. 

“No more ye don’t, Docther; it’s Hiven’s 
own sarvent ye are,” she said, earnestly. “Be- 
stir yersilf, Mike, and bring him somethin’ hot 
to drink, for indade, Docther, ye’re the color of 
a ghost.” 

“T’ve had a pretty tough time to get here, 
and a few minutes ago I was more likely to ar- 
rive at the bottom of the gulch, where my poor 
horse is now.” 

The Doctor’s voice trembled, and his eyes 
were wet with not unmanly tears, for, as the 
little company well knew, the horse was a pet 
and a beauty. 

“Ah, woe’s the night!” wailed Kitty. “Ye'll 
niver find a betther baste nor a handsomer 
wan—and so proud he samed to bear ye, the 
poor faithful crature !” 

“Yes, we've pulled through many a tough 
place together, and he never flinched nor failed 
me. The almost human cry he gave when he 
went down that horrible place will ring in my 
ears as long as I live,” said the Doctor, shud- 
dering. “But who’s going to show me the way 
to Fraser’s? There’s a trail over the mountain, 
isn’t there?” 

“Begorry, there was wan,” said Mike, with 
great hesitation, “but a very divil of a way ye'll 
foind it now—the traas do be crackin’ and 
fallin’ and the rocks a-rowlin’ down in jest an 
infarnal manner. It’s as much as yer loife is 
worth to ye to get there.” 

“And who’s ailin’ over there, annyway?” 
asked Kitty. 

“T think it’s the baby. Some one left word 
at my office that they feared one of Fraser’s 
children was dying.” 

“Durned if I’ll risk my neck fur one of Fra- 
ser’s kids,” said Jake, emphatically, going back 
to his seat by the fire. 

“No great risk, thin,” retorted Kitty. “Thim 
as is born to be hanged ’Il niver be dhrowned.” 

“An’ sure,” said Mike, glancing at Kitty, 
“T’m thinkin’ we're as safe outside as in afther 
this. We're in for it, annyhow; but danged if 
I’m anxious to drag my owld rheumaticky legs 
over anny trail to-night.” 

The Doctor looked at Bat. Maria, too, had 
looked at him, and that look had fired his soul 
with the courage of an old warrior, whatever 
the risk or the terror. 

“Le ciel en est le prix,” thought Bat, thrill- 
ing beneath that look. 

“Well, a guess a know dat way pretty well, 
an’ if hany ting is happen 1 got de doctor, ain’t 
it?” said Bat, gayly brushing back his brown 
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curls, and drawing over them the veritable blue 
toque that he had worn in the backwoods of 
Canada. - 

Then, in his droll way, he took solemn leave 
of Kitty and Mike, imploring them, if anything 
should prevent his return, to be good to Jake. 
Over Maria’s little brown hand he lingered long 
enough to say, unheard by all but her: 

“T come again to thee—je t’aime.” 

And in a language understood by all, the 
dark eyes answered : 

“T love thee.” 

And in a language known and taught by the 
Father of Evil, sullen Jake replied to his laugh- 
ing, “Good-bye, my Jake—pray for me,” with a 
look of hatred and a sullen “Go to hell !” 

“Behind you, my dear,” answered Bat, with a 
profound bow. 

Out into the black and terrible night went 
the two men—one obeying the mandate of his 
noble profession, filled with the sympathy it 
had taught him to give to sorrow and suffer- 
ing everywhere; the other, his heart glowing 
with chivalric passion, to prove himself a hero 
in the eyes of her he loved—followed by the 
voluble blessings of Mike and Kitty, by the 
half proud, half anxious, and altogether loving, 
gaze of Maria, and also by the malignant glare 
of Jake’s evil eyes. 


“And Satan came also,” thought the Doctor, 
observing the look. 
Maria, too, turned in time.to see the expres- 


sion. It was just as Mike was telling them to 
look out for the bridge over Fraser’s Creek. 

Then the door closed, and while the wind 
and the rain beat furiously against it, and 
Mike and Kitty speculated anxiously upon the 
chances of their safe arrival at Fraser’s, Maria 
studied Jake’s face as he gazed intently in the 
fire, where, from a pine-knot, the lurid jets of 
flame darted out and leaped wildly up the 
black vault, as if eager to join their kindred 
spirits in the storm. 

Suddenly Jake arose, and, muttering some- 
thing in the way of a good-night, slouched out 
ofthe room. Maria, too, went softly out, retir- 
ing to her own apartment. 

Meanwhile, safely on their way through wind 
and rain and thick darkness, over fallen trees 
and raging waters, went the two men, Bat’s 
jubilant heart overflowing in droll speeches and 
songs that he sang at the top of his voice, to 
scare away evil spirits, he said—and the Doctor 
said he should think it would. But it did not, 
for behind them crept one whose intent was 
blacker than the night, more cruel than the an- 
gry streams. 

Yet on they went along the narrow path, with 
the overhanging rocks on their right, and on 





their left the fearful precipice; yet gayly on- 
ward, with cautious steps, until they reached 
the cottage, whose light shone out like a Star in 
the black night. 

“By golly, we’ve got here, don’t it?” said Bat, 
drawing a long breath, as they paused at the 
door. 

Is there anything, I wonder, that stirs a phy- 
sician’s heart more deeply than that look of 
mingled thankfulness and mute appeal that 
greets him on his first arrival where life and 
death are struggling together? 

“God bless you!” cried Fraser, who, alone 
with his wife, was watching the little one that 
lay flushed with fever and moaning with pain. 
“God bless you, Doctor—we didn’t think you 
could get here.” 

“There’s a special providence for doctors, 
you know,” he answered, smiling. 

The mere sound of his pleasant voice seem- 
ed to give them courage, and the mother, with 
a gleam of hope in her eyes and a deep sigh of 
relief, laid her baby in his arms, that clasped 
and bore the tiny burden with the tenderness 
ofa woman. When aman has a gentle heart, 
tender not merely toward his own, but with a 
sympathy that reaches to all helpless, suffering 
creatures, how great it is! 

“T was t’inkin’,” said Bat, gravely, “’bo’t dat 
providence you been spikin’ abo’t it, why it 
ain't take care of doctor's horses de same 
time.” 


After the Doctor and Bat had crossed Fra- 
ser’s Creek, the stealthy figure that had follow- 
ed them thus far, with something in his hand, 
stopped, cowering beneath a fir tree, till the 
gleam of their lantern was like a firefly in the 
distance; then he approached the bridge, and, 
with eyes grown accustomed to the darkness, 
examined the end that lay upon the bank. He 
could see sufficiently well for his purpose, which 
was soon apparent, for, taking up his pick, he 
commenced digging into the bank and displac- 
ing the rocks, working with a fiendish energy. 

“Curse him,” he said, between his teeth, “I'll 
fix him so that no doctor can’t save him.” 

And so, with muttered curses, with the hoarse, 
bellowing torrent beneath, and the shrieking 
pines above, the work was done, and the tim- 
ber left in such position that one attempting to 
cross upon it would cause its fall. It was hor- 
rible to think of—plunged into that hell of wa- 
ters and whirling débris, to be dashed against 
the sharp rocks or carried swiftly down the dark 
ravine to a death as sure and cruel if not as 
sudden. 

“There, you infernal Canuck,” said the man, 
“you bet you’ve done yer last love-makin’. I'll 
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take that little business off yer hands,” he added, 
with an ugly laugh. 

“But first you’d better repair that bridge.” 

It was Maria, with her lantern suddenly turn- 
ed full upon him. 

He uttered one fearful oath, and shrank trem- 
bling like the coward that he was before the 
girl’s gleaming eyes as she held her light aloft. 

“T know what you have been doing, and 
what it is for. Now, go to work and make it 
safe again.” 

“T’ll be damned if I do,” growled Jake. 

The only answer was the click of a revolver 
that her little firm hand held steadily enough. 
She knew how to use it; Jake was well aware 
of that. More than once he had seen her bring 
down her game, with a skill that many an old 
hunter might envy. 

“Tf this fails, I have something else at my 
belt. Do as I tell you, or I will kill you as I 
would a wild beast that threatened me.” 

“She'd do it, the little Spanish devil.” 

“T’m tempted to do it now”—click. “Oh, how 
quickly I could send you down there where 
you meant to send Azm. I can hardly keep 
from doing it, I hate you so; but I’d scorn to 
have such dirty blood on my hands. Now go 
to work.” 

Stung through and through with her con- 
tempt, cowed and unnerved by the threats that 
he knew were not idle ones, Jake set about the 
work, and it was soon completed. 

“Now go home!” she said, sternly. 

There was no choice but to obey, and, still 
under cover of the girl’s revolver, he went be- 
fore her like a sulky convict driven to his dark 
cell. 

“T’ll release you in the morning,” she said, as 
‘she drove him into a snug out-building, and, 
fastening the door securely, left him to his med- 
itations. 


The rain had ceased. Up through the green 
canons floated the mists of the morning. Tinged 
with rosy light, they sailed away through the 
blue ether. Up rose the sun, shining grand- 
ly on the mountains, and through those floods 
of gold came» the Doctor, and Bat caroling his 
gay song, proud as a troubadour home from 
the war going to kneel at his lady’s feet. 

“By golly, we’re save dat baby,” he cried, 
springing through the open door. “And how 
is Jake? A bet he’s ben most sick of lonesome 
widout’me. Eh, where he is, dat Ja-k-e?” he 
shouted. 

But Jake did not appear. 

“And thou, Marie, my little one,” he mur- 
mured in his own language that she had 
learned in childhood, “hast thou no smile for 





me? Those beautiful eyes, have they nothing 
to say to me this morning? They were so elo- 
quent last night, my heart was aching with joy. 
Look at me, Marie—but thou art pale. Wert 
thou troubled for me, my little love?” 

Swiftly the color rose to cheek and brow, 
slowly the long lashes were uplifted, and from 
dewy eyes and parted, rosy lips smiled the 
glad welcome home. Jake, just then appearing 
at the door, saw it all, and with a stifled groan 
of jealous passion and defeat, he turned and 
fled, half blind with rage, he knew not where 
—to get away from that maddening sight, that 
was all his thought—away to the caves of the 
mountains where he could crouch like a wound- 
ed wolf and howl out his despair. 

Crash! down through the treacherous bridge 
of poles and bark! Down, down the shudder- 
ing depths he whirled, and the stream, scorn- 
ing to bear such a burden, hurled him aside 
upon the jagged rocks, where the long ferns 
trailed their broken plumes and the ivy wound 
its poisonous bands. 

“They'll never find me,” he thought, “but it’s 
right—it’s just. It’s what I was goin’ to do 
to him, curse—no, I can’t die cursin’,” and, 
with bleeding, untaught lips, he tried to pray, 
“OQ Lord—I don’t know how,” he whispered, 
faintly. “But didn’t he say forgive? What 
was it mother used to make me say? ‘If I 
should die—my soul to take—Jesus’—sake.’” 

His head drooped lower, his lips were still. 
The water swept across his breast, the long 
ferns, waving, brushed his bleeding hands, and 
through the laurel branches the sunshine fell 
upon his ghastly face. 

“Jake, my poor feller, look—hope you heyes 
—you ain’t dead, don’t it? Sapré, wake up, 
mon gé,” cried Bat, in an agony of terror and 
compassion, as, with trembling hands, he dash- 
ed the water in his face and rubbed his hands, 
and from Jake’s pocket-flask poured whisky 
down his throat. At last Jake slowly unclosed 
his eyes and feebly moved his lips. 

“Dat’s right, by golly, swear if you want to, 
but keep you heyes hopen; dat’ll scare de deb- 
ble when dey’re shut. Now, how you tink I'll 
got you hout of dis? Here, embrace me, mon 
cher; put you harms ron ma neck, comme ¢a— 
ho donc! You are more heavy dan a black- 
oak log, but keep to me—now, hup we go. 
Dere,” laying his burden safely on the bank, 
“you better bath yourself in de stable next time, 
young feller.” 

But Jake had fainted again, and Bat ran to 
the house for help. 


“Yes, I meant to kill you, Bat, as true as you 
live,” said Jake, in his first penitence. “I’m 
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sorry now, for you’re a brick, and you deserve 
the girl; but I couldn’t stay round and see her 
smilin’ like that on no man, not if he’d saved 
my life a hundred times; I might be tempted 
agin; it’s in my nater, Bat. I’m a mean cuss, 
that’s a fact; but as soon as I’m on my pins 
agin, I'll git.” 

And he did. And Maria and Bat were mar- 
ried one day when Father Sheridan came to 
celebrate mass in the little mountain chapel, 
The pines and the waterfalls played the wed- 
ding march; and if the trees could not quite 





banish the mourning from their voices—there is 
a little that is sadin everything; but the happy 
lovers heard only sounds of joy. ° 

The Doctor was there to kiss the bride, and 
Baby Fraser, cooing and crowing and waving 
her dimpled hands, and Mike and Kitty, all 
tearful and smiling and eloquent with Irish 
words of blessing and endearment. 

But to this day Bat cannot comprehend Jake’s 
malice, and says, with puzzled look: 

“Til never tought he’ll done dat proppus.” 

JuLIA H. S. BUGEIA. 





AN OLD 


STORY. 


Fisherman John is brave and strong— 
None more brave on the coast than he; 

He owns a cottage and fishing smack, 
As snug as ever need be; 

And, what is truer than I could wish, 
Fisherman John loves me. 


Often and often when day is done, 
With smiling lips and eager eyes 
He comes to woo me. In every way 

That a man may try, he tries 
To win me—but that he can never do, 
Though he woo me till he dies. 


Fisherman Jack is a poorer man— 
He owns not cottage nor fishing smack; 
But a winning voice and smile is his, 
And a brow that is never black. 
Why should I break my heart to tell— 
But I love Fisherman Jack. 


He loves not me, but every night 

He sits at the feet of Kate Mahon; 
Never a heart has she for him; 

For she loves Fisherman John, 
Who cares no more for love of hers 

Than the sea he sails upon. 


Often we wonder, do Kate and I, 
That fate should cross us so cruelly. 

We think of the lovers we do not love, 
And dream of what life would be 

If only Fisherman John loved her 
And Fisherman Jack loved me. 


CARLOTTA PERRY. 
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A LITERARY SHRINE. 


My stand-point of view was the battlements 
of the Round Tower at Windsor. A small com- 
pany of visitors had just been ushered through 
a series of state apartments in the palace be- 
low. A slight weariness rested upon some of 
us, which the prolonged winding ascent of steep 
stone steps that we had just made did not fully 
explain. Mere magnificence exercises no long 
continued charm. The glitter and weight of 
bullion fringe and frame do not long detain 
those at least who have not the seductive apti- 
tude for reckoning the cost of crimson ottoman 
and malachite vase. Gobelin tapestry wrought 
with figures of life size, lofty walls and broad 
floors inlaid with mosaics of ambitious pattern, 
faience essaying to rival the delicate lines and 
colors of the canvas, or the exquisite contours 
of sculptured marble, excite admiration, abated 
by some sense of disappointment. Each artist, 
as well as artisan, has a superb and peculiar 
province; but the needle, the shuttle, and the 
lathe do often with a painful conventionality 
what the chisel of the sculptor or the brush of 
the painter performs magnificently and freely. 

Thus there was a sense of advantage gained 
as we looked down upon the circle-girt floor of 
nature’s building and up to the blue arch above. 
And well there might be, for the day was one 
of perfect loveliness, and the prospect at any 
time can scarcely be rivaled in the world. The 
beauties of the landscape easily surpass the 
treasures that any castled chamber holds. At 
the foot of the tower are St. George’s Chapel 
and the Albert Memorial Chapel. Ascot and 
Epsom Downsare in sight. Runnymede attests 
and quickens a love for liberty. A long avenue 
gleams in the distance, known as Queen Anne’s 
Road. The Long Walk, passing down double 
avenues of elms, two centuries old, leads to a 
dense, ancient forest, with a circuit of fifty-six 
miles, that gives to the view its magnificent 
masses of grateful green. Through the trees 
flashes a white glimpse of the Albert Mauso- 
leum, and from this one involuntarily turns to 
the Victoria Tower, situated in an opposite an- 
gle of the castle walls, where the Prince died. 
The silver sickle of the Thames cuts the grassy 
plains. Near the opposite bank glow the stain- 
ed windows of Eton Chapel. In the distance, 
and nearly in the same direction, is clearly seen 
Stoke Park, once the residence of William Penn. 
‘On the boundary of the park, through an open- 





ing among the trees, a modest white spire is 
disclosed.. It is the steeple of Stoke Poges 
Church, the church of Gray’s “Elegy in a 
Country Church- yard,” where the poet himself 
is buried. And now memory suggests his 
beautiful address to the towers of Eton and 
Windscr. A sudden thrill runs round the little 
circle, though we are all strangers to each 
other. There is within the sweep of vision 
many a chapel tapestried with the emblazoned 
banners of romance—many a shrine rich with 
the old gold of history. And yet, for the time 
being, yonder slender spire draws to itself the 
interest of the whole scene, like a diamond set 
among jewels more showy but less bright. 

I hurried down the winding stairs, and en- 
tered a railway carriage just departing to 
Slough, the nearest railway station to the 
church. From this point the church is three 
miles distant by the road, but a foot-path across 
the fields abridges the distance to two miles. 
A cab lingered near the station, but on such a 
journey one wishes to be alone and to avoid 
the annoyance of feeling that any one else is 
awaiting his movements. It is also a natural 
sentiment that a pilgrimage on foot, demand- 
ing some exertion, should be made to a shrine 
so hallowed by associations at once literary 
and sacred. The sun smiled upon the earth 
as it rarely does in England, and the earth re- 
turned the silent greeting with equal cheer, for 
the varied green of the landscape was as bright 
as the blue overhead, while dimpling road-side 
brook and distant Thames showed a sheen like 
threaded diamonds and molten siiver. The full 
rays of the sunlight, though not oppressive, were 
pleasantly intercepted by clouds from time to 
time, that agreeably deepened as they passed 
the many-hued mosaic of the prospect. Its 
beauty of water and wood and field was sub- 
stantially the same that had entranced the eyes 
when viewed from the distant castle in the 
morning. There was, however, a great variety 
of shades of brown noticeable for the first time 
in the wide vista of ripening grain and stubble 
ground, haystack and winding road, and up- 
turned field, and tiled roofs of farm-houses with 
their clustering sheds. Sobriety and pensive- 
ness dwell in the brightest English scenes. 
There is an atmosphere of thought and senti- 
ment that rests upon every hill, and gently 
qualifies the charm of the most radiant vista. 
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Picturesque France is always bright and exhila- 
rating, with no esthetic arriére-pensée of senti- 
ment in the depth of her perspectives, and is 
thus as different from English landscape as is 
the golden material magnificence of gorgeous 
Italy. Nature, then, this afternoon was in ac- 
cord with the errand on which I was bent. 
From an inn door close to the railway bridge, 
a farmer pointed out more particularly the easily 
pursued journey. The sinuous road that had 
already crossed the bridge was to be followed 
alittle beyond the bold and wooded curve where 
it disappeared from sight; then I should turn 
to the left along the first highway which branch- 
ed from the former road, and at about forty 
yards’ distance from the point of intersection a 
stile would introduce me to a path that leads 
straight to the church. 

English roads are not only excellent for the 
passage of vehicles, but many of them, like this 
road, have at least one broad, well built and 
drained causeway for the convenience of pe- 
destrians. From the stile the narrow path led 
past blossoming clover on the one side, while 
on the other a red field: of beets was succeeded 
by waving oats almost ready for the sickle. 
The fragrance of freshly mown grass filled the 
air as I traversed a field where lads and lasses 
were turning the windrows to the sun. The 
straight path stretched through many fields and 
across several roads. At last, when I had 
crossed a highway bordered with low trees, a 
few steps brought me from a thicket-shaded 
stile directly before the poet’s monument. 

Although its form is inartistic, its site is well 
chosen. The ground suddenly sinks into an 
almost circular hollow, and then rises as soon, 
and displays a level surface of green sward for 
many yards. In the center of this natural ped- 
estal rises the cenotaph, for the structure does 
not contain or cover the body of the poet, and 
is even at some little distance from the ceme- 
tery. It is a cubical structure of stone, sur- 
mounted by a cumbrous, shallow, and unshapely 
vase. Of course, no other inscription than his 
own is found upon the tablets, except a short 
one, on the least conspicuous face of the mon- 
ument, stating that the fabric was erected in 
the year 1799 by many admirers and friends. 
The familiar lines exerted a new and unsus- 
pected power as I read: 

“One morn I missed him on the accustomed hill ; 

Along the heath, and near his favorite tree, 
Another came; nor yet beside the,rill, 

Nor up the lawn, nor at the wood was he. 


“The next, with dirges due, in sad array, 
Slow through the church-way path we saw him borne; 
Approach and read (for thou canst read) the lay 
Graved on the stone beneath yon aged thorn.” 





On the opposite side of the monument are 
engraved the opening lines of the poet’s “Ode 
on a Distant Prospect of Eton College:”. 


“Ye distant spires, ye antique towers, 
That crown the watery glade— 
Ah, happy hills! ah, pleasing shade! 
Ah, fields beloved in vain! 
Where once my careless childhood strayed 
A stranger yet to pain.” 


On the fourth tablet are found these verses : 


‘‘Beneath those rugged elms, that yew tree’s shade, 
Where heaves the turf in many a moldering heap, 
Each in his narrow cell forever laid, 
The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep. 


‘The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 
And all that beauty, all that wealth e’er gave, 
Await alike the inevitable hour: 
The paths of glory lead, but to the grave.” 


Four yew trees are planted around, reared 
from slips that had been taken from the vener- 
able trees of the cemetery. Although the monu- 
ment is heavy and tasteless in design, its situa- 
tion is one of unrivaled beauty. Behind the 
urn rises a dark and dense grove, with open 
fields stretching out on every other side. The 
inscription of the last tablet directs the eye 
across a sunny meadow, where stands the 
church in full view, mantled with its ivy and 
surrounded by its dead. 

I drew slowly near and passed the little stile 
of entrance. The cemetery is very small, and 
shut in on three sides by a high brick wall that 
divides it from Stoke Park. There are several 
graves which have long borne the name of 
Penn, and testify to the former possession of 
the estate by that family. “The property has 
been now for many years in other hands. Al- 
though the grave-yard is so humble and lim- 
ited, there are two mausoleums within it of an- 
cient and titled families—one bearing the name 
of Douglas, and the other being the resting 
place of the ducal family of Leeds. The name- 
less mounds and sunken stones unnoticed at 
first in the long grass, and recent wooden 
crosses already broken, bearing inscriptions 
soon to be obliterated, recall vividly the lines 
that have echoed for a hundred years from the 
arches of time, and have yet just begun to be 
immortal. 

The poet himself lies in an altar-shaped tomb 
close to the church and near its chancel. A 
slab affixed to the church-wall marks the spot. 
As he did not leave an epitaph for his grave, it 
would seem that no one else dared to write 
elegiac verse in his honor, or even to inscribe 
the poet’s name upon the tomb. The absence 
of such epitaph and token even excited a doubt 
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some years ago whether the lyrist rested there. 
This uncertainty was dispelled by an examina- 
tion of the vault beneath. The walls of the fab- 
ric are of brick, and the flat stone which rests 
upon them has been broken, and the fragments 
have been clamped together by iron bolts. The 
vandalism which mars unguarded shrines is 
apparent here. Many rude initials have been 
deeply cut in the tomb. The few sentences en- 
graved here are read with difficulty, and will 
soon be recut in the stone. An aunt and the 


mother of the poet are buried in the crypt be- 
neath. After a few lines in memory of the first, 
the poet has added: 


‘In the same pious confidence beside her friend and 
sister sleep the remains of Dorothy Gray, widow, the 
careful tender mother of many children, one of whom 
alone had the misfortune to survive her. She died 
March 11, 1753, aged 72.” 


The mural tablet near states that the son 
passed through the same portal of death July 
30, 1771, and was buried August 6th following 
in the same grave. 

After long lingering over the moss-filled let- 
tering and crumbling stone, I reluctantly turned 
away, but not before I had picked and care- 
fully put away in memory of the moment a lit- 
tle globe of white clover at the foot of the grave, 
which, while I was yet standing there, a gen- 
tle wind had swayed against the tomb. As I 
stepped into the well worn path that leads to 
the church door, a little English sparrow, with 
cherubic roundness of body, and but partially 
fledged, was traversing an old tombstone in 
a succession of fluttering hops. Presently he 
stopped upon a broken ledge of the monument, 
and chirped forth his limited little song with a 
self-abandonment and rapture as great as if 
the whole world were listening, and he, too, 
were immortal. Those beautiful lines rose to 
my lips, which none but their author would 
have excluded from his stately verse: 


‘There scattered oft, the earliest of the year, 
By hands unseen, are showers of violets found; 
The redbreast loves to build and warble here, 
And little footsteps lightly print the ground.” 


There are two ancient yews at the church 
porch. The older one has been greatly scathed 
by time, and has but one green branch. The 
other has begun to decay, and drops its limbs 
feebly upon the ground. The boughs were long 
held up by chains, and every precaution has 
been taken to prolong the life of the aged tree. 
But its long existence is slowly drawing near 
its close. There are two doors that give imme- 
diate entrance into the church. They are both 
ancient, and the older portal is protected by a 





low and rather long porch. The second door 
is a very low one, and few persons, except chil- 
dren, would not be obliged to stoop under the 
lintel. It recalls to mind the door of entrance 
into the church where Shakspere is buried, and 
it was evidently the design of the medizval 
architect that persons should bow when enter- 
ing the house of God. Through the consider- 
ate kindness of the church authorities, the main 
door stands open, although entrance is inter- 
cepted by a lattice-work of iron. A great part 
of the interior can thus be seen by any one who 
passes or pauses there. 

A noise now arresting my attention, I turned 
and saw a young man about twenty years of 
age approaching the church door. He proved 
to be a son of the vicar of the parish, and he 
offered to show me the interior of the building, 
and to give me such information about the spot 
as he himself possessed. This very kind offer 
was eagerly accepted. He told me that many 
Americans come here in the course of a year, 
and express great interest and enthusiasm in 
their visit. The seating capacity of the church 
is very limited, and, together with the contract- 
ed area of the cemetery, shows the smallness of 
the parish, which embraces a rural farming dis- 
trict. The adjoining cloisters are very small 
also, and are lighted with narrow old stained 
windows, that at some later period have been 
reset with broad borders of more modern glass 
in the enlarged casements. One window bears 
the dates of 1532 and 1537, and another of 
equal age depicts a singular male figure seated 
upon a vehicle resembling a rude velocipede, 
which excites much curiosity and speculation 
among antiquarians. In an angle of the church 
walls outside, close by the church tower, is a 
well of ancient date. There was no door, ap- 
parently, which could have given to the former 
occupants of the cloisters convenient access to 
this well. But as we passed to another win- 
dow, we discovered beneath the low casement 
two round knobs of oak, indicating that the 
halves of the window, now solidly joined, were 
formerly disunited; and, stooping down, I dis- 
covered the rusty traces of two bolts that an- 
ciently fastened the two leaves of the entrance 
to the floor. The paveinent, however, is more 
modern than the gateway, as there is no recep- 
tacle cut in it for the passage of the bolts. My 
companion said that he had never noticed this 
place of exit before. The low round arches of 
the nave betray the antiquity of their origin. 
When the present vicar of the parish assumed 
his office here, fifteen years ago, the chancel 
floor was covered by a carpet. Having re- 
moved this, he found small flat bronze figures 
upon the floor affixed to grave-stones. Four 
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figures are in excellent preservation. The ef- 
figy of a knight in full armor, and that of his 
wife attired in the fashion of a very early pe- 
riod, with an inscription beneath them in quaint 
characters, were in the corner of the chancel, 
and next them a priest in full canonicals, with 
A female figure stands 


hands joined in prayer. 
beside him. 

There were several other similar monuments, 
as the indentations and outlines which are 
cut in other stones plainly show; but in some 
time of peril and disorder, probably during the 
wars of the Commonwealth, the bronze relics 
were torn from the flagging, doubtless to be 
sold for old metal, and only the bronze letter- 
ing of one epitaph is left. We now found our- 
selves in the more modern portion of the 
church, to some extent secluded from its wider 
areas, which, with a special entrance, the noble 
family of Hastings caused to be erected for 
theirown accommodation. These titled people 
have disappeared from the parish records for 
many years. No descendant or representative 
of the family resides in the neighborhood. A 
few headstones of the cemetery bear the name. 
There is a strange mural monument in this part 
of the church, composed of two black oval tab- 
lets, bordered by white marble and resting on 
three stone skulls. No inscription, or device, 
or tradition adds to the mute intimation that 
at some time some one died and was buried 
here. 

Near the portico are placed two boxes—one 
of them for the receipt of alms, the other for 
a more special contribution. It is generally 
known that a window has recently been inserted 
in the walls of the parish church at Stratford- 
on-Avon, which throws its light directly upon 
the tomb of Shakspere. It illustrates, by cor- 
responding scriptural figures in stained glass, 
the “Seven Ages” of Shakspere. It is called 
the American window, as the expense of its 
construction was defrayed solely by Ameri- 
cans. 

The proposal has been made that the Old and 
the New World should unite in a similar me- 
morial to the poet Gray, and the second box at 
the church door prefers its silent and unobtru- 
sive request to this effect. A considerable sum 
has already been obtained, and it is hoped that 
during the present year the amount will become 
sufficient for the carrying out of the noble de- 
sign. 

We clambered up a narrow and dark stair- 
case to the belfry, which shelters an old chime 
of bells. The swallows fluttered and twittered 
about “the ivy-mantled tower,” as if practicing 
the melodies which so often have floated out 
through the air. The spire bears a curious 
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miniature resemblance to the loftier steeple of 
Trinity Church, Stratford-on-Avon. <A square 
tower, in each structure, at a little distance 
from the roof is suddenly contracted into a 
slender, tapering, and unadorned spire. The 
difference of dimensions suggests the relative 
positions in literature of the lyrical and the 
dramatic poet. As we descended, we passed a 
second time through the little forest of bell- 
ropes, and peeped into the oaken gallery where 
the ringers sit during service. 

The key turned in the door of the low-linteled 
porch. The sound was a grating suggestion 
that, though I was passing into the clear air 
and the outer world, yet this world is in some 
sense a crypt dusty with distasteful memories 
and incrusted with the rust of common cares. 
We paused again at the poet’s grave, where I 
bade my companion good-bye. May his life 
be the brighter for his kindness to a stranger 
on that day. I stopped again at the stile, with 
retrospective glance; and then, the sinking sun 
threatening “to leave the world to darkness and 
to me,” I hastily returned to the railway station, 
threading the dim path which had led me to 
the realization of one of the dreams of boy- 
hood. 


On the eve of leaving England, I wrote to the 
Vicar of Stoke Poges, requesting further details 
respecting the projected memorial to the poet. 
A reply, inclosing a circular, was received, both 
of which are here given: 


[ CIRCULAR. ] 


‘THOMAS GRAY, the poet, is buried in the ‘country 
church-yard’ of Stoke Poges, Buckinghamshire, amid 
the scenes which he has made dear to all who read the 
English language. 

‘*The only record which indicates the spot of his in- 
terment is a small stone inserted opposite to his grave, 
and beneath the east window of the Hastings Chapel. 

‘It is proposed to erect in the Church of Stoke Poges 
a Memorial which shall more adequately express the rev- 
erence and affection of his country for one who has 
adorned her poetry with some of its choicest gems. It 
has been thought that this tribute may most fittingly be 
offered in the form of a Memorial Window. 

‘*A subscription for this purpose has been commenced, 
and the proposal has been so warmly received that it has 
been decided to invite public attention to it, in the hope 
not only of erecting a worthy Memorial to the poet, but 
of completing the restoration of the picturesque church 
beside whose wall he rests. 

‘*The Committee for carrying out the proposal con- 
sists of 

‘‘H1s GRACE THE DUKE OF LEEDS, 

‘The Right Rev. THE LORD BisHoP OF OXFORD, 

‘*The Rev. VERNON BLAKE, Vicar of Stoke Poges, 

*“‘Colonel R. HOWARD VISE, Stoke Place, 

‘“*E, J. COLEMAN, Esq., Stoke Park, 

‘*THE CHURCHWARDENS OF THE PARISH.” 
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‘‘STOKE POGES VICARAGE, } 
Slough, ro Nov., 1880. 

‘*DEAR Sir: I am sorry I missed the opportunity of 
meeting you when you called here during your visit to 
England, but was glad that one of my sons was at home 
and able to show you the church and give you all the 
information he could with regard to the proposed Me- 
morial to Gray. It is not intended to restrict it so as 
to be only an offering from his admirers in America, but 
to make it as general and liberal as we can. If only 
sufficient is collected for a window, it will take that 
form ; but if more should be subscribed than is enough 
for that purpose, the Memorial will take some larger 
form in connection with the church. 

‘*Since your visit I have given directions for the slab 
on his tomb to be cleaned, and the inscriptions cut out 
again and re-lettered, both on the tomb and the tablet 
under the east window of Hastings Chapel, oppostte to 
the grave. 

‘*Should you be able to interest some of your friends 
who are admirers of Gray's works, you would indeed be 
a benefactor to the cause. The fund collected is in the 





Bank of England in the name of Trustees. Any other 
information I will most gladly give you. Thanking you 
for your polite note and its friendly contents, and hop- 
ing to hear again from you, believe me 
‘Yours faithfully, 
‘“VERNON BLAKE, 


‘*Vicar of Stoke Poges. 
“*To Mr. N. W. Moore. 


‘‘P, S.—It is contemplated that the window should be 
the one opposite to the tomb, under which, you will re- 
member, is the inscription.” 


It is my belief that many Californians will 
be glad to learn of this opportunity to honor 
the memory of one who has enriched our com- 
mon literature with the elaborate and exquisite 
verses which are quoted so frequently and ten- 
derly as to be in a sense the Scripture of secu- 
lar song. NATHAN W. MOORE. 





IN THE SKYLAND OMNIBUS. 


If any one supposes that this is an irreverent 
name for the fiery chariot which carried the an- 
cient prophet heavenward, it is a great mistake. 
The vehicle of my tale was of an entirely earth- 
ly character—simply an ordinary carry-all, with 
canopy top, and arranged to seat a double row 
of passengers, six on each side, and of course 
facing each other. The steeds also were not 
fiery, even in the common acceptation of the 
term, but four unhappy-tempered ancient horses, 
one of whom at least showed unmistakably vi- 
cious tendencies, and needed much urging and 
scourging to keep him in the path of rectitude. 
The driver, too, far from being a seraph, was a 
one-eyed Jehu, with a somewhat sinister expres- 
sion and a strong tendency to save his beloved 
team by making his passengers walk up all the 
long hills. The passengers, however, came 
nearer to being of an angelic character,each one 
of them doubtless at some period of her history 
having been thus characterized by an adoring 
swain. But they were really a dozen mortal 
women of varying size and mien, maiden and 
matron, young and—not old, of course, but 
verging that way. Most of them were done up 
past recognition in linen ulsters and thick veils, 
but one placid and venerable lady wore the dis- 
tinctive and time-honored garb of the Society 
of Friends. 

The road over which this precious feminine 
load was being transported wound through a 
pass in the Santa Cruz Mountains—its general 





direction southward, and its trend upward— 
decidedly upward. The omnibus had started 
from the Garden City in the early dawn of a 
perfect June day, and its destination was “Sky- 
land”—not the celestial city, but a beautiful 
camping-ground, twenty-seven miles distant, on 
the summit of the mountains, recently pur- 
chased by the party of ladies now seated in the 
omnibus, and who were on their way thither to 
look over their new possessions, choose loca- 
tions, and make other arrangements for the 
summer’s campaign. Now, we have the time, 
the place, and the dramatis persone. 

The conversation was decidedly brisk at first 
as they bowled along over the comparatively 
level road. There was great rallying of each 
other on the subject of their unwontedly early 
rising, and lively details were given of the vari- 
ous breakfasts which had been eaten, like the 
old Israelitish passover, in haste and standing, 
with hats and dusters on, and lunch-baskets, 
packed over night, conveniently near. Many 
averred that they had tried to sleep with watches 
under their pillows and night-lamps burning, 
and consequently had not slept at all. Others 
had succeeded better by simply sleeping with 
one eye open; others still had trusted to alarm- 
clocks, which had “gone off” at all sorts of un- 
seasonable hours. One only, the quiet school- 
mistress, a member of the almost extinct spe- 
cies of human beings possessing sound minds 
in sound bodies, frankly acknowledged that she 
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had merely gone to bed a little earlier than 
usual, and slept placidly till the needful hour 
for waking. Consequently, she brought to this 
day’s enjoyment, as is her wont, fresh, keen 
powers of observation and reflection, which 
shone like a lovely sunrise in her tranquil gray 
eyes. 

These varied experiences having been duly 
compared, the company fell to admiring the 
landscape with its cool long morning shadows 
and general air of repose and freshness. Some 
discerning eye was sure to discover each ‘little 
wayside flower and bird, while a chorus of ohs! 
and ahs! greeted the appearance of any pictur- 
esque bit of scenery in sky or landscape—the 
enthusiasm culminating over the mists drifting 
up the hill-sides, where it was caught and held 
entangled by the forests like great fleeces of 
snowy wool stripped from cloudland flocks. 

The omnibus rolled through the beautiful lit- 
tle town of Los Gatos, and then over a long 
bridge and on into the hills. Then the road 
grew rough and wild, and wound along the 
edge of mighty precipices on a shelf of appall- 
ing narrowness. Along the bottom of the cavion 
a railroad train went thundering. Nerves grew 
tense, exclamations took on an awe-struck tone, 
and audible sighs of relief greeted each hair- 
breadth escape in passing other wagons, or in 
going around curves which actually seemed 
to lean over toward destruction. Occasionally 
they encountered heavily loaded wood-wagons, 
chained together, and drawn by four or six 
patient dust covered horses. On these poor 
animals the gentle dames expended much sym- 
pathy, far more than on the equally dusty 
driver, who, perched aloft in his perilous seat, 
looked stolidly down, while his great wheels 
went creaking and pounding along within an 
inch of the awful abyss. 

Fortunately for the Skyland omnibus, it had 
by legal right the inside track in these nerve-try- 
ing encounters; but, as it is almost as alarming 
to witness the peril of others as to be in danger 
one’s self, many of the ladies adopted the plan 
of shutting their eyes when there was any turn- 
ing-out to be done, thus sealing at least one 
avenue to the inner citadel where Fear dwells. 

The pretty little hostelry of L was soon 
passed; then the neat wayside school-house, 
with its open door and windows showing “small 
heads all a-row.” In the grove about the build- 
ing half a dozen ponies were tethered, on which 
the little people had ridden to school “bare- 
back,” and often two, or even three, on one 
pony. Then the charming little railway sta- 
tion of Alma shone amid the trees—a Tadmor 
in the wilderness. A pause was made at the 
picturesque “Forest House,” where the gentle 





hostess gave cordial greeting to her well known 
friends—the Skyland folk—who could scarcely 
tear themselves away from so attractive 4 spot. 
But horses and people had drunk their fill of 
the delicious water, the sun was getting warm 
and high, and so they murmured, with a sigh, 
“Excelsior!” and clambered in. Now the road 
ran through a beautiful forest and over clear 
mountain streams. Conversation brightened 
perceptibly. 

“Now is the time for stories,” asserted an 
animated voice. 

“Yes, by all means, let us tell stories,” re- 
sponded a chorus. 

“Stories of adventure,” suggested some one. 

“Let Penelope begin,” said another. “She 
is our story-teller far excellence.” 

So Penelope began—dear Penelope! who is 
ever industriously weaving, like her namesake 
of old, only a far more wonderful web, the 
woof of which is the tangled skein of circum- 
stance as seen by her discerning and trans- 
muting eye, and the warp the golden-hued 
thread of her fancy. 

Ah, if only the rich, sweet tones, the glowing 
face, the dramatic gesture, the wonderful mag- 
netism of her presence could be transferred to 


paper! 


PENELOPE’S STORY. 


“T was a young girl,” she said, “when my 
parents, who lived in Frederick, Maryland, re- 
ceived a visit from a cousin, Madame Fairfield, 
who lived over the mountains in Virginia on an 
estate nearly a hundred miles away. She was 
a stately lady of the ancien régime, and trav- 
eled in her family coach, with her black coach- 


man in livery on a high seat in front. An air 
of immense respectability hovered about the 
entire establishment, from the high-stepping 
horses in their silver-mounted harness to the 
substantial leather trunks and portmanteaus in 
the boot behind. We lived in simpler fashion 
at our house than our cousin was accustomed 
to in her own domains; but my mother was a 
lady born, and my father a chivalrous gentle- 
man, so all deficiencies which Madame Fair- 
field might discover were amply compensated 
by the fine flower of courtesy. She had a de- 
lightful visit of several weeks, receiving much 
attention socially, and greatly enjoying all the 
hospitalities extended to her. Nor did she fail 
to approve and avail herself of that which is 
ever dear,to the heart of woman—the shopping 
privileges of Frederick. Among other things, 
she added largely to her stock of silver plate, 
which was duly packed and securely nailed up 
in a box by itself. 
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“And now Madame Fairfield began to urge 
that I be allowed to return with her for a win- 
ter’s visit at her home in Cressonburg. I need 


not say that I joined in the entreaty, for, al- 
though I loved home dearly, like other nest- 
lings I was eager to try my wings; and my 
dear parents, with many doubts and misgivings, 
at last consented to the arrangement. 
just the old experience over again : 


It was 


‘««The young heart hot and restless, 
The old subdued and slow.’ 


“At length the day for our departure came, 
and, all tears and smiles, I found myself en- 
sconced in the soft, cream-colored cushions 
and linings of the Fairfield traveling carriage. 
There were now four in the company, for an 
older and much more elegant young lady cousin 
was also to be a visitor at Cressonburg, and my 
dear boy cousin, Oliver Fairfield, who had been 
at school near Frederick, was returning home 
for a vacation. So we made a nice coachful, 
Madame Fairfield and Miss Cecilia on the back 
seat, Oliver and I facing them. How beautiful 
the world looked to me that delightful summer 
morning! The brisk, inspiriting motion, Oli- 
ver’s overflowing spirits, even the delicate odors 
which escaped from Miss Cecilia’s reticule, are 
all stamped ineffaceably on my memory. We 
passed through what I shall always think the 
most beautiful country in the world—across no- 
ble rivers and over picturesque hills, following 
the old stage road from Frederick over a spur 
of the Alleghanies to our Virginian destination. 
Part of the road over the summit was through 
an almost unbroken forest of pines, and there 
is where we had our adventure. We stopped, 
just before beginning the ascent, at a little way- 
side inn for an hour of rest and refreshment, 
and noticed a man lounging on the piazza, who 
made some inquiries of our black driver, Pom- 
pey, as to where we were going, and volunteer- 
ed some advice about a shorter route which we 
might make at a certain crossing. 

“*T am going the same way,’ he added, with 
a good-natured air of comradeship. 

“But our stately old Pompey knew better 
than to trust much to an unfledged acquaint- 
ance, and so paid little attention to his remarks 
or suggestions. 

“Soon we were on the way again, and as I 
glanced down the winding ascent which we 
were just beginning I saw that we were follow- 
ed by our new acquaintance, who kept near us 
with apparently little effort. By and by the 
forest darkened about us, and as we stopped to 
let our horses breathe, he overtook us, nodded 
pleasantly, and passed on. Soon we again 





caught up with him, and now he quickened 
his pace, and as he trudged along beside us 
again began talking of the more direct road. 
As he talked he laid his hand familiarly on the 
open window of the coach, and I noticed a long 
red scar across its back. A shudder ran over 
me involuntarily as I thought what a terrible 
blow it must have taken to leave such an ugly 
and abiding mark. He now grew even more 
loquacious, and began to tell us how in early 
days he was a drover, and had brought many a 
big drove of cattle along this same road, and 
what a wild, rough life it was. 

“Why, right about here,” said he, ‘there’s 
been awful murders done and no end of rob- 
bin’. Why, onc’t I was a-goin’ along here with 
a lot o’ sheep an’ cattle for the Frederick mar- 
ket, an’ it was just at dark, an’ I heerd the aw- 
fullest yell ye ever heerd; an’ I rode back as 
fast as I could a quarter of a mile or so whar 
the sound seemed to come from, and thar laya 
man right in the road, butchered—jest butch- 
ered, an’-— 

“*Oh, stop, pray,’ cried Madame Fairfield. 
‘I don’t wish these young people terrified by 
such dreadful stories.’ 

“But ere she had finished her sentence, Oli- 
ver leaned from the opposite window of the 
coach—to see if we were pursued by a ghost, he 
afterward acknowledged— when, to his amaze- 
ment, he saw a man cutting the straps which 
held the trunks. He uttered a sudden cry of 
alarm. 

““Oh, mamma, there’s a robber behind us!’ 

““Whip the horses, Pompey—whip, whip!’ 
ordered Madame Fairfield, leaning forward and 
growing white with terror. 

“The horses sprang forward with great 
bounds, but with the first leap the trunks rolled 
heavily to the ground, while the sharp crack of 
a pistol rang on the air, and at the same in- 
stant a ball whizzed by my ear and buried itself 
in the cushion behind me, against which a mo- 
ment before I had been leaning. It was a part- 
ing salute from our friend, no doubt meant for 
old Pompey, but falling below the mark. The 
horses galloped furiously on, and, after a mo- 
ment, Pompey, looking back, said reassuringly 
to us poor women crouching in the bottom of 
the coach half dead with fear : 

“*Don’t be scared, ladies. Dem poh sinners 
is busy wid your trunks. Dey’s done given u 
us up, suah.’ 

“After a little, he chuckled: 

“*Dey’s done missed gettin’ missus’s silver. 
Here it am, all safe under dis chile’s feet.’ 

“Tn half an hour, though it seemed an endless 
time to us, we were at the half-way house, and 
received every possible kindness and attention, 
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but we did not resume our journey till the next 
day, and then with a well armed man on the 
seat by Pompey. Meanwhile, the alarm had 
spread, and a dozen men were in pursuit of the 
robbers. Our broken and rifled trunks were 
found by the roadside where they fell. Madame 
Fairfield’s costly jewelry and velvets were gone, 
Miss Cecilia’s laces and jewels also, while my 
poor possessions were slighted, excepting a 
beautiful cashmere shawl, which was my moth- 
er’s, but which she had lovingly insisted on 
adding to my wardrobe. I had also, like any 
school girl, put my purse with its precious con- 
tents into my trunk, and that of course was 
taken. 

“There is just a little sequel to my story. 
About two months after my arrival at Cresson- 
burg, one day an officer appeared at Madame 
Fairfield’s and requested us to go over to the 
court-house and help identify a man who had 
been arrested, and who was supposed to be the 
highwayman who had attacked us. Cecilia and 
I turned pale at the thought, for he had haunt- 
ed our dreams ever since; but Madame Fair- 
field thought best for us all to go, and so we 
drove over and went timidly up the long flight 
of steps and into the great bare court-room. 
There was to be an informal examination of the 
prisoner, and as we entered we saw a group of 
men gathered about a wretched, haggard look- 
ing man, heavily handcuffed, and sitting in a 
corner of the room, with an officer in close at- 
tendance. 

“We drew nearer and looked at the man 
in a sort of terrified fascination. Yes, it was 
the same one who had stood so near me on 
that memorable evening. There was no mis- 
taking him, but assurance was made doubly sure 
when I looked down at his manacled hands and 
saw, with a cold chill of horror, that sickening 
long red scar. He was too stolid and hardened 
to show the slightest recognition of us; but 
months afterward, when he was serving out his 
sentence in the State’s prison, he confessed that 
he had been prowling around Frederick, and 
had been in the silversmith’s when Madame 
Fairfield made her purchases. He had then 
followed her home, and ascertained in various 
ways who she was and when she would start 
on her homeward journey. He and his accom- 
plice had hoped to take off the trunks unob- 
served from the back of our coach, and so be- 
come possessors of the silver. The plan was 
evidently for him to engage us in such interest- 
ing conversation that we would take no notice 
of affairs behind us. It was only when this de- 
vice failed that he resorted to his pistol, and 
came so near adding my innocent blood to the 
other crimes of that red-scarred hand.” 





Penelope’s story was received with great ap- 
preciation, and now she turned gracefully to- 
ward the Quaker lady, and, unconsciously adopt- 
ing the plain language, said: 

“Now, friend Wise, tell us ¢hy robber story.” 

Then the gentle old lady cast down her eyes 
a little deprecatingly, and said : 

“Why, Penelope, if thee means the little in- 
cident which I once mentioned to thee as hav- 
ing befallen me on this road over which we are 
now going, it seems hardly worth repeating.” 

But, being strongly urged, she began. 


FRIEND JANE WISE’S STORY. 


“Tt befell me on this road over which we are 
now journeying with so much security, and it 
hardly seems possible that such a thing could 
have happened here and only six years ago. 
Yes, right about this very spot it occurred, and 
it was six years ago the first day of last fourth 
month. Four or five passengers, of whom I 
was one, were in the regular stage running over 
the mountain to Santa Cruz. One of the pas- 
sengers was a young man, who seemed even 
more than the average youth of the present day 
inclined to join in the conversation, and I was 
not pleased with his manner of speech. It 
seemed to me both bold and frivolous, as if he 
had been indulging too freely in intoxicating 
liquor; so I maintained a serious and marked 
silence toward him. There was but one woman 
besides myself in the company, and she was 
the wife of the driver and sat beside him. The 
stage carried the mail, and also express matter. 
Just as we reached a clump of trees, suddenly 
a roughly dressed man sprang from behind one, 
and, seizing the horses by the bits, pointed a 
pistol at the driver and ordered him to throw 
out the express-box. At the same time he step- 
ped to the side of the stage and told the pas- 
sengers to take out their money. All were so 
taken by surprise that there was no time fora 
man to draw a weapon, and there was no re- 
sistance made. The driver assured the man 
that he had no express matter, but tossed down 
the mail bag. Among the passengers the first 
to take out his money was the talkative youth. 
He made quite a show of getting out two dol- 
lars, which he said was all he had, at the same 
time urging the rest to ‘shell out,’ as he said, 
there being no kind of use in refusing. The pis- 
tol was cocked, and pointed right into the stage, 
and the robber ordered us to be quick. If there 
was the least hesitation, the murderous looking 
weapon came nearer, and so the men, even to 
the driver, took out their wallets, and the poor, 
frightened woman meekly pulled out her little 
purse. The wretched man took it all, and then, 
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with an oath, kicked the mail-bag up to his 
hand, shook it, and tossed it into the stage, 
saying there was nothing in that which he 
wanted—he was after money. Now, it so 
chanced that I had quite a large sum of money 
in my purse which I was conveying for another 
person, but I gave it very little thought, neither 
was I greatly moved by fear. One feeling 
alone was borne in upon my mind—that of 
great pity for the poor wretch who took so base 
a way to obtain that which he might so easily 
have earned by honest labor. I also felt a 
moving of the spirit to bear testimony against 
his great wickedness. But while I was in this 
frame of mind I thought I detected a glance of 
understanding between the young man in the 
stage and the robber without, as if telling him 
that he had overlooked me. Still I maintained 
my composure, and looked intently, and no 
doubt with great compassion, at this poor, mis- 
guided being. Suddenly his eyes met mine, 
and without speaking roughly to me or de- 
manding my money (which I would not have 
given him except under great compulsion, I 
may say violence), strange to say, his counte- 
nance fell, and he turned away from me, bade 
the driver whip the horses, and himself disap- 
peared in the woods. It has always been a 
matter of regret to me that I did not speak 
plainly to him of his sin and folly, but perchance 
he read it all in my countenance. 

“As we pursued our way, there was of course 
much talk among the passengers of what had 
happened, in which this youth, of whom I have 
spoken, took great part. He kept asserting 
that if he had only had a pistol he would have 
killed the robber on the spot, and he appealed 
to me several times to know if I did not think 
that the deed would have been justifiable. At 





first I kept silence, but as he pressed the ques- 
tion I finally said: 

“Toes thee think he was prepared to stand 
before his Judge?’ 

“He made no answer, and I now felt it to be 
my turn to insist; so I repeated my question 
several times, and at last he reluctantly an- 
swered, ‘No.’ 

“T reached my destination safely, and deliv- 
ered the money to its owner; feeling greatly 
thankful to the kind Providence which had 
protected me in so great a peril. 

“Two weeks afterward the stage was again 
robbed in nearly the same place, and this time 
there were two highwayman. But their career 
was a short one. They were soon captured by 
our sheriff and his men, and brought to justice. 
I visited them in jail, as it is my custom to labor 
with prisoners, hoping they may be snatched 
as brands from the burning. Like Penelope, 
I recognized the robber, and in his accomplice 
I also found the unprincipled youth who rode 
beside me in the stage. I talked with them, 
and gave them Testaments, but I know not 
whether the seed fell on stony places, or bore 
fruit. I must leave that till the great harvest. 
I once told this tale to a sister in the convent, 
and she said, ‘/¢ was thy holy dress saved thee ;’ 
but I think it was the good care of my Father 
in Heaven.” 


The gentle voice ceased, and a great quiet 
fell upon the company for a few moments; but 
just as the story-telling was about to be renew- 
ed, the driver broke in upon the order of pro- 
ceedings by saying that his horses were “nigh 
about tuckered out, and would the heaviest of 
the load be so obliging as to git out and walk 
a spell?” Mary H., FIELD. 





UNCLE SAM AND THE WESTERN 


Uncle Sam was seated in his comfortable 
parlor, thinking, as he is wont to do, of the wel- 
fare and happiness of his numerous family. 
Around him on every hand were scattered the 
many signs of prosperity and wealth. The 
costly furniture and rich carpets of the apart- 
ment, the lines of well bound volumes on the 
shelves, the pair of stately horses that waited 
at the door, the beautiful and well ordered 
grounds in which his mansion stood—all these 
things told their own tale. Uncle Sam was a 
rich man. 





FARMER. 


Many were the visitors this noble man had 
received during the day on which the Western 
farmer ventured to present himself in that ven- 
erable presence, and many the words of coun- 
sel, wisdom, and kindness which had fallen from 
his lips. It was not his habit to measure men 
by their external appearance. Freely he poured 
forth the wealth of his cultivated mind, of his 
rich experience, of his large and noble heart, 
for the good of all. 

Yet, as the farmer approached him, he look- 
ed with a sharp glance of surprise from under 
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his shaggy eyebrows, where the weight of in- 
tellect seemed too heavy for the somewhat spare 
and feeble frame that supported it. Uncle Sam 
had no contempt for poverty. He loved the 
poor, and it had been the labor of his life to 
protect them. But in the man that stood be- 
fore him something more than poverty was ap- 
parent. There was disappointment, sorrow, re- 
proach—almost despair. 

He stood with his head bent heavily forward, 
his chin resting upon his breast. His slouched 
and weather-beaten hat was crushed together 
under his right arm, and his hands were folded 
before him. Standing first uneasily on one foot, 
and then on the other, his ragged pants drawn 
above the disreputable boots, he looked rather 
like a beggar seeking alms than a citizen of the 
great republic. Uncle Sam loved not the beg- 
gar. He believed in honest toil, and he knew 
what toil can do. His lips were open to ad- 
monish and rebuke, but the farmer was too 
quick for him. Suddenly lifting his head and 
looking straight into the eyes of the stern and 
gentle old man, he said: 

“T have come to seek your counsel, Uncle. I 
want to know how I am to live and be honest?” 

Uncle Sam liked that look of the farmer, and 
he liked the question. The look was one of 
sturdy independence, and told plainly enough 
that this was the son of a free soil. The ques- 
tion was one to which it seemed only too easy 
to give a satisfactory reply. Uncle Sam an- 
swered : 

“To live, my son, you must work; to be hon- 
est, you must pay your debts.” 

“I have worked and yet I cannot live, nor 
can I pay my debts.” 

“Sit down, my son—sit down, and let us talk 
the matter over. You want a little start in life, 
no doubt. I am owner of vast lands, where 
as yet the plow has never traveled. You look 
strong to work and brave to meet a little pres- 
ent hardship with resolution. Let us look now 
over some of these beautiful maps that I have 
here. I can find a littlé spot where you will 
easily make yourself comfortable, and will let 
you have it on easy terms. Some seed can be 
readily supplied to you, for wheat is abundant. 
And, I dare say, I can do something toward a 
team, and so on, to start you. I have many 
friends who are willing to help the industrious.” 

“Uncle, you have mistaken me,” said the 
farmer. “I did not come to ask alms, nor even 
to receive the land you so freely give. I already 
have a-farm which is all my own, and my barns 
are full of grain, yet I cannot live or be honest. 
I want your counsel.” 

“Oh, I see—I see,” said the old man; “you 
do not understand business, and you want me 


alphabet of sound business relations. 





to assist and instruct you in managing your af- 
fairs. I shall be very glad to do so—very glad, 
indeed. Many a poor fellow have I helped out 
of difficulties in this way. Old as I am, I have 
lost none of my powers. I can master a diffi- 
cult account as easily to-day as I could when 
quite a young man. What is the trouble?” 

“The trouble, Uncle, is this: That I grow my 
wheat, and hay, and corn, of which I have al- 
ways had abundant harvests; that I pay my 
laborers such wages as will enable them just to 
live; that I feed my stock, and live myself, with 
my family, in as humble and quiet a way as it 
is possible to do; but when the crops are sold, 
I have less than nothing left—I am in debt. 
What am I to do?” 

“What are you to do!” said Uncle Sam, be- 
ginning to get excited as he saw the chance of 
a difficult business problem presenting itself for 
solution—“ what are you to do, my good man! 
Don’t you see that all your trouble has come 
from your not understanding the first principles 
of business? Now, let us begin at once and see 
whether you cannot this morning master the 
Try and 
commit this little sentence to memory now, re- 
peating after me: ‘J all commercial transac- 
tions it ts necessary to buy in the cheapest mar- 
ket and to sell in the dearest.” 

The farmer repeated these words after Uncle 
Sam, and then pondered a minute. Then he 
answered : 

“Uncle, that is just what I have been doing 
all along.” 

This grand old man—a shrewd observer of 
character—thought he detected something in 
the attitude and bearing of the farmer that 
looked a little suspicious. 

“Come, my fine fellow,” he said, “let us have 
the truth now. You know I am accustomed to 
hear all sorts of confessions from the people I 
wish to help; but I can do nothing until I 
know all of the case. Has not there been a lit- 
tle extravagance now?—a little too much of the 
—of the whisky bottle, you know? Speak out!” 

“T never touch a drop, sir.” 

“Well—don’t be angry —I only want the 
truth, you know. Let us see what can be done. 
I don’t quite understand the case. It is a little 
difficult to see how a man with his barns full of 
wheat can be ruined and in debt. Are you 
quite sure that you have always attended to 
that rule I gave you? Have you always sold 
in the dearest market?” 

“T have always sold in San Francisco, which 
is my best market. And this year, when I have 
paid my laborers and my store bills, I shall not 
have enough to pay my taxes—and I cannot 
get the money. What am I to do?” 
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“Ahem! Yours is a rather difficult case. I 
don’t exactly see my way; but something can 
be done, I dare say.” 

Uncle Sam paced the room in some anxiety, 
having come upon a “problem in civilization” 
which was new to him. His kind heart was 
pained to think that he was no longer able to 
give help in the grand free-handed way to 
which he had been accustomed all his life. Al- 
ways in former years he had advised the needy 
to “go on the land,” being well assured that the 
producer could never want bread. Here was 
a man whose labor was destroying him; whose 
farm was eating him up; whose splendid limbs, 
and power of endurance, and toil were of no 
avail, for the fruits of the earth which he tilled 
would no longer pay for the clothing of his 
body, or taxes of the.State in which he lived. 

But Uncle Sam was never yet beaten by a 
difficulty, and now, as always, he rose to the 
occasion. 

“You have your wheat still in hand, you 
say?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“That is good. You shall come with me—I 
am going to make a short visit to the good 
‘Brother John.’ It is a little journey across the 
water, but it will not take us long. John is a 


fine old gentleman in his way—a little narrow, 


but with a good heart. He and I quarreled 
long ago, but we are quite friendly now. And 
the great thing about him is this: That he has 
a numerous family to support, and a great many 
work-people to feed. So he is a large buyer of 
wheat, and ready to give a fair price. Many a 
man in trouble have I sent to him. Go you 
now and fetch your produce. We will take it 
over to Brother John and get the worth of it.” 

It does not take a Western man long to pre- 
pare for a journey. Our farmer slouched on 
his hat, and threw his great coat over his shoul- 
ders. Orders were given to ship the wheat, 
and in a few hours the travelers were on their 
journey. 

Brother John, a short, round man, with a rosy 
face and a countenance full of good will, hearti- 
ly welcomed his visitors. There was no diffi- 
culty about the quality of the wheat, or the price 
to be given for it. The cash should be paid 
down on the spot. 

The countenance of the farmer beamed with 
delight when he saw the little pile of gold be- 
fore him. He had regarded himself as a ruined 
man. He was now saved—saved by the skill 
and business knowledge of Uncle Sam, who 
had not only told him where to sell his produce 
in the dearest market, but had ‘taken him to 
it. He strolled up and down the streets of the 
little town in which the good John had estab- 





lished himself, and was not a little astonished 
at what he saw. 

“Uncle Sam,” said he, “has done well for 
me. He has brought me to the market where 
I can ‘sell the dearest,’ and to the place of all 
others in the world where I can ‘buy the cheap- 
est.’ Here will I spend the money I have got. 
It is fair that I should do so. What a roll of 
flannel at twenty-five cents the yard for my 
good wife who has never a thread of flannel on 
her back! What knives that will really cut !— 
made of a material something harder than a 


‘rusty hoop-iron. What boots and shoes for my 


little girls and boys at no more than fifty cents 
the pair! How many hundred per cent. shall 
I not save in the buying as I have gained in 
in the selling by this most fortunate visit to the 
little town which John built.” 

He returned to the office in which Uncle 
Sam was still sitting with Brother John. The 
pile of money lay on the table before them. 

“Uncle Sam,” said he, “you have been a 
kind friend to me. You have brought me to 
the market where I have best sold my wheat. 
But you have done more than this. For it is 
here, also, I find that I can ‘buy the cheapest,’ 
as you advised me to do. I will now take my 
money and spend it in this home of industry 
and cheapness.” 

As the Western farmer thus spoke, he no- 
ticed a sudden and remarkable change pass 
over the benevolent countenance of Uncle Sam. 
He looked like a man who had suddenly come 
upon a great danger and knew not how to face 
it, or, let us say rather, like one whose char- 
acter for honor and uprightness had been put 
in jeopardy by some unexpected complication 
in the management of his affairs. He stood up 
and his hand twitched nervously as he looked 
down upon the money which the farmer was 
about to grasp. 

“Stop, my friend—stop. 
to say.” 

But the farmer did not stop, and his fingers 
were about to seize the cash. Then, in a mo- 
ment, the broad right hand of Uncle Sam clos- 
ed upon the pile of bright sovereigns on the ta- 
ble, as he said, sternly: 

“You must not spend your money here, sir. 
It is against my rules to allow you to do so.” 

Will our farmer ever forget that moment to 
the last day of his life? His dream of redemp- 
tion from debt vanished. 

“Against your rules, sir,” he answered; 
“what am I to understand by that? Was it not 
you who, but two or three days ago, gave me 
the fullest instructions, and caused me to com- 
mit them to memory, that if I wished to be hon- 
est, to pay my debts, and support my family, 


I have something 
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I must learn before all things, first, to se// in 
the dearest market, and second, fo buy in the 
cheapest? This, you said, must be the first 
great rule of my life. How, then, can I be act- 
ing contrary to the law in following counsel so 
just and wise? Already, I have found a ship- 
master who is going to San Francisco, and, as 
it were, will pass my very door with an empty 
ship, who is willing, on this account, to take 
my goods at a most moderate charge. He is 
going, indeed, on no other errand than to bring 
the wheat out of my neighbor's barns, and will 
deliver it to this excellent little town of John’s 
where cash is paid for everything. If he does 
not take my goods with him, he will have to 
load down his vessel with sand, for ballast, ex- 
pensive to do, and utterly worthless when there, 
while my unfortunate neighbor will have to pay 
double freight.” 

Uncle Sam was getting wroth. 

“Come, come, my fine fellow,” said he, and 
he drew himself up to his full hight and looked 
with some indignation at the farmer before him, 
“this sort of language, addressed to me, does 
not become you. There are deep reasons of 
State which it is not possible to explain to a 
man so illiterate and untaught as you are. I 
have other interests to think of besides those 
of a few obscure farmers on the borders of my 


estate—the interests, especially, of my three 
friends, Tom, Dick, and Harry, with their nu- 


merous children and dependants. These men 
have been faithful to me through many years 
of struggle, and in all my endeavors to build up 
a family have never deserted me. They are be- 
ginning now to form quite an aristocracy. I 
value their influence very highly, for I am sure 
they are giving a tone to society which is com- 
manding the respect of people outside, and of 
good Brother John here. It will be best for 
you not to trouble yourself with any of these 
abstruse questions. You can take your money 
if you like, but you must carry it across the 
water with you. I will give you an introduction 
to my friends who will sell you all you need at 
very reasonable rates, 1 am sure. But I must 
absolutely forbid you spending your money 
here—I mustindeed. I have pledged my hon- 
or to protect these gentlemen, and I shall not 
break my word.” 

“Do you, now, sir, reverse the instructions 
you gave me? After having told me to buy in 
the cheapest market, do you now tell me that 
I must buy only where you please? I do not 
know your fine friends, Tom, Dick, and Harry, 
to whose store you recommend me to go. But, 
now I come to think of the matter, it is, in all 
probability, from these very men that I have 
been buying all my life, and who have, by the 





shameful prices they have exacted for their 
goods, brought me to the verge of ruin. How 
can you seriously advise me, poor man that I 
am, to return to my dealings with these merci- 
less extortionists? It is with difficulty I can 
believe my own ears when you tell me that you 
thus claim the right to control my actions in a 
matter so seriously affecting my own welfare. 
The money, for which I have worked so hard, 
is my own. It is my undoubted right to spend 
it where I please. Until this moment, I had 
always supposed that in being permitted to live 
on your estates I was a free as well as a privi- 
leged man. In this, it appears, I was mistak- 
en. Are you, after all, no better than kings 
and princes, of whom, in childhood, I have oft- 
en heard my father speak—men who governed 
their lands, not in the interests of the people 
who dwelt in them and tilled the soil, but for 
the benefit of a few indolent and pampered no- 
bles? Who are these great friends of yours of 
whom you speak, and why am I obliged to take 
my money to them alone?” 

Our farmer’s blood was rising. 

“Stop, stop,” said the old gentleman; “ you 
are going much too fast, and talking about 
what you do not understand. It is true that I 
am pledged to guard the interests of my friends, 
and this is why I said you must go to their 
store with your money. But this is not all. 
These friends of mine, with their children, 
their work-people, and their servants, make up 
altogether quite a considerable number of peo- 
ple; all of whom are benefited by your money. 
They are engaged in every kind of manufacture 
and trade. If I were to permit you to bring 
your money to this little town here where they 
buy your wheat, instead of taking it to them, 
all these good people would suffer. I am 
obliged, you know, to look after the welfare of 
every part of my estate. Now you understand.” 

“Ah!” said the farmer—and then he thought 
for a moment. When he recommenced his face 
had something of the puzzled look of one who 
has got a nut between his back teeth a little 
too hard and slippery to crack. 

“That is good hearing, uncle. I am glad to 
know that as I am to be ruined by being com- 
pelled to buy all my goods in the dearest shop 
in the world, somebody else besides your noble 
friends, Tom, Dick, and Harry, will get the 
benefit of it. It is pretty hard to bear, any- 
how. But, then, I love my fellow-laborer in 
my native land, no matter at what sort of work 
he labors; and if it cannot be fixed any other 
way, I am glad to think that some good will 
come to him as the result of the ruin that is to 
come on me. You are quite sure about the 
facts?” 
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“Perfectly, my man, perfectly. There is no 
doubt whatever that if I were to permit you to 
to spend your money where you pleased, my 
noble friends would be quite ruined, and all 
their work-people thrown out of employ.” 

*T do not want that to happen, any way. I 
suppose that as Tom, Dick, and Harry are able 
to sell their goods for such very high prices (four 
or five hundred per cent. more than Brother 
John here can ever get), they can get along 
very comfortably together, workmen and all— 
a sort of ‘happy family, I guess. I should like 
to hear how it’s fixed. I reckon they must have 
a regular day for dividing the profits between 
them all, share and share alike. That is a 
good plan, and they must be getting rich pretty 
fast, both employers and employed.” 

But here the patience of the noble old man 
became entirely exhausted. He sprang from 
his seat in anger. 

“How dare you to suppose,” he said, “miser- 
able fool that you are, that my noble friends, 
the manufacturers, are affected by the danger- 
ous communistic doctrines which are disturb- 
ing the peace of the world? They are men of 
solid worth and sound moral character, who 
know how to conduct their business, according 
to the unvarying laws, which, as I have told 
you before, must regulate all business relations. 
They share their large profits with their labor- 
ers, indeed! They know better than to begin 
upon a course so dangerous to the welfare of 
the community. They attend carefully to the 
principle I gave you only a few days since, but 
which you seem quite unable to comprehend. 
They buy their labor in the cheapest market, 
and sell their produce in the dearest. They 
give the laborer all that his labor can command, 
and not a cent more. And they would be great 
fools to do otherwise.” 

“Ah!” again said our Western farmer, rub- 
bing his forehead uneasily ; “then nobody gets 
any godd of my being ruined only Tom, Dick, 
and Harry? I thought that was what it would 
come to when I got to the bottom of the thing. 
I seem, somehow, to have heard about my fel- 
low-laborer in the manufacturing States that he 
was not getting along so very much better un- 
der the government of Uncle Sam than he does 
anywhere else in the world. No wonder, poor 
fellow, if he too is obliged to sell his labor in 
the cheapest market and buy everything else 
that he wants in the dearest. I am sorry for 
him. But I tell you what I mean to do, Uncle. 
I mean to rebel.” 

“You mean to rebel!” 

“Yes; I don’t like to do such a thing, but I 
am driven to it. There is no other course open 
to me. I shall rebel.” 





“You are going to get up a rebellion, are 
you?” said Uncle Sam. A severe smile played 
around his mouth as he spoke. 

“No, I am not going to get up a rebellion, 
Uncle, but I shall rebel myself. I shall take 
my money and spend it here with John. I am 
sorry to go against you, but I feel compelled to 
do it. After all, you cannot stop my doing as 
I like with my own money.” 

“T cannot stop you, eh!” said Uncle Sam, 
and he smiled again. 

“No; I don’t see as you can.” 

Again Uncle Sam smiled, and this time his 
smile was not pleasant to look at. 

“Did you ever hear of a custom-house offi- 
cer?” he said. 

“Yes, I think I have heard something about 
them. What are they for?” 

“They are to keep you from spending your 
money at any other shop than the one in which 
I choose that you shall spend it, my fine fellow. 
They are established to protect the interests 
of my good friends Tom, Dick, and Harry. I 
have got, I believe, between two and three hun- 
dred thousand of them, first and last, scattered 
throughout my estates.” 

“You have, eh!” said the thunder-struck 
farmer. ‘What do they cost you?” 

“They don’t cost me anything, my son.” 

“Who pays for them then?” 

“They are maintained out of the taxes of the 
people, sir. I could not, of course, support so 
large a body of men from my own private re- 
sources.” 

“Naturally you could not do that, Uncle. 
Even Tom, Dick, and Harry could not expect 
so much of you. Three hundred thousand! 
Quite a standing army, isn’t it? Why, that must 
be one of the ‘deep reasons of state’ which you 
could not explain to me. Is John here obliged 
to keep such a lot of men in pay to protect the 
interests of his friends? I don’t see any of them 
round here to stop the wheat from being land- 
ed, and I cannot help feeling something obliged 
to him, else I should not have been able to fol- 
low even half of your good advice, Uncle, and 
‘sell in the dearest market.’ I suppose that is 
the reason why he is able to sell so much 
cheaper than anybody else —he has not got to 
‘protect’ the ‘interests’ of any of his friends?” 

“Well—no, no. I believe he has not. You 
see, John’s circumstances are a little different 
from my own. He has many friends, indeed, 
but they are all of them pretty well provided 
for, so that the maintenance of their several es- 
tablishments is no charge upon his revenue. 
They have, most of them, large landed estates 
and other properties scattered over the. world, 
and the rents of these lands amply supply their 
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needs. He is obliged, of course, to keep up a 
considerable army, for he has some very treach- 
erous enemies, and many who envy his wealth 
and greatness.” 

“So John has given all his lands away to his 
friends! And, as they have got the rents of 
their land always coming in, no doubt, they 
are pretty comfortable. Herein lies the great 
difference between you and John. I can see 
that pretty plain now. You are obliged to tax 
the people to keep your friends going, and he 
is not. That is how he manages to ‘sell every- 
thing’ so cheap. He is obliged to maintain a 
large standing army to keep off his enemies. 
But you are obliged to keep an army nearly as 
large to ‘protect’ your friends. That is pretty 
hard to bear, Uncle, and I am sorry for you. I 
hope your ‘friends’ don’t increase on you too 
fast?” 

“Quite as fast as I know how to manage— 
and a little faster. Now, there are the ship- 
owners—a very wealthy and influential class. 
They tell me that they cannot get along at all 
without some assistance from me, and I sup- 
pose I must do something for them. A ‘bonus’ 
will probably be the best form in which to put 
the help I shall have to give them—a ‘bonus’ 
upon each shipload—say of wheat or other car- 
go they may carry. I hope that may satisfy 
them, and put the shipping interests on a sound 
footing once more.” 

“Who will pay the ‘bonus,’ Uncle Sam?” 

“All these expenses come out of the taxes, 
my good fellow, as I told you before.” 

Our farmer put his horny hand into the pock- 
ets of his pants and grasped instinctively the 
two or three remaining dollars there. “How 
much of the three dollars still left me,” thought 
he, “will have to go to pay the ‘bonus.’ ” 

“Ah,” said he, aloud, “I have heard some- 
thing about the ‘shipping interest’ being very 
bad just now, and I know well enough that the 
freights are awful. It struck me, perhaps, that, 
when the ships have brought the wheat here to 
Brother John, if they could load up with some 
of these cheap things and carry back to the 
poor farmers, it would not be a bad plan. It 
might help to put things straight for the un- 





fortunate ship-owners, as it must be very ex- 
pensive taking in a cargo of worthless sand 
every time, and it might bring down the price 
of freights as well. But, then, of course, I don’t 
understand these things, not being raised to it. 
Well, I guess I must say good-bye, Uncle. I 
am much obliged to you for bringing me to the 
best market to sell my wheat. I’ll take my 
money back to Tom, Dick, and Harry, as you 
won’t allow me to spend it anywhere else. They 
must be very fine men.” 

The door closed upon our farmer, and he 
walked sadly down the wharf, where the sand- 
loaded vessel that was to take him home was 
lying. 

“Oh, Uncle Sam—- Uncle Sam,” he meditated, 
“are you already in your dotage? Or do you 
think that the millions of your toiling sons scat- 
tered over the wide lands that are well nigh 
half a world are still in their babyhood that 
you thus trifle with their affection? Your over- 
taxed people will not much longer bear to see 
you playing thus into the hands of the rich, and 
despoiling the laborer of his hire. By a mean 
trick of the hand, which any tyro in the art 
of government can detect, you are taking the 
money (which means the labor) of the poor 
and passing it under the table into the hands 
of the capitalist. You tax labor to increase the 
already too great power of wealth, and compel 
the laborer to pay the wages of the officer that 
deprives him of his hire. Well you know that 
the millions of small farmers, whose toil and in- 
dustry have built up the greatness of your king- 
dom, can no longer face the world with the 
falling prices of produce. They will go out 
hungry from the homes where they have spent 
the labor of half their lives. You should be the 
leader among free nations. As your ships bear 
away to all lands the immense wealth created 
by the labor of your people, they would bring 
back—at even reduced prices—the fruits of the 
industries of the world were they not fettered 
by your narrow and destructive laws. Have a 
care, Uncle Sam. Your foolish protection of 
the interests of the rich against the right and 
the might of the laborer will bring you into 
trouble yet.” LEIGH MANN. 
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THE OLIVE TREE. 


Among the vegetable substances which min- 
ister to the daily wants of man throughout 
Southern Europe, Egypt, and sub-tropical Asia, 
the olive and its products hold the next place 
after cereals and vines in economic and com- 
mercial importance. So remunerative has the 
culture of the olive been considered, that, even 
in portions of a country where it does not form 
the principal aim of the cultivator, it is deemed 
his most valuable secondary or subsidiary re- 
source. Where the land is suited for wheat, 
especially on low hill-sides, the olive trees are 
planted: at considerable distances asunder all 
through it, and need no care beyond that be- 
stowed on cultivating the ground for ordinary 
crops. The cereals may perish by blight or 
fire, but the olive crop is certain. Land in 
Southern Europe, with soil and climate very 
nearly the same as those of California, when 
cut up into very small holdings, still supports 
dense populations in reasonable comfort. The 
people are frugal, industrious, thrifty, and yet 
enjoy life with a keenness but little felt in the 
hurry and bustle of activity in new countries 
like California or Australia. 

Lands of every quality, suitable for every va- 
riety of sub-tropical produce, are abundant in 
California—so abundant and cheap that the 
cultivation is generally slovenly, and nearly al- 
ways cropped with the same cereals, or roots, 
till it gradually becomes exhausted, and a prey 
to mere weeds. Like many other things which 
are plentiful and cheap, little respect is paid to 
land beyond its present use. Not so, however, 
in countries like Belgium and Lombardy, Italy. 
There every inch is turned to account, and 
kept in uniform fertility from generation to 
generation through thousands of years. No 
people better understand and practice irriga- 
tion than the Lombards; and there is many a 
useful hint to be gathered out of their experi- 
ence which would amply repay the Californian 
cultivator, if he only knew it. Now that atten- 
tion is being turned to the establishment of ru- 
ral colonies, with a view to special industries, 
such as small vineyards, the making of raisins, 
drying of fruit, and the like, these remarks, and 
others thrown out as occasion may offer in these 
pages, have a pregnant meaning for those who 
are entertaining the notion of settling on coun- 
try lands, or have already so settled. In fact, 
it is chiefly for them that I write. In certain 





highly favored localities, such as the districts 
about Fresno, the system of agricultural colo- 
nies has been tried, where the holdings are 
small, say from twenty to perhaps one hundred 
acres, and the result so far is encouraging. 
Still, the land’ is as yet not reduced to its full 
bearing capacity, whether as to vineyards, grain 
crops, root crops, such as the sweet potato, or 
hay, which form the staple industries at the 
present time. 


OTHER SUITABLE INDUSTRIES. 


On a thirty or forty-acre farm the eye of a 
Belgian or of a Lombard would at a glance 
perceive where the support of the family might 
be obtained, with little or no additional outlay 
or labor than such as could be done by children 
in odd hours. Bees are frequently kept, it is 
true; but where do we find the natural accom- 
paniment of them?—aromatic plants, such as 
rosemary, lavender, lemon, thyme, etc.—the 
money value of which for their essential oils 
would be considerable. Fig trees are begin- 
ning to be thought about for their fruit, but as 
yet we nowhere see them planted out in vine- 
yards, as they should be—here and there, espe- 
cially in the lowest and dampest parts, because 
there they serve the excellent purpose of at- 
tracting small birds and flies which would other- 
wise play havoc among the grapes. The shade 
is grateful, and the fruit, ripening as it does 
weeks before the grapes, effectually gathers 
those mischievous pests to itself alone, for they 
prefer the ripe fig to all other fruit. 

Nearly every expense attending on house- 
keeping is got out of these secondary indus- 
tries. Nay, more; in the vicinity of Lisbon, in 
former years the crop of olives grown in the 
wheat field paid probably more than the whole 
expense of cultivating the land and securing 
the harvest. Of course, these secondary in- 
dustries vary in different localities, and not un- 
frequently in the same district. Some situa- 
tions have acquired a reputation for the excel- 
lence of their figs; others for their walnuts, 
chestnuts, or hazel nuts; others again for the 
abundance and excellence of herbs, such as 
saffron, pimento, mint, licorice, etc.—all of 
which have a certain market value. By-prod- 
ucts, such as those enumerated, together with 
eggs and chickens, which they raise in quantity 
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for sale, and perhaps a goat or two for milking, 
keep the family in what among them is con- 
sidered quite reasonable comfort and respecta- 
bility. Again, in the sub-Apennine Mountains 
the chestnut is the principal stand-by. So im- 
portant is the chestnut as an article of food 
and nourishment, that even should a mother 
lose her milk, or has had but little or none, she 
has only to have recourse to her store of chest- 
nut meal, however tender her babe may be, 
when a spoonful of it made into pap and 
strengthened with a small quantity of wine will 
answer all the ends required, as many a sturdy 
Italian now living in California can testify. 

In places in Southern Europe, where every 
bit of land is turned to account, it not unfre- 
quently happens that there is a steep, rocky 
corner where vines could not,be profitably cul- 


tivated, in which case rough terracing is had 
recourse to to keep the soil together, and allow 
some cultivation, as is shown in the engraving. 

One might naturally ask why the olive tree 
has ever been such a favorite in Southern Eu- 
rope, Asia, and Africa with men who have an 
eye to economic industries? It certainly is 
not a very ornamental tree. To reply briefly, 
I should say : 

(1.) Because of the ease with which it can be 
raised from seed; or, better still, propagated 
from large cuttings. 

(2.) The little attention the plant requires 
when once it has broken into leaf. 

(3.) Because when properly planted, trun- 
cheon fashion, it will usually begin to bear the 
fourth year—not unfrequently a few berries the 
third year. 

(4.) The certainty of a crop. It usually bears 
in alternate years a heavy and a light crop. 

(5.) The fact that no great breadth of land is 
needed for a plantation since it can be readily 








grown along fences and hedge-rows, or other- 
wise worthless stony places. 

(6.) Being an evergreen, when planted Around 
fences it forms a capital shelter for more deli- 
cate fruits, vineyards, etc. 

(7.) Last, but not least, because when once 
brought into bearing, it will not need to be re- 
newed, but will be still yielding its annual crop 
when the last ounce of gold or silver shall have 
been wrung from the bowels of the earth. 


THE LONGEVITY OF THE OLIVE TREE 


Is wonderful. Its life-period is not certainly 
known. The tree above ground will, of course, 
die out. In fact, in the long course of years it 
becomes a mere shell,"for it begins to die at 
the core, but the root does not perish. Out of 
this springs the new tree. In the 
very old olive groves about Palma, 
near Lisbon, in Portugal, I have 
noted this circumstance oftener 
than once. Travelers most com- 


petent to judge are agreed that the 
present olive trees on Mount Oli- 
vet, near Jerusalem, are the same 
that Christ prayed under and his 
disciples fell asleep under nine- 
teen hundred years ago, and they 


are even now yielding their annual 
crop of fruit. 


GROUND FOR A PLANTATION. 


When the purpose is to form an 
olive grove to be devoted to the 
growth of the olive tree for fruit 

alone, then all experience points to a moder- 
ately strong soil such as would bear wheat, with 
a rather moist subsoil, as the best. Drainage 
will be found necessary where there is any dan- 
ger of stagnant water lodging about the roots. 
These conditions have been found in the great- 
est perfection on low hills and slopes exposed 
more or less to sea breezes. From my own ex- 
perience and observation deep trenching was 
not needed, but, of course, very advantageous 
when labor and cost are of little consideration. 
If the holes for the plants be dug three feet 
in diameter by about the same in depth, that 
will be sufficient to give them a good hold on 
the ground, and for the rest they will take care 
of themselves. In this connection, I gladly 
avail myself of remarks made by Mr. B. B. 
Redding, of San Francisco, in the course of an 
interesting paper on olive growing read two 
years ago before the Academy of Sciences: 
“This tree will grow in almost any soil except 
that containing much moisture. Marsh states 
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‘that it prefers a light warm ground, but does 
not thrive in rich alluvial land, and grows well 
on hilly and rocky surfaces.’ Bernays says 
‘that it thrives and is most prolific in dry cal- 
careous schistose, sandy, and rocky situations. 
The land must be naturally or artificially well 
drained. Its great enemy is excess of moisture. 
It rejoices in the mechanical looseness of sandy, 
gravelly and stony soils, and in freedom from 
stagnant moisture.’ Brande asserts that it only 
* grows well and yields large crops ‘in a warm 
and comparatively dry climate.’ Dr. Robinson 
says ‘it delights in a stony soil, and thrives 
even on the sides and tops of rocky hills where 
there is scarcely any earth; hence the expres- 
sion in the Bible, “oil out of the flinty rock.”’ 
Hillhouse, in his article on this tree in Michaux’s 
Sylva, says: ‘The olive accommodates itself to 
almost any variety of soil, but it shuns a re- 
dundancy of moisture, and prefers loose cal- 
careous fertile lands mingled with stones, such 
as the territory of Attica and the south of 
France. The quality of its fruit is essentially 
affected by that of the soil. It succeeds in 
good loam capable of bearing wheat, but in fat 
lands it yields oil of an inferior flavor, and be- 
comes laden with a barren exuberance. of leaves 
and branches. The temperature of the climate 
is a consideration of more importance than the 
nature of the soil.” Downing, in writing of this 
tree in Southern Europe, says: ‘A few olive 
trees will serve for the support of an entire 
family who would starve on what could other- 
wise be raised on the same surface of soil; and 
dry crevices of rocks and almost otherwise bar- 
ren soils in the deserts, when planted with this 
tree, become flourishing and valuable places of 
habitation.’ ” 


CLIMATE OF THE OLIVE TREE. 


The olive tree, like most other sub-tropical 
trees, has a wide range within which it will 
thrive and be fruitful, though the fruit grown at 
either of the extreme points of the range will 
generally be of inferior quality. In the warmer 
parts of Northern Italy it thrives and produces 
freely. About Lago di Como and Lago Mag- 
giore it seems to touch the outermost limit of 
warmth. There the fruit is not unusually gath- 
ered when the snow is lying six inches thick 
over the ground. No one would advise the 
planting of it in California under the conditions 
last mentioned. 

I am again glad to be able to avail myself of 
the patient industry of Mr. Redding, for it re- 
quires much perseverence and zeal to work out 
climatic details such as will be found in the 
subjoined table and its introductory remarks. 





It is matter for regret that his interesting paper 
has not been thrown out in a less perishable 
form than publication in the columns of a news- 
paper. 

“For the purpose of ascertaining where with- 
in this State the olive can be successfully culti- 
vated, I have gathered from the tables of tem- 
perature of the Smithsonian Institution and 
the Chief Engineer's Department of the rail- 
road companies, a list of all the places whose 
temperatures fall within those limits which 
Humboldt states have been found to be essen- 
tial. The regions which this list represents 
could, without doubt, be extended, had more 
attention been given in different parts of the 
State to observing and recording the variations 
in temperature. It will be remembered that 
the requisites of successful and profitable culti- 
tion are, that for the year it must be as warm 
as 57.17°. The mean for the coldest month 
must be as warm as 41.5°, and at no time must 
the temperature fall below 14°. I cannot find 
in any authority how high a temperature it will 
bear, but as it is successfully grown in Algeria 
and Egypt, it could hardly be injured by the 
highest temperatures that occur at the places 
mentioned in the following list: 
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“For the purpose of comparing the tempera- 
tures of the above named places in California 
with those of regions in which the produce of 
the olive is among the articles of the first agri- 
cultural and commercial importance, I have 
compiled from Blodgett’s C/imatology the mean 
annual and the mean winter temperatures, as 
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also the mean temperature of the coldest month 
of the following prominent places in Italy, 
Spain, Portugal, France, Egypt, and Palestine: 
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“ A comparison of the above tables will show 
that so far as they relate to the mean for the 
year and the mean for the coldest month, the 
climate of Rome and Sacramento is nearly the 
same. So is Alexandria and Los Angeles; 
Florence and Fort Tejon; Lisbon and Liver- 
more; Marseilles and Benicia; Algiers and 
San Diego, and Jerusalem and Merced. In 
but one case for the year is there a difference 
of more than one degree, and in but one case 
more than three degrees for the difference of 
the coldest month. 


THE WARM BELT OF THE FOOT-HILLS. 


“Another fact worthy of notice which has 
been suspected, but for the proof of which the 
data has not before been attainable, is that the 
zone in the Sierra, known as the foot-hills, is as 
warm for the year, and as warm for the coldest 
month, as the Sacramento Valley in the same 
latitudes. This warm belt certainly extends to 
an elevation of 2,500 feet, Colfax, with an ele- 
vation of 2,421 feet, has a mean for the year of 
60.5°, and a mean for the coldest month of 
45.49°: while for the same periods Sacramento 
has for the year 60.48°, and for the coldest 
month 46.21°. Fort Tejon, on the Tehachepi 
Mountains, elevation 6,240 feet, for the year, is 
but six degrees colder than Tulare, in the cen- 
ter of the valley, 3,000 feet below; while the 
temperature for the winter months is nearly the 
same, Fort Tejon having 42.5°, and Tulare 
42.7°. This zone of warm temperature ex- 
plains the success in the growth of oranges 
and other semi-tropical fruits, wherever planted 
below an elevation of 2,000 feet in the foot-hills 
of the Sierra. There have been omitted from 
the list of stations in California, San Francisco, 
Monterey, Pajaro, San Mateo, Petaluma, Vi- 
salia, and Tulare, for the reason that in the 
mean annual temperature, or in the mean for 





the coldest months, they fall below 57° or 41°. 
Without doubt the olive could be grown in 
these places, but its cultivation could -hardly 
be made profitable.” There isa very generally 
received opinion that sea air is peculiarly fa- 
vorable to the olive tree, and I respectfully in- 
dorse it from the observations I have been able 
to make. I know it flourishes, and is very pro- 
lific, far beyond the ordinary range of sea air, as 
in Egypt, Arabia, and Persia; but there seems 
to be a confusion of terms here. No one surely 
denies the fact of its growth, but disputes the 
goodness of its produce for human food. ‘Did 
any one ever meet such an advertisement as 
this in the shop windows, or newspaper col- 
umns? The following appeared not very long 
ago as an advertisement : 


‘*SOMETHING NEW AND DELICIOUS. 


‘*Messrs. Brown & Co., importers of groceries, oil- 
men’s stores, etc., etc., have just received from Suez a 
consignment of olive oil from Central Egypt of most 
superior quality for salads, for cooking fish, etc. This 
oil has the merit of having been grown in a region re- 
mote from sea air, and consequently has never been un- 
der saline influence. Far superior to the Lucca ar- 
ticle!” * 


Vast quantities of olive oil are imported into 
England from those eastern countries, well 
enough suited for use in the manufacture of 
broadcloth. It is used mainly for that purpose, 
and is as useful as the best, and procurable at 
a low figure—say sixty cents per gallon. But 
the fine table oils of Southern Europe are very 
dear in comparison—from $1.25 to $2 per gal- 
lon. The contention is that sea-air, from what- 
ever cause, has been found most beneficial in 
producing the finest fruit and oil. I shall have 
to remind the reader again of these remarks 
when I come to deal with the method of olive 
planting. Still it may be as well to say in this 
connection once for all that very nearly, if not 
quite, all the writers on olive trees and their oil 
refer only to the best kinds for human food, and 
the methods of their cultivation. But it must 
be kept in view that the consumption of olive 
oil in the form of food is only a fraction of the 
whole; and in countries where butter is excel- 
lent, plentiful, and cheap, oil will never become 
more than a condiment—-so to speak—or a 
relish, The real consumers of olive oil are the 
woolen mills. When the yolk has been taken 
out of the wool, it must be soaked in o/éve oil 
for all finer kinds of cloths, and this oil need 
not be better than the worst yield of the berry. 
In this country such would be yielded by the 
second pressing, or third, and abundantly by 





*The man who wrote the above was either an ignoramus or 
a cheat. 
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trees planted in the fences, or on waste bits of 
land, or for shelter in vineyards and orchards, 
and here and there on cultivated lands, etc. 
This is the oil which in Europe brings less than 
a dollar per gallon, yet here worth more than 
wine. 


MANURING. 


If the ground be of the description above 
mentioned, not much will be required in the 
way of manure unless it be impoverished by 
some means, such as planting vegetables too 
near the olive trees. For such as are set out 
in wheat fields the ordinary cultivation and ma- 
nuring will suffice, and the same may be said 
in respect to gardens and orchards. If manure 
of any kind is to be applied, it ought to be just 
before the fall of the annual rains. But, under 
any circumstances, in this climate, there ought 
to be placed immediately around the plant, or 
truncheon, a good mat of grass, dead weeds, 
leaves, or in fact any kind of light rubbish, to 
prevent evaporation, and to keep the ground 
cool and damp during the hot weather. In 
Australia this kind of protection has long been 
found most beneficial for all sorts of young 
trees, and is now in universal use. 


Having now said nearly all that needs be said 
about soil, climate, and one or two precaution- 
ary matters, we will proceed to describe the 
methods of raising olive plants. 

The frst, then, would naturally be by means 
of the fruit, and that is easily disposed of. It 
must be borne in mind, however, that it is de- 
sirable to crush the berries lightly, so that the 
juice may soon run away, as it seems to endan- 
ger the success of the seed. If the seed (hard 
kernels) be soaked in lukewarm water for three 
or four days previous to planting, they are likely 
to germinate sooner. Large birds, such as tur- 
keys, by eating them and partially digesting the 
stones, or kernels, have in this way distributed 
the olive in many countries. The most suitable 
plan for these countries is to make a seed-bed 
in a warm, sheltered nook, where the soil is 
rich and fine, covering it lightly with a loam or 
fine mold, and over this a pretty fair covering 
of decaying leaves and small twigs, so as to 
protect the seed from frost, severe winds, and 
such vermin as mice. Laid out this way in 
October or November, they will germinate in 
April or May. Of course, there will be differ- 
ences in the time of starting, according to the 
preparation, or sometimes the kind of seed. In 
olive countries this method is rarely resorted 
to; partly because where more than one varie- 
ty is cultivated in a grove the seed is sure to be- 
come hybridized, and because there are other 





methods more certain of rapidly yielding a re- 
turn and less expensive. There being in Cali- 
fornia already abundance of the “Mission” 
olive, two methods of rapidly rearing the olive 
grove present themselves. The first is by split- 
ting up the root of an old or useless tree; cut 
the stem a few inches above the ground, chop 
the root out of the ground and split it into 
pieces two or three inches in diameter, and 
plant these in the places where they are to re- 
main permanently, keep them free from weeds, 
and otherwise handle them as if they were seed- 
lings. Where a tree can be spared for the 


purpose, this method is of great use, as, if left 
to its natural growth and not worked back by 
pruning, it will yield both fruit, and, what is of 
more importance, abundance of branches (thick 
sticks, in fact) which we call “truncheons.” 


TRUNCHEON PLANTING. 


This method is, by far, the safest, easiest, 
most economical, and certain to preserve the 
kind of fruit in purity. It cannot be otherwise, 
unless it be grafted to other varieties, since it 
is only the continuation of the parent tree. To 
this method, then, I wish to invite very especial 
attention, while I describe the particulars to be 
observed in order toinsure success. And as I 
have had considerable experience in this way 
of raising olive trees, and know about the suc- 
cess which has attended it under my own di- 
rection, I can speak with perfect confidence. 
I cannot do so better, I think, than by making 
an extract from the report which I furnished 
to the Government of Victoria, Australia: 

“Having been intrusted by the commission 
with the duty of procuring plants of the olive 
tree, and superintending the planting of them, 
I have now the honor to report upon the sev- 
eral steps I have taken, and the methods 
adopted in selecting cuttings and preparing 
them for planting, as well as the actual process 
from first to last of placing the plants zz situ. 
Besides planting at the industrial schools 
ground at Sunbury, where, it is to be hoped, 
the boys will in future be familiarized with olive 
cultivation, and a few, as hereinafter mentioned, 
set out near Sunbury and at Essendon for the 
purpose of trying a special method of planting 
in those localities, the principal experiments 
on a large scale are being carried out at the 
Acclimatization Society's Gardens, Royal Park, 
and within easy reach of persons visiting or re- 
siding in and near the city. I procured in the 
first instance one hundred truncheons of at 
least five feet in length, and from two to three 
inches in diameter, from South Australia, from 
olive trees which I saw in bearing in April. 
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“These five-foot long truncheons were planted 
in holes about three feet in diameter, and two 
feet six inches deep. Some good topsoil and 
occasionally a little rich loam was placed in the 
bottom, and on the top of this a handful of per- 
fectly sound barley, such as would germinate 
as far as it could soon after the planting was 
completed. Before, however, the truncheon 
was placed in position the thick end was cut 
with some sharp instrument, such as a saw, into 
four or five nicks, about one-third of an inch 
deep, and these nicks, or saw cuts, were filled 
with grains of barley thrust carefully into them, 
for the obvious purpose of supplying plant food 
as soon as the truncheon might need it. Being 
prepared in this manner, it was placed firmly 
upon the barley already placed in the bottom 
of the hole, and filled up in the usual way, the 
best soil first, and well trodden about the root 
end. Great care is taken lest the plant should 
become loose through shrinkage of the soil, 
especially the clay. Finally it would have to 
be watered, had the weather not been very wet, 
and last of all grass was placed about the stem 
to keep heat out and moisture in. Distance 
asunder, forty feet. 

“The above comprises the detail of trun- 
cheon planting except in one particular. The 
Italians cut the small end slanting that water 
may not lodge upon it; but the Portuguese saw 
it fairly across, and place on the top a little 
finely tempered clay, as in grafting, and secure 
it by means of a rag tied over it; or, better still, 
paint the top and large knots with shellac, or 
other such material. 

“In this way, as I have said, several hun- 
dreds have been already planted at the Royal 
Park Gardens. 

“Considering that it is a primary object with 
the commission to afford practical evidence of 
the advantage of one kind of cultivating the 
olive tree over another, I proceeded to cause 
several hundreds to be planted of two feet six 
inches in length, in a way not distantly resem- 
bling the one just detailed. They are put out 
a foot or two asunder in rows, in beds of rich 
sandy loam, and excellently sheltered from the 
hot north winds. 

“Then I caused another lot, comprising sev- 
eral hundreds, to be planted, of lengths varying 
from two feet to fifteen inches, in the same soil, 
but closer together and of varying thickness, 
say from two and a half inches to half an inch. 

“There was only one other way which I have 
not directed to be tried—that of taking a root 
and splitting into bits, from the upper part 
downward, and planting these. It is said this 
plan never fails. But the difficulty was in this 
country to find a root of any considerable size ; 
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so the idea was abandoned for the present. 
The advantages of truncheon planting are, 
that the plant is put once for all in its perma- 
nent situation; that it needs little or no care 
when once it begins to grow; that it bears fre- 
quently the second year, nearly always the 
third, and forms a regular tree, as it should do, 
not a bush, and secures the identity of a given 
variety, which cannot be depended upon in 
seedlings. 

“All the other methods necessarily take more 
time. A year is always lost in the setting of 
the plants out; and it is rarely under from six 
to nine years that they come into full bearing, 
and in this colony especially they are liable to 
grow into scrubby bushes. I would mention 
here that I have had a number of truncheons 
planted in situations most fully exposed to the 
north winds, and others under the most com- 
plete shelter, with a view of affording instruc- 
tion as to exposure. For hill-side planting 
Sunbury must answer, for gentle slopes Essen- 
don, while the land at the Royal Park is rather 
flat. 

“The cost of purchase and of planting over 
one thousand six hundred olive cuttings was 
about $225, or about seven pence each, taken 
one with another. The commission paid six- 
pence each for truncheons five feet long. 

“Sea air is known to be beneficial to the per- 
fection of the olive; and that we have in per- 
fection. So beneficial is a touch of salt to the 
tree that in planting in Portugal it is considered 
advantageous to put down a spadeful of sea 
sand obtained from near low-water mark.” 


GATHERING FRUIT. 


In gathering the olives when quite ripe (in 
October or November in this State), the Portu- 
guese spread tarpaulins, canvas, etc., around 
the root of the tree, and then thresh off the ber- 


ries with long light sticks. This seems to do 
the tree no harm. In South Australia they are 
generally gathered by children. 


CONSUMPTION OF OLIVE OIL. 


During the year ending June 30, 1877, there 
were imported into the United States 348,431 
gallons of olive oil, valued at $491,431, on which 
a duty was paid of $232,776.75. The quantity 
and value of pickled olives imported during the 
same period are not given in the published 
Treasury reports, as this article is free from 
duty. 

Of the above, San Francisco imported 47,- 
192 gallons, valued at $97,118, on which a duty 
was paid of $1 per gallon, or $47,192. The 
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value of pickled olives imported into San Fran- 
cisco for the year was $13,892. 

Great Britain imports annually almost 5,000,- 
ooo gallons. Nearly all of this comes direct- 
ly or indirectly from ports on the Mediterra- 
nean, and was produced on land, the rivers and 
streams of which flow into that sea. 


PRUNING OLIVES. 


This process is adequately shown by the sub- 
joined figures. 
be cut off at c. 


Fig. 1 shows the young tree to 

Six branches, three on each 

side, are left, and the 

lower twigs shorten- 

ed. Each branch is 

developed during the 

year, as shown in Fig. 

2, which is then cut 

at C again, and the 

shoots, B and D, are 

shortened. The up- 

per shoot is started 

out by this process, 

and it appears the fol- 

lowing year as A in 

Fig. 3, and it is again 

cut atc. This causes 

the two upper shoots 

to develop, and at the 

end of the year they 

appear as shown at 

B Bin Fig. 4. This 

is their position at the 

fourth year’s pruning, 

and each of them is 

cut at C, and A is 

shortened, and D is 

allowed to develop. 

By:this time the tree 

has a spherical or vase form, and exposes much 
surface to the sun, which is desirable. 


THE HOME OF THE OLIVE. 


While the olive is found wild in a certain 
climatic zone of the Himalaya Mountains, and 
is supposed to have been transported in some 
former age from there to Europe, yet practi- 
cally all of the olive oil of commerce comes 
from Italy, Spain, France, Greece, Algeria, Mo- 
roccq, and other countries which have coasts on 
the Mediterranean. 

Bocardo says that Italy has 1,235,000 acres 
planted to the olive, producing annually 30,560,- 
ooo gallons of oil. Simmons gives the exports 
in 1854, of that part of Italy and Sicily then 
composing the Kingdom of Naples, at 36,333 
tons, valued at $11,263,230. Nieman gives the 





export from Spain for 1873 as valued at $r0,- 
425,600. In 1874, in consequence of the Carl- 
ist war, it fell off to $3,716,000. 

France, according to Prudent, produces but 
a small proportion of the olive oil which it con- 
sumes, yet annually exports to the value of §2,- 
000,000. 

George P. Marsh, United States Minister to 
Italy, says “that in the olive, walnut, chestnut, 
cork-oak, orange, lemon, fig, and other trees, 
which, by their fruit and other products yield 
an annual revenue, nature has provided South- 
ern Europe with a partial compensation for the 
loss of the native forest,” and adds: “Some 
idea of the importance of the olive orchards 
may be formed from the fact that Sicily alone, 
an island scarcely exceeding 10,000 square 
miles in area, of which one-third at least is 
absolutely barren, has exported to the single 
port of Marseilles more than 2,000,000 pounds 
weight of olive oil per year for the last twenty 
years.” 


EXPRESSING THE OIL. 


In the south of France, where the most care 
is given in the preparation of oil for market, the 
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olive ripens in November and December. 
The fruit is gathered before being fully 
ripe, but is allowed to remain a few days 
for the evaporation of any moisture. It 
is then crushed in an edge-wheel mill of 
stone, commonly drawn by horse- power. 
The stone resembles a large grindstone 


with the edge serrated, and the mill is yh 


not unlike the bark mills in use in the 
United States thirty years since. The 
object in serrating the edge of the stone 
is to avoid crushing the seeds or kernels, 
which contain tannin and a little inferior 
oil. The virgin oil is dipped from the 
mill, and is almost invariably kept to en- 
rich poorer qualities of oil. The pom- 
ace is placed in coarse linen bags about 
eighteen inches in diameter. Several of 
these are put into a screw-press and the 
power applied. The oil expressed runs 
intoatank. This gives the first quality 
of oil. The pomace is now taken from 


the bags, broken up finely, and again put 

under the screw-press for a second and third 
time, on each occasion yielding less oil and of 
an inferior quality. After the third pressing, the 
pomace is again broken, and a half gallon of 
boiling water poured into each bag. It is again 


pressed, yielding an inferior oil used for burn- 
ing, lubricating, and in the manufacture of cas- 
tile soap. Even the virgin oil when first press- 
ed is turbid, but clears itself by standing in 
vessels not open to the air. It should be kept 
in places having an even temperature. The 
product of all of the pressings is about three 
gallons of oil to the bushel of olives. 


PICKLED OLIVES. 


The best olive for pickling is the Picholine 
(Oleo oblonga). In the south of France it is 
gathered in October, just before the fruit has 
commenced to turn brown. The finest are se- 
lected and placed in a weak solution of soda, 
to which lime has been added. After remain- 
ing in this solution about ten hours, or until 
the pulp can be readily detached from the ker- 
nel, they are removed and placed in cold water, 
which is daily changed for a week. The pro- 
cess removes the tannin from the unripe fruit. 
When they cease to be bitter, they are bottled 
in brine, which is usually made aromatic with 
coriander or fennel. The next best variety for 
pickling, is the Olea minor lucensis, ninth varie- 
ty in New Duhamel. This is also valuable for 
oil. 

In Portugal the ordinary larger kind grown 
for oil is used to a vast extent as food, and the 
experience of ages in that country, and of the 
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whole Hebrew race (the healthiest race of men 
in the world), everywhere bears testimony to 
its value. If he had to go one hundred miles 
for his olives, the Jew would have them. 

Without attempting to give the details of 
treating the Spanish olive for long preserva- 
tion, for export, etc., I may in this place men- 
tion that the olive plays no inconsiderable part 
in the ordinary food of the people of Portugal; 
and the experience of ages has shown it to be 
both grateful to the palate and wholesome. 
Now the common practice is to allow the larger 
and more fleshy kinds to become ripe, 2. ¢., 
black, when they lose a good deal of their as- 
tringent and acrid taste. These are then scald- 
ed in water considerably under boiling, into 
which an ounce or so of soda to the gallon is 
dissolved, and let stand in it for three or four 
hours—in fact, till it is cold. They are then 
taken out and well washed in cold water sev- 
eral times over, and finally put into a clean 
wooden or large earthenware vessel, and com- 
pletely covered with a pretty strong brine of 
salt and water, and covered up from the air. 
Another lot, first treated as above, is put down 
as a pickle in moderately strong vinegar and 
used as required, 

When I allude to the preparation of Spanish 
olives for export, I only mean the plans adopted 
in packing, in pickle, oil, bottling, etc. The 
preparation of the fruit is alike in all cases— 
save that when dealing with the full ripe ones 
we remove the salt-water pickle three or four 
times at intervals of a week or so, and each 
time the berries are rendered more mellew. I 
have kept them in ordinary large earthenware 
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jars, merely covered by the lid, for more than 
two years, in Melbourne, without appearing to 
change for the worse. 

When engaged in the duties of the Royal 
Commission for Foreign Industries and For- 
ests in Victoria during 1870-1, I endeavored to 
obtain as much information as I could from 
botanists, and from gentlemen experienced in 
the growth of the tree in Australia, for such 
practical knowledge is often preferable in new 
countries to aught that can be obtained from 
books. Accordingly, I obtained the following 
from my illustrious friend, the Government Bot- 
anist : 


NOTES FROM BARON VON MUELLER. 


“For grafting seedling olives there are at the 
Botanic Gardens, Melbourne, four renowned va- 
rieties, obtained from the Honorable Samuel 
Davenport, of Adelaide, who, for a series of 
years, has given much attention to this branch 
of cultural industry, studied this with other ru- 
ral questions during a stay in South Europe, 
and wrote last year an instructive little publica- 
tion on the cultivation of the olive. These va- 
rieties are: 

“(1.) Verdale—Available for a good table 
oil, as well as for green conserve. This and 
the next following are early and abundant bear- 
ers. 

“(2.) Blanquet— Adapted for dry ground. 
The oil is of a particularly sweet, delicate taste, 
and more pale than other kinds, but does not 
keep so long. This and the Verdale produce 
the fruit on low-growing branches, so as to be 
accessible for hand-picking. 

“(3.) Bouquettier—For superior oil. 

“(4.) Redounaou— Eligible for colder re- 
gions; produces table oil, and is also esteemed 
for conserves. 

“Some other kinds are locally available, 
among them the Olivier de Grasse, the latter 
yielding an excellent table oil and oil for per- 
fumery, but the plant is high of growth, and 
the gathering of the fruit more expensive. It 
is of a weeping habit. Baron Von Mueller has 
also entered into arrangements with corre- 
spondents in various parts of South Europe to 
obtain other superior varieties which as yet are 
not introduced into Australia. The American 
system of establishing at regular distances lines 
of shelter plantations of trees on farm land, 
might be adopted for planting olives. In such 
cases quick-growing timber trees may be chosen 
in the first instance along with the olives to pro- 
vide shelter earlier than otherwise possible. 

“Whenever olive fruits cannot well be locally 
utilized, they should not be allowed to go to 





waste, but be sown with a view of obtaining a 
copious stock of seedlings, to be grafted, a 
proviso which is easily accomplished a very 
few years later. Seedlings under the cover of 
decaying foliage spring up spontaneously in 
masses from dropped fruits. 

“The planting of olives cannot be sufficiently 
impressed on proprietors of arable soil, the cli- 
mate of most parts of Victoria having proved 
singularly well adapted for richly productive 
olive culture, as in a multitude of places near 
Melbourne and elsewhere may be seen. While 
a gold-field becomes exhausted, an olive plan- 
tation increases in value for a long series of 
years, and becomes a lasting source of revenue 
to its possessor. The yield is annually at once 
salable, while it is for many small farmers 
more readily remunerative than grapes, if the 
latter are to be converted into wine. The olive, 
moreover, is a hardy plant, and hardly subject 
to any diseases which might render the yield 
precarious. The processes of gathering the fruit 
and preserving the oil are of the simplest kind, 
and do, therefore, not necessitate the applica- 
tion of skilled labor. 

“Mr. Davenport’s management of truncheons 
is to bury them horizontally in the ground 
about four inches below the surface, in a good 
vegetable mold, neither subject to dryness nor 
too much moisture. After two years the young 
trees, then three to five feet high, are trans- 
planted to permanent positions, the month of 
May being the time chosen for the purpose. 
Olive oil produced in Adelaide this year was 
sold at twelve shillings the gallon to grocery es- 
tablishments, the fruit being mostly from seed- 
ling trees. Careful hand-picking costs in Ade- 
laide four pence per bucket. The work gives 
good employment to children, who manage to 
pick six buckets a day, and, if experienced, may 
gather more. Any simple structure will an- 
swer the purpose of pressing, coir matting bags 
being used for the crushed olives for successive 
piles under the press. The first oil obtained by 
gentle pressure is the best. It is not at all un- 
likely that the olive plant would thrive in many 
parts of the salt-bush country on the Murray 
River, now not utilized for any cultural pur- 
poses.” 


Mr. Thomas Hardy, of Bankside, near Ade- 
laide, South Australia, writes : 

“ My knowledge of the olive is very limited; 
the oldest trees I have were planted in 1858, 


and have borne fruit five years. They were 
planted as seedlings of one year’s growth, and 
have never been grafted. I have never tried 
growing them from truncheons, but I know that 
Mr. Samuel Davenport has succeeded in grow- 
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ing them in moist ground from cuttings fifteen to 
eighteen inches long, and from one-half to one 
inch through. They are planted very sloping 
in the ground, with a very small portion left 
above. These mostly root enough in one year 
to remove the next for planting out. I have 
also seen large limbs of old trees planted partly 
in the ground, and a mound of earth three or 
four feet high piled up round above the surface, 
but they did not do well; the climate here is 
too dry in the summer. The favorite way 
seems to be to plant seedlings, which are very 
abundant, and can be bought for about £1 per 
one thousand. These are large enough to graft 
in two years, and can be planted out the follow- 
ing season with a pretty sure prospect of suc- 
cess. I am not acquainted with the different 
kinds of olives grown here. Mine are all seed- 
lings, and produce pretty fair sized fruit, but I 
find I have two or three trees very much su- 
perior to the rest, and shall graft them all to 
those kinds if I find I can succeed by grafting 
in the larger branches, which I shall try this 
season. My olives bear more abundantly every 
second year, and I do not see that the hot 
winds have any bad effect on them; I never 
find the fruit drop off after them, like oranges 
do. I managed to keep my olives three years 
by spreading them on the trays I use for fruit 
drying. I had them all crushed at the goal by 
the prisoners, and the oil from the dried berries 
was considered quite equal to that got from 
fresh fruit. I have no knowledge of the pro- 
duce per tree of mine, but a friend, Mr. Quick, 
of Marden, last year made two gallons of fine 
oil from a tree in his garden; he has promised 
to give me the age of the tree, etc., and if I get 
it I will inclose it. I notice that the olive 
grows well here in all soils, even in salty land 
that will not grow any fruit tree. I have my 
olives gathered by children, and pay them two 
shillings per hundred-weight for gathering ; they 
earn about one shilling per day. I do not let 
them beat the trees, but let them get up and 
shake the branches, or stand on the ground 
with a long light pole with a crook fixed at the 
end to seize hold of the branches; the crook is 
made of iron of a particular shape, and is cov- 
ered with soft stuff to prevent it barking the 
branches. The trees have to be gone over sev- 
eral times, as the olives do not all come off with 
the first shaking. The olive should not be 
planted less than twenty feet apart, and that 
will be too close on good land.” 


The following is from my correspondent, Mr. 
P. A. Gugeri, now of Western Australia, where 
he is now engaged in cultivating olive trees and 
vines : 





“The olive is a tree that ought to be culti- 
vated wherever it will grow. The labor of 
gathering the olives is not so much as some 
think. If the trees are so pruned as not to 
grow above fourteen or sixteen feet high, the 
olives are easily beaten off the trees with long 
sticks, large cloths or tarpaulins having been 
spread under the trees to receive the berries. 
A man could easily knock down five hundred- 
weight a day, which would make nearly four 
gallons—at least, three and a half—of oil. 

“The process of oil-making is very simple in 
expressing the oil. It can be done with a hy- 
draulic, or any large screw-press, the olives be- 
ing placed in a perforated cylinder and pressed. 
Oil and water will come over. This should be 
received in a tub, the oil rising to the top in 
half an hour or so, when it is skimmed off and 
put into a cask, or other convenient wooden or 
earthen vessel, and let stand where the light 
cannot reach it to clear itself. Great care 
should be taken to skim off all the oil before 
fermentation of the fruity juice of the olive sets 
in, or it will be re-absorbed and lost. We con- 
sider this the very finest oil. 

“The stones that remain at the end of this 
process may then be ground under a heavy 
stone, such as a millstone, to pulp, mixed with 
hot water, placed in a strong bag of canvas, or 
like material, and pressed as before.” 


As to the best time for gathering the fruit, it 
seems to be just when it approaches natural 
ripeness; but about Lisbon they were left on 
the trees till fully ripe. 

Pliny condemned the practice of leaving the 
fruit over long on the trees, as he considered 
that by so doing the next year’s crop is injured. 
“Heerendo, enim, ultra suum tempus absumunt 
venientibus alimentuin.” 

The following is from the paper of B. B. 
Redding, Esq., already mentioned, and well 
deserves to be recorded here. My warmest 
thanks are due, and tendered, to him for his 
kindness and urbanity in allowing me to use 
his labors. 


OF THE OLIVE INTO CALI- 
FORNIA. 


INTRODUCTION 


“T have found it very difficult to obtain the 
history of the introduction of the Mission olive 


into California. It was first brought to Amer- 
ica by Antonia Ribora, who took it from Spain 
to Lima in 1560. Frezier speaks of the olive 
being used for oil in Chile as early as 1700. 
Frank A. Kimball, of San Diego, in an article 
on the olive in the Southern California Horé#- 
culturist, states that the first olive trees were 
planted by the Spanish missionaries at that 
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place in 1769. If this is correct, they are from 
seed forwarded from San Blas in Mexico by 
Don Joseph de Galvez, who fitted out an expe- 
dition by virtue of a royal order to ‘re-discover 
and people the port of Monterey, or at least 
San Diego,’ which expedition accompanied 
Father Junipero Sera in his missionary efforts 
‘to extend the spiritual conquest of the North.’ 
Fifty years later it is recorded ‘that all the 
seeds that Galvez had been so provident in 
sending up took root and prospered. The 
fathers built new missions, and continually re- 
plenished their stock of converts, which, at one 
time, were about twenty thousand. They plant- 
ed vineyards, orchards, and the olive.’ From 
San Diego the tree was transplanted to nearly 
all the other missions, and from these missions 
to various places throughout the State. Other 
than those at San Diego, Santa Barbara, and 
San Luis Obispo, I cannot learn that this tree 
has as yet been planted in orchard form, with 
the object of making profit from its fruit. 


THE MISSION OLIVE. 


“H. N. Bolander, who had charge of the 
botahy of the geological survey of the State, in- 
forms me that in all of the missions there was 
but one variety of the olive, one of pear, and 


one of grape. 

“T have made considerable effort to learn 
the name of this particular olive, and to ascer- 
tain if this variety is cultivated in Europe, but 
without success. John Ellis, who has charge of 
the horticultural grounds at the University, in- 
forms me that the seeds of the Mission olive 
‘come correct, and produce fruit of the same 
kind as the parent.’ From the fact that the 
seeds produce trees bearing the same kind of 
fruit as the parent, it would be safe to conclude 
that it is the original stock of the wild olive of 
Europe or Africa. It is a shy bearer, and has 
fruit very much smaller than the varieties culti- 
vated in Italy and the south of France. It is 
probably very valuable as a stock on which to 
graft or bud more prolific kinds. It has, how- 
ever, demonstrated that the best varieties can 
be successfully grown over a wide range in Cali- 
fornia. 


A USEFUL AND PROFITABLE TREE. 


“T can find no other tree so useful and pro- 
fitable that will grow and thrive with so small 
an amount of moisture. If, as many believe, 
the annual rain-fall of a given place can be in- 
creased by the planting of trees, I do not know 
so useful a tree to recommend for this purpose. 

f it should fail in adding to the rain, it will be 





certain to thrive on what rain does fall, and be 
sure to yield oil whether cultivated or neglected; 
for what Virgil wrote nineteen hundred years 
ago is still true. After having described the 
continuous culture necessary for the vine, he 
adds: ‘On the other hand, the olives require no 
culture, nor do they expect the crooked pruning- 
hook and tenacious harrow, when once they 
are rooted in the ground and have stood the 
blasts. Earth of herself supplies the plants with 
moisture when opened by the hooked tooth of 
the drag, and weighty fruits when opened by 
the share. Nurture for thyself, with this, the 
fat and peace delighting olive.’” 

The following is from a most ably written and 
interesting article by Augustus L. Hillhous, in 
Michaux’s North American Sylva, vol. ii, pp. 
130 e¢ seq.- 

“The olive has been called the polypus of 
trees, for it is propagated by all the known 
methods of propagating trees—by sowing the 
seed, by layers, by slips, by cuttings of the root, 
by sprouts separated from the trunk, or from 
roots of the parent stock. Seed planting is 
generally rejected on account of the length of 
time before bearing. When it is resorted to 
the best sorts only are selected, of these the 
Gros Ribés being considered the best. The 
pulp is removed and the berries cleaned in an 
alkaline solution, and planted, in March, in well 
manured, rich, deep soil, in a sheltered locality, 
two or three inches deep in trenches.” [For 
convenience of removing, the seeds should be 
six inches asunder, unless “thinning out” be 
contemplated.] “To accelerate the germination, 
the stones may be kept in fine mold during the 
summer and autumn, and sown in the begin- 
ning of January. They soon germinate, and are 
strong enough to bear removal the next winter. 
These will have to be grafted, and the best 
method is by zzocu/ation, and the safest time 
for it is the close of winter or the opening of 
spring.” 


OIL MILL, AND THE WORKING OF IT. 


The oil mill retains nearly its primitive form. 
It consists of a basin raised two feet from the 
ground, with an upright beam in the middle, 
around which a massive millstone is turned by 
water, or by a beast of burden. The press is 
solidly constructed of wood, or of cast-iron, and 
is moved by a compound lever. The berries, 
after being crushed to a paste, are put into sacks 
of coarse linen, or of feather grass, and submit- 
ted to the press. 

The virgin oil, which is the first discharged, 
is the purest, and retains most sensibly the 
taste of the fruit. It is received in vessels half 
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filled with water, from which it is taken off and 
set apart in earthenware jars. To separate any 
vegetable fibers and other impurities, it is fre- 
quently decanted. When no more flows, the 
paste is broken up, treated with hot water, and 
pressed again. This is often done a third time. 
The best oil for domestic purposes is made 
from the pulp only. A machine has been made 
for pulping without smashing the stones, which 
contain a little tannic acid. All the inferior 
qualities find their uses in machinery, in soap- 
making, lamps, etc. 


Two things occur to me to mention in this 
connection, vz: 

(1.) If the crushed matter be allowed to stand 
for any considerable time—say three or four 
hours—fermentation will have set in if the oil 
cellar be warm, and the loss of oil will be quite 
considerable. 

(2.) Wherever the oil cellar is situated and 
the various operations of purifying are con- 
ducted, direct sunlight must be excluded if the 
oil is to remain good. It must never for one 
minute see sunlight, or it is spoiled. 


A list of seven favorite kinds, from a note in 
Michaux : 

(1.) Olivier Pleureur—Fourteenth variety of 
the New Duhamel; a fine tree, somewhat re- 
sembling a weeping willow; good both for ta- 
ble and oil; Mr. Thomas Hardy, of Bankside, 
South Australia, has it. 

(2.) Olivier 4 fruit arrondé (Olea spherica) 
—It requires moisture, good soil, and plenty of 
manure. Good for oil. 

(3.) Olivier de Lucque (Olea minor lucensis) 
—Hardy, and yields fruit for preserving. 

(4 and 5.) Aglandeon—Are good for oil, and 
prefer dry and elevated grounds. 

(6.) Olivier Amygdalin—Much prized about 
Montpelier for its fine and abundant oil. 

(7.) Picholin( Olea oblonga )—Yields the most 
celebrated pickled olives. This variety is not 
delicate in its choice of soil and climate. 


The following extracts from Busby’s Fournal 
are both interesting and useful : 

“About a mile from the town we struck off 
into a plantation of olives. Few of the trees, 
however, contained any considerable quantity, 
and some were altogether without fruit. Such 
olives we pulled were universally rotten. I was 
afterward told by Mr. Gordon that all olives are 
rotten this year, and that this is invariably the 
case every second year. A little farther we saw 
a new plantation on the opposite side of the 
road, and luckily found a peasant. To our 
questions respecting the olives, he informed us 





that the plants bear a little fruit even the first 
year; but, in the second and third years, they 
bear a considerable crop in proportion to their 
size. Some of what we saw had been eighteen 
months, some only six months. The former 
appeared healthy young trees, covered with a 
considerable quantity of foliage. The latter 
had only a few slender shoots, and some of 
them indeed stood in their original nakedness. 
The olive plants were nothing else than large 
limbs of old trees from eight to ten feet in 
length and from two to three inches in diame- 
ter. They are sunk about four or five feet in 
the ground, and the part of the plant above 
ground is covered, during the first summer, with 
a cone of earth or clay to the hight of from two 
to three feet. 

‘“‘The olive having been mentioned, we were 
shown two trees which supported a wheel for 
drawing water from the well. Two posts hav- 
ing been required for this purpose when they 
were clearing the ground of some olive trees 
three years ago, they took two of the trunks of 
these, which were respectively ten or twelve 
inches in diameter; they nevertheless took 
root, and are now covered with strong branches, 
affording a proof of the great facility with which 
the olive takes root. The vinador said that an 
olive would produce a crop three years after its 
plantation, but not a full crop till its fifth year, 
and would reach its greatest perfection in its 
tenth year. He said a plant ought to be the 
limb of a tree of the thickness of a man’s arm. 
Being asked how long it would take before a 
slip such as we plant in New South Wales 
would bear a crop, he appeared to consider the 
proposal as ridiculous, and said he thought 
twenty years. He did not consider the oil of 
young olives inferior to that of the old; the 
only difference in their value arises from their 
quantity. The trees are planted with consider- 
able regularity, at the distance of thirty-six or 
forty feet. An average crop is from one and a 
quarter to one and a half avvobas—that is from 
five to six English gallons each tree. 

“When rain falls in August, the olives always 
suffer from it. All the ground we saw was a 
light sandy loam. It is plowed once a year. 
They plow an avanzada of the olive ground in 
a day, but not more than half that quantity of 
the meadow or corn land below. There are 
five kinds of olives on the estate; one of them, 
the ‘La Reyna,’ is of a very large size, and is 
pickled for eating. The tree of this variety 
produces but little fruit, and the fruit when 
pressed yields very little oil, but is highly prized 
for eating, being as large as a good sized plum. 

“After having been brought home, the olives 
lie in a heap on an average about fifteen days 
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before they are crushed. After having been 
crushed, they are put into the press, and it is 
the common practice tc pour hot water upon 
them in order to extract the oil. They are 
pressed thrice, and each time with addition of 
boiling water. The fluid runs from the press 
to a cistern, and when it is filled, the oil flows 
over the top, leaving the water below, which is 
cleared away as necessary. The peasant said 
that all the difference between the fine and 
common oil was, that the former was the virgin 
juice drawn off with cold water, and not mixed 
with the second and third pressings. The trees 
on this property are reckoned very young for 
olives, although they are sixty years old. They 
are pruned every year. But olive trees are said 
not to require pruning at all till they are twen- 
ty-five or thirty years old. Two hundred avan- 
2adas are equal to one hundred and ninety-one 
English acres; and three thousand arrodas of 
oil (the average annual produce) are equal to 
twelve thousand seven hundred and thirty-five 
English gallons, old measure—about sixty-three 
and three-quarter gallons per English acre. I 
do not know, however, whether there was not 





included in this estimate forty avanzadas that 
are entirely planted with the ‘La Reyna,’ which 
are never pressed for oil. Even with this de- 
duction the produce would fall very far short 
of what the trees of the Hieronomites were said 
to produce, viz: from three to four fanegas of 
olives each tree, each fanega yielding an arroba 
of oil. An English acre will contain sixty trees 
twenty-seven feet apart, and sixty was said by 
the peasant to be the number on each avan- 
zada. One hundred and fifty-three acres, bear- 
ing sixty trees each, will contain nine thousand 
one hundred and eighty trees, and the produce 
being three thousand arrobas, it is scarcely one- 
third of an avroda for each tree. This comes 
nearer to Don Jacobo Gordon’s statement, that 
from one and a quarter to one and a half arroba 
is reckoned a good return from each tree. The 
trees of the Hieronomites, as well, indeed, as 
the most of those I saw in the neighborhood of 
Xeres, were planted on a richer soil, and were 
of much larger dimensions; but this could 
never cause such a difference as to reconcile 
the different statements.” 
JOHN I. BLEASDALE, D.D. 





LEARNED BY THE WAY. 


The blackbirds perch on my apple tree, 
With chirp and twitter, unfearingly, 

The bare boughs seeming to keep them still 
Lest the guests take flight, as birdlings will. 
Tis the dearest fruit the tree has held 
Since its lofty top the Storm-king felled. 


And I, who look from my window out 

On merry chatter and wanton rout, 

Take up a lesson to read at ease 

Some time, when the green leaves fill the trees, 
Or when the birds shall have flown away 

And dry brown twigs in the breezes sway. 


The glowing chapter of hearty cheer, 
Whate’er the tide or the time of year, 

The smile that lightens, the song that aids, 
And brave endeavor that never fades— 

Oh, where is gloom when the skies are dun, 
If ever the heart was glad with sun? 


The jonquils bright that my table grace 
Are just as sweet in their china vase 
This day, when the blue is overcast, 
As those which I, in the summers past, 
Have lifted up from my garden bed 
With loving touch on each golden head. 
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And poets, crowned by the hand of God, 
Should sing as sweetly beneath the rod, 

I may not doubt, as they do in pride 
When joy flows up with her warmest tide; 
For no sad thing is a gift like this, 

But comfort ever, and light, and bliss. 


Then sing no more of to-morrow, bard— 
Each has a day to himself most hard; 
Each has one grief that is just his own, 
And none but each to his woe is known. 
To-day, with blooms and the song of birds, 
Is better fit for your rhythmic words. 


So chirp and twitter, ye rout, that fill _ 
My apple tree and my window-sill; 

And, jonquil flowers, that came to me 
From some kind hand with its sympathy, 
Ye leave your breath in my room for aye 
Through lessons taken to heart this day. 


JAMES BERRY BENSEL. 





THE PRESENT HOUSE OF STUART. 


On Christmas morning last there expired on 
board of a French steamer, between Bordeaux 
and Portsmouth, or Southampton, a nobleman 
much esteemed for his high merit and many 
virtues, and known as Charles Edward Stuart, 
Count d’Albanie, descendant of the royal house 
of Stuart, and pretender to the throne of Great 
Britain. He had sought the beautiful and sunny 
resort of Biarritz to avoid the sudden changes of 
temperature incident to his London home, and 
was returning as far as Bordeaux when death 
overtook him. My acquaintance with the late 
venerable Count carries me back a full decade 
of years, to a time when, though he had already 
passed three score and twelve winters, he ap- 
peared to be still in the very prime of manhood. 

Ten years ago the neighborhood of Warwick 
Street, in London, was not so unfashionable a 
place of residence as at the present day. It 
still, however, possesses certain advantages 
from being in the West End of town, and with- 
in that famed district with undefined limits 
known as Belgravia. Many great families, par- 
ticularly in the vicinity of Eccleston and War- 
wick Squares, still resist the infatuation which 
has caused so many of the inhabitants on the 
opposite side of Buckingham Palace Road to 
follow the tide of fashionable emigration toward 
South Kensington. South Belgravia, in the 
year 1871, turned out very many fine equipages. 
There were high-mounted carriages, with ar- 





morial panels, and footmen behind; dog-carts 
drawn by high-steppers, and driven by young 
gentlemen with expectations; some of the la- 
dies drove themselves out in little basket-car- 
riages, while others reclined at their ease in 
barouches, or rode in small broughams drawn 
by ponies. In fact, nearly all kinds of fashion- 
able vehicles flashed out of this neighborhood 
in the afternoon of a London season to join the 
long and dreary line in Hyde Park. Pedestri- 
ans, like myself, walked across to Rotten Row, 
or into the “Ring,” where all the fashion of 
London passed in review. The striped awn- 
ings that covered the windows of the two prin- 
cipal squares of South Belgravia were bright 
then, and the echoes of voices wafted across the 
green plats were very gay. From the open win- 
dows the perfume of flowers fell upon the passer- 
by as he stopped to listen to the sound of music 
from within. 

At the time just mentioned I occupied lodg- 
ings in South Belgravia, and in my walks to 
and from the city I occasionally encountered 
two elderly looking gentlemen, who, from the 
peculiarity of their costume, attracted my atten- 
tion, and whom from their resemblance to each 
other I judged to be brothers. They usually 
came from the direction of Warwick Street, 
turned down Buckingham Palace Road, and 
walked across St. James’s Park into Pall Mall. 
Here our ways led us in different directions, 
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and they passed out of mind until met again. 
In appearance they were majestic and dignified, 
and walked very erect. One was habited in a 
suit of black, his frock-coat buttoned high up, 
leaving just enough of his scarf exposed to 
show a small pin mounted with a crown of 
bronze. The other wore the undress uniform 
of the Royal Guards of Austria, except the 
trowsers, which were of black. He also wore 
spurs, but without the rowel, or little wheel, as 
if to indicate that he had won them in some 
distinguished service. They wore their hair 
something after the fashion of the cavaliers of 
the reign of Charles II. 

One afternoon, on returning from one of the 
Inns of Court, my attention was attracted to a 
picture in the window of a gallery of paint- 
ings in Buckingham Palace Road. I correctly 
thought it a copy of one of Van Dyck’s paintings 
of Charles I., and yet it appeared so much like 
the image of some one I had seen that I stepped 
inside to ask the proprietor, Mr. Vanbrugh, an 
intelligent and polite gentleman, if he knew 
any living person who bore a resemblance to 
the Van Dyck picture. 

“There are,” he said, “two gentlemen who 
pass here almost daily, and for either of these 
the portrait might easily be taken.” 

I immediately recalled the features of the two 
gentlemen I have just described. 

“But,” said I, “how do you account for the 
strong likeness?” 

“Easily enough,” he answered; “they are 
Stuarts, and lineal descendants and representa- 
tives of the royal house.” 

A few days subsequent to this incident I 
found at my lodgings an invitation to an “after- 
dinner” at Lady L ’s, in Mayfair, where, I 
was informed, I would have an opportunity of 
becoming acquainted with the representatives 
of the deposed family of Stuart. The party at 
Lady L ’s was small. The hostess herself 
was a handsome lady, with enchanting man- 
ners. She was vivacious, and exceedingly art- 
ful and judicious in the way she selected topics 
of conversation in which every one seemed to 
be at his ease. She listened, too, with appre- 
Ciative attention to all that was said; and while 
she really directed. the whole order of conversa- 
tion, she did not have the appearance of doing 
so. It seemed obvious that her own happiness 
consisted in making each of her guests show to 
the best advantage. Among the visitors the 
Stuarts were the central figures. John Sobieski, 
the elder of the brothers, was skilled in society 
matters and politics; while the other, Charles 
Edward, who had passed much of his life 
abroad, was brilliant in his little stories and 
episodes of continental life and courts, some- 





times giving way to his love of humor, and in- 
dulging in a running stream of English small 
talk. I returned to Belgravia in company with 
these representatives of the royal Gaels. My 
acquaintance with Charles Edward continued, 
with greater or less intimacy, for a period of 
seven years, and when in London I frequently 
spent hours in conversation with him. These 
Stuarts were both aids to Napoleon at the bat- 
tle of Waterloo, and their superior knowledge 
of the battle-field aided the emperor materially, 
after the defeat of the veterans of Wagram and 
Austerlitz, in making his escape, while the Old 
Guard, forming themselves into squares to stem 
the tide of disorder, were pierced through in 
every direction, and cut down or made prison- 
ers. John Sobieski and Charles Edward both 
received from the hands of Napoleon the cross 
of the Legion of Honor for their fidelity to his 
person and their bravery upon the field of bat- 
tle. John Sobieski died in the winter of 1871- 
72, leaving his brother Charles Edward his 
heir and representative as head of the royal 
house, and successor to the title of Count d’Al- 
banie. 

There is a difference of conviction among the 
legitimists in Great Britain, as well as on the 
Continent, respecting the legitimacy of the pres- 
ent house of Stuart. The history of the family 
is surrounded by romance and mystery, and, as 
related by John Sobieski and Charles Edward, 
would form, without embellishment, one of the 
mgst interesting tales of the century. But the 
narration would be unsatisfactory without the 
additional light that it is possible to throw upon 
the subject, and which, I feel sure, will give a 
vastly greater interest to the conclusion that 
the reader may arrive at respecting the secret 
history which has been so carefully guarded for 
a hundred years. 

After the battle of Culloden, Prince Charles 
Edward wandered unattended through the coun- 
try. He found refuge in caves and cottages, or 
lay in the forest, sometimes in great distress, 
and in sight of the pursuing troops. A reward 
of $150,000 was offered by the government for 
his capture, dead or alive. During his wander- 
ings of six months in the Highlands, he trusted 
his life to more than fifty individuals, not one of 
whom, for even so large a sum as the offered 
reward, could be induced to betray him. At 
last, with a Highland plaid secured around him 
by a belt, to which was fastened a pistol and 
dagger, he made his escape on a privateer to 
the coast of France. The English government 
much of the time subsequent to this kept spies 
in or near his household, and, as long as he 
lived, his life was one of continual fear and ap- 
prehension. 
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On the road between Parma and Florence, 
in Italy, is the convent and church of Saint Ro- 
salie. A small stream flows near the convent 
grounds, and, passing through a gently undulat- 
ing country, empties itself into the sea. To- 
ward the north and west is a level plain which 
slopes gradually from the base of the Apen- 
nines, whose highest peaks are plainly visible. 
Beyond the beautiful grounds of Saint Rosalie 
are groves of olive trees, orchards, and vine- 
yards, and, though the golden age of Italy has 
long since disappeared, there is here every in- 
dication of plenty, and of the growth of the arts 
of civilized life. 

It is now more than a century since a cer- 
tain Dr. Beaton passed some time in the vicini- 
ty of Saint Rosalie. He was a descendant of 
the Cardinal Beaton, an eminent Scottish eccle- 
siastic, statesman, and chancellor in the days of 
the young Queen Mary. Dr. Beaton was with 
the Prince Charles Edward at Culloden, cele- 
brated as the battle which extinguished the 
hopes of the house of Stuart. When the day 
was lost, he escaped with the Pretender, sep- 
arated from him, and, after months of conceal- 
ment in the mountains of Glengarry, fled in a 
small vessel to the shores of Holland. The 
Doctor seemed to have a lingering fascination 
for Saint Rosalie that prevented him from leav- 
ing the neighborhood. Although a foreigner, 
he spoke well the language of the country. In 
his appearance he was thoughtful and care- 
worn, and his face was furrowed over by more 
than three-score years. He was accustomed to 
walk for hours in the deep, quiet shades of the 
neighboring groves, as if ruminating upon his 
native country, and upon those important past 
events which seemed to have made an ineradi- 
cable impression upon his mind. 

In the neighborhood of Saint Rosalie a king 
and queen, for so they were called by their fol- 
lowers, had passed some weeks in profound re- 
tirement, on account of her majesty’s health. 
One evening Dr. Beaton was walking in the 
avenue of Saint Rosalie, plunged in profound 
thought, when he was suddenly aroused by the 
rapid sound of wheels. Immediately a calash 
and four, with scarlet liveries, turned into the 
alley, and came whirling along the broad drive 
at full speed. As it approached he observed 
that it contained a lady and gentleman, and, in 
the momentary glance as it went past, he rec- 
ognized Prince Charles Edward. 

“And how did he look?” asked Mackintosh 
of Aldourie at a later day. 

“T knew him at once,” said the Doctor, “for, 
though changed with years and care, he was 
still himself. And, though no longer the Bon- 
nie Prince Charlie of our faithful dea ideal, he 





was yet the same eagle-eyed royal bird I had 
seen on his own mountains when he spread his 
wings toward the south.” . 

In that brief moment a world of visions pass- 
ed before him—the field of Culloden, the keen 
glance of the Prince’s eye, the star on his 
breast, the beautiful golden hair, the bland fair 
face, and lofty forehead—and once more he felt 
the thrilling charm of his presence, a feeling 
deeply rooted in the hearts of all Highlanders 
who have ever worshiped their Zearlach Rich 
nan Gael, Saxon Charles, King of the Gaels. 

Dr. Beaton was a good Catholic, and, after 
recovering from his reverie, turned his steps 
toward the church of Saint Rosalie and entered 
its sacred portals. He advanced to the front of 
the altar, took from his bosom a rosary, and 
prostrated himself before the image of the 
Blessed Virgin. Fifteen times he had repeated 
the pater noster, and had counted nearly a 
hundred angelic salutations on his beads, when 
he was aroused by a heavy step and the jingle 
of spurs upon the pavement, and a tall man of 
superior appearance strode up the cloister. The 
dress of the stranger was not in keeping with 
his bearing, and as the faint light glanced be- 
neath the broad hat upon his stern, pale cheek, 
piercing eye, and large mustache, the imagina- 
tion of the doctor, for they were alone, was 
greatly disturbed by a sudden recollection of 
the noted and dreadful Torrifino. With a slight 
salutation, the unknown demanded: 

“°F ella il Signor Dottore Betoni Scozzese?” 

As soon.as the Doctor was able to control his 
speech, he replied affirmatively, whereupon he 
was requested to give his assistance to one in 
need of immediate attendance. He did not 
know that his profession was known at the Pa- 
lazzo, and, with hesitation, inquired concerning 
the nature of the required services: 

“The relief of the malady and not the cir- 
cumstances of the patient is the province of a 
physician,” replied the stranger; “and, for the 
present, you will best learn by an inspection of 
the individual.” 

“Show me the way,” said the Doctor. 

“My carriage stands in the avenue,” respond- 
ed the stranger, “and I must beg you to ex- 
cuse what may seem to be an unpardonable re- 
straint; but there is occasion for such inviola- 
ble secrecy as to the circumstance of your visit, 
that it will be necessary for the blinds of the 
vettura to be closed, and that your eyes should 
be covered when you are introduced into the 
house of your patient.” 

“No,” said the Doctor; “then I will not go. 
You must resort to some other than a Scottish 
gentleman if you would procure an accessory 
to acts which require such concealment.” 
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“Signor,” replied the cavalier, “I respect 
your doubts. By a single word I could dispel 
them, but it is a secret that would be embar- 
tassing to the possessor. It concerns the in- 
terest and safety of one—the most illustrious 
and unfortunate of Scottish Jacobites.” 

“What, him!” exclaimed the Doctor. 

“T can say no more,” replied the stranger. 

“Let us go,” said the Doctor, and they hur- 
ried toward the door; and, traveling by road 
and water, reached the palace. 

They proceeded through a long range of 
apartments, when they suddenly stopped, and 
the Doctor’s mask was removed. He looked 
around on a splendid saloon, hung with crim- 
son velvet, and blazing with mirrors which 
reached from the ceiling to the floor. At the 
farther extremity a pair of folding doors stood 
open, and showed the dim perspective of a long 
conservatory. The Doctor's guide rang a sil- 
ver bell that stood upon a table, and a little 
page, richly dressed in scarlet, ran into the 
room, and spoke eagerly to him. The dark 
countenance of the cavalier glared suddenly, 
and, giving some hasty command to the page, 
said, as he quitted the saloon: 

“Signor Dottore, the most important part of 
your occasion is past; the lady whom you have 


unhappily been called upon to attend met with 
an alarming accident in her carriage but a short 
time before I found you in the church, and the 
unlucky absence of her physician leaves her 


entirely under your charge. Her accouchement 
is over, apparently, without any worse effect 
than exhaustion; but of that you will be the 
judge.” 

They proceeded through a long range of 
apartments, and were met by a page, who spoke 
to the cavalier: 

“Signor,” said the latter to the Doctor, 
“they await you,” and, preceded by the page, 
the Doctor was conducted through a splendid 
suite of apartments until he came to a small 
ante-room decorated with several portraits, and 
among them was one of the Duke of Perth, 
and another of King James VII., both of which 
the Doctor immediately recognized. The page 
crossed the room on his tip-toes, and gently 
opened a door at the opposite extremity, and as 
the Doctor passed in it closed silently behind 
him, and he found himself in a magnificent bed- 
chamber. What took place here is an impor- 
tant part of the Doctors own statement, and 
must be related with exactness. The still sul- 
try light of a single taper shed a dim glimmer 
through the apartment and upon the curtains 
of a tall crimson bed that stood behind. But 
he had scarcely glanced around him when the 
rustle of drapery called his attention to the 





couch, and a lady stepped from the shadow, sa- 
luted him in English, and conducted him toward 
the bed. The curtains were almost closed; by 
the side of the bed stood a female attendant, 
holding an infant enveloped in a mantle, and as 
she retired the lady drew aside the curtain, and 
by the faint light he imperfectly distinguished 
the pale features of a delicate face, which lay, 
wan and languished, almost enveloped in the 
soft white pillow. The shadow of the curtains 
afforded but a faint trace of the countenance, 
but a single gleam of the taper glanced over 
the dark blue counterpane and across the slen- 
der arm and hand that lay upon the velvet, still 
and pale, and passive as an alabaster model. 

The lady addressed the patient a few words 
in German, at which she slowly raised her 
head, and, opening her large eyes, endeavored 
to lift her hand toward the Doctor. The latter 
placed his fingers upon her pulse, but they could 
scarcely feel the low intermittent throb. For 
several moments he vainly endeavored to count 
the vibrations, while the lady in waiting stood 
motionless beside him, her eyes fixed intently 
upon his face. 

“Tf you will give me leave,” said the Doctor, 
endeavoring to suppress any indication of dan- 
ger to which he felt sensible, “I will write a 
prescription, for which no time should be lost.” 

The lady conducted him in silence to a writ- 
ing-cabinet, upon which she placed a taper, and 
retired to the couch. In momentary reflection 
the Doctor glanced upon a toilet which stood 
beside him. 

The light of the taper reflected down upon a 
number of jewels, which lay loosely intermixed 
with the scent-bottles showing evident haste and 
confusion, arid his surprise was great when he 
recognized a miniature of the unfortunate and 
exiled prince, Charles Edward. It was sus- 
pended from a rich diamond necklace, and 
represented the prince with the same look and 
in the same dress he had seen twenty-eight 
years before as he rode into the battle of Cul- 
loden. Overcome with the recollection, he 
gazed upon it until the features on the minia- 
ture swam away in a glimmer of tears. An ap- 
proaching step aroused him, and, passing his 
hands hastily over his eyes, he began to write 
as the lady approached the toilet, and, as if 
looking for some object among the ornaments, 
placed herself between him and the table. She 
retired almost instantly, but when the Doctor 
again glanced toward the jewels the miniature 
was turned. 

Dr. Beaton, having completed the service 
for which he had been brought to the palace, 
was sworn on the crucifix, “never to speak of 
what he had seen, heard, or thought that night 
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unless it should be in the service of his King— 
King Charles.” ~He was required to leave Italy 
at once, and the following morning took a lin- 
gering farewell of the beautiful Saint Rosalie, 
and departed for the nearest sea-port. The 
third evening of his arrival, at about sunset, 
while waiting for an Italian vessel in which 
he intended to procure a passage to the shores 
of France, he took a walk along the beach 
some distance from the town. His attention 
was attracted to an English frigate lying near 
by. Her name was the A/éion, and her com- 
mander was Commodore Allan. He seated him- 
self, in deep thought, underneath the branches 
of a tree. Here he remained until the rising 
of the moon, when suddenly a horseman ap- 
proached, followed by a close carriage. They 
passed within a very short distance of him, and 
his astonishment was great, when, as the moon- 
light fell through the trees upon the group, he 
recognized the figure of his mysterious guide 
from Saint Rosalie. 

The little party stopped full in the moonlight 
near the margin of the water, and the cavalier, 
having glanced around, blew a loud shrill whis- 
tle. The echo had scarcely died away along 


the cliff, when the dark shadow of a man-of- 
war’s galley shot from behind a reef of rocks 
at the western entrance of a small estuary, and 


was pulled to the spot where the ve¢tura stood. 
The cavalier alighted, and, opening the door 
of the carriage, lifted down a lady, closely muf- 
fled in a white mamtle. She bore an object in 
her arms, which she held with great solicitude. 
At the same time an officer, wearing double 
epaulets, leaped from the boat, and, making a 
brief but profound salute to the lady, conducted 
her toward the galley. The Doctor heard the 
faint cry of an infant, and distinguished the 
glisten of a little white mantle and cap as she 
laid her charge in the hands of her companion. 
The officer lifted her into the boat, and the 
cavalier redelivered to her the child, which she 
carefully folded in her cloak. After a brief 
word and a momentary grasping of the hand 
between the lady and the cavalier, the officer 
raised his hat, the oars fell into the water, and 
the galley glided out into the gloom of the gray 
tide. Before midnight the shadow of the frigate 
swung round in the moonshine, her sails filled 
to the breeze, and she bore off, slow and still 
and steady, toward the west. And here for the 
present I will leave the infant charge in the 
custody of the gallant commodore, and return 
to the land of the Gaels, at a period just previ- 
ous to the last Stuart rising. 

A short time before the battle of Culloden, 
the Prince Charles Edward was a guest at the 
house of Sir Hugh Patterson of Bannockburn, 





where was fought the memorable battle that 
secured the independence of Scotland, and es- 
tablished Bruce, the heroic ancestor of ‘Prince 
Charles Edward, on the throne. Here still re- 
mains a fragment of the “bore-stone” in which 
the royal standard was placed. At Sir Hugh’s 
Charles Edward met Miss Clementina Walkin- 
shaw, a young lady for whom he formed a pas- 
sionate attachment, and who in after life exer- 
cised an important influence over his actions. 
Miss Walkinshaw was a niece of Sir Hugh, 
and daughter of John Walkinshaw of Barrow- 
field, one of the old Scottish manorial barons, 
who was descended from the hereditary For- 
esters of the High Steward of Scotland in Ren- 
frewshire. ; 

It was at that period of the year when the 
blithesome spring had shaken off the dull and 
dreary robes of a Scotch winter, and the young 
couple daily walked unattended through the 
lawns and glades with which the grounds and 
park of Sir Hugh were interspersed, oblivious 
of the rapidly passing hours, and undisturbed 
in their musings save by the flight of a fright- 
ened roe or timid hare, till twilight warned them 
to return. But these pleasures were not to be 
of long continuance, for one morning before 
dawn the trumpets of Prince Charlie’s follow- 
ers summoned him from the society of his love 
and the tranquillity of Bannockburn to the 
field of Mars. 

After the battle of Culloden, and the flight 
of the Prince to the Continent, his mysterious 
incognito alarmed the English government ; and 
on his return to Flanders, from Prussia, Swe- 
den, and Poland, where he had urged plans for 
the recovery of the crown, Miss Walkinshaw, 
whom the Prince had now almost forgotten, was 
sent to be a spy in his household. This was 
accomplished through the instrumentality of 
Clementina’s sister, Catherine, who had been 
Woman of the Bed-chamber, and was, at the 
time, housekeeper to the Princess, mother of 
George III., at Leicester House. Clementina, 
it was said, communicated, through her sister, 
all the affairs of the Prince to the English min- 
isters. That the Prince had but little thought 
of Clementina since the battle of Culloden, ap- 
pears from the fact that four years passed with- 
out there being any correspondence between 
them; and when Miss Walkinshaw went to 
join the Prince in Flanders, as soon as he re- 
ceived an intimation of her presence near him, 
instead of expressing any ardor for the meet- 
ing, he sent her word to retire to Paris, and 
there to await his arrival. They afterward re- 
turned together to Ghent, and took such nom 
de voyage as suited them. Their residence was 
for some time at Liege, where they lived as the 
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Comte and Comtesse Johnson, Miss Walkin- 
shaw giving her maiden name as Caroline Pit; 
for in most Continental countries, when the lady 
is of noble birth, the maiden name is usually 
added to that of her husband upon her visiting 
cards. In Liege, Clementina became the moth- 
er of a son who died in infancy, and in 1753 
she gave birth to a daughter who was baptised 
as Caroline. The next month, after the bap- 
tism of Caroline, the Prince wrote a letter to 
Colonel Goring, the original draft of which, in 
the Prince’s handwriting, is-among the Stuart 
papers, telling him that “Clementina has be- 
haved so unworthily that she has put me out of 
patience, and I discard her.” But the power 
of woman, in that case, was greater than the 
will of man, and the separation did not take 
place. 

Catherine Walkinshaw came to be in high 
favor with the Hanoveran court and family; 
and the Duke of Cumberland and others, who, 
after the battle of Culloden, knowing of the 
“iaison of her sister Clementina with Charles 
Edward, at Bannockburn House, had sternly 
urged Catherine’s immediate dismissal, became 
at a later period her warmest friends. She was 
in fact one of the great favorites at St. James’s 
and Windsor. The final separation between 
the Prince and Clementina did not take place 
until July, 1760. After the separation, Miss 
Walkinshaw continued to live at Paris under 
the name ,of Comtesse d’Albertoff, conferred 
upon her by the King of France. On the sup- 
pression of the convent where she resided, at 
the time of the French Revolution, she remov- 
ed to Friburg in Switzerland, where she died 
in 1805. The Walkinshaw family insist that 
Charles Edward and Clementina were married 
at Ghent, but of this there is not sufficient evi- 
dence; and others deny the marriage, but claim 
that the present family of Stuart are descended 
from the Walkinshaw Ziazson. 

The Prince did not again see Clementina 
after the separation ; but twenty-five years later, 
when he had separated from his wife, the Prin- 
cess Louisa of Stolberg, he recalled his daugh- 
ter Caroline, who continued to reside with him 
at Rome until his death. Caroline had been 
created Duchesse d’Albanie, and married to the 
Swedish Baron de Rowenstart, by whom she 
had a son. When the Duchesse d’Albanie 
went to live at the house of Charles Edward, 
her son, then a mere child, was given in charge 
of some old Highlanders who had followed the 
Prince. He was placed under a Gaelic tutor, 
and, with a great appearance of secrecy, was 
sent out of the country. 

In the Highlands, at a later period, Macdon- 
-ald of Glendulochan had listened to stories 





about a certain mysterious stranger, who had 
arrived in a “great king’s ship,” and who had 
hired as a residence the “grand auld house of 
Dundarach.” Macdonald, in conversation with 
a Highland herdsman by the name of Alaister, 
who had on several occasions seen the stranger, 
asked : 

“Does he wear the Highland dress?” 

“On ye never seed the like, except Glen- 
garve,” replied Alaister. 

“And what did you call him?” asked Mac- 
donald. 

“The folk call him ‘Iolair-dhearg’ (the Red 
Eagle) for his red tartan and the look o’s ee, 
which was never in the head o’ man nor bird 
but the eagle and Prince Charlie. But Muster 
Robison, the post-mister in Port Michael, says 
his name is Captain Allan, and that he is son 
o’ ane grand admiral in the suthe enew; but I 
dinna think it, for the auld French servant ca’s 
him whiles, ‘munsenur’ and ‘halts-rile’ (a/¢esse 
royale), and other names that I canna mind.” 

The “Iolair-dhearg” was introduced to an 
aged Highlander, who mistook him for the bon- 
nie Charlie himself, and told him that the last 
time he saw him was on the morning of Cullo- 
den. 

In the year 1790, the “Tolair-dhearg,” who 
had come to be known as Thomas Allan, and 
at a later day as James Stuart Allan, rescued 
Katharine Manning, a beautiful English lady, 
from the hands of some smugglers, who had 
captured the vessel in which the had taken pas- 
sage for the Highlands. James Stuart was at 
this time almost always accompanied by the 
Chevalier Craeme, the same person who con- 
ducted Doctor Beaton from the church of Saint 
Rosalie to the chamber of the Prince, and who 
was the latter’s chamberlain. The Chevalier 
often addressed James Stuart as “my Prince,” 
and with Admiral Allan endeavored to prevent 
him from injuring the prospects of his house by 
such a mésalliance as they considered his union 
with Katharine Manning would be, and his 
royal birth was spoken of without concealment. 
But this youth of lion heart refused to smother 
his passion for the lady he had rescued, and 
they were finally married on the second day of 
October, 1792. James Stuart left two sons— 
John Sobieski and Charles Edward. The for- 
mer is the author, under the som de plume of 
John Hay Allan, of a number of pretty poems. 
In the “Bridal of Coalchairn” there is an inti- 
mation that the author is descended from the 
Stuarts : 


‘And, sooth, there was a time, howe’er ’tis now, 
O'er thy wide realm they held the regal sway; 
The blood which yet beneath this breast doth flow 
Was from thy Stuarts drawn in olden day.” 
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Charles Edward Stuart, on the ninth day of 
October, 1822, married Ann, daughter of the 
Right Honorable John Beresford, then Mem- 
ber of Parliament for Waterford. This Charles 
Edward leaves surviving him another Charles 


Edward (who in 1874 married Lady Alice Hay), 
and also the Countess Clementina, whose hus- 
band is an officer in the Royal Guards of the 
Emperor of Austria. 

EDWARD KIRKPATRICK. 





THE RIVAL CITIES. 


Nowadays in Boston and New York a fre- 
quent topic for the chit-chat of breakfast ta- 
bles, evening receptions, and ¢é/e-d- tétes, is 
whether the balance of power in literature and 
art is really shifting from the old Puritan city 
to the great metropolis at the mouth of the 
Hudson. The subject is a delicate one, and 
hardly capable of dispassionate treatment, ex- 
cept by one who is a native of neither city. 
In Boston the subject is handled with gloves by 
those who know the facts. The dourgeois, who 
is ignorant of the facts, but dimly feels that 
something is wrong, scouts at the very idea of 
a shifting of power, with that provincial arro- 
gance and egotism that everywhere distinguish 
the cockney. 

Now, nobody is going to be injured by firmly 
facing the true logic of the situation. The truth 
never hurts anybody in the end. Let us have 
this matter cleared up. Let each city know 
its cue—clearly understand the part it is to play 
in the future development of the national life, 
To say that the two cities are not and never 
have been alike, either in outward complexion 
or inner spirit, is only to utter a truism. What 
the Germans call the ¢vzed of the two cities is 
different, and is so by the inexorable necessity 
of circumstances. Until latterly, New York, 
forming the eastern gateway of the continent, 
has been so overwhelmed and submerged by 
the rushing currents of commerce as to make 
it impossible for the literary interest to more 
than maintain a precarious and doubtful foot- 
hold in such out-of-the-way nooks and corners 
as it could possess itself of. Thus, New York 
has been distinctively commercial, while Bos- 
ton has always been distinctively intellectual. 
But a change has been taking place within the 
last decade. New York has been striding rap- 
idly forward in respect of art culture, book- 
publishing, engraving, and the cultivation of 
pure literature, while her New England rival 
has been advancing much more slowly in these 
respects. Boston, it is true, is still distinctively 
the city of culture, of intellectuality. We have 
there still the ancien régime of courtly and pol- 





ished manners. The corporations of Boston, 
her municipal government, and her society at 
large, are all permeated and vivified by ideals 
as heretofore. The intellectual class still con- 
trols and dominates, and gives solidity and 
unity to the corporate life of the city. And in 
the special matter of the cultivation of decora- 
tive and ideal art, Boston is now more enthusi- 
astic and determined than ever. Indeed, the 
conditions for producing fine and enduring 
work are better there than in any other part of 
the country. 

Yet, after all, not much that is great or world- 
stimulating is being produced nowadays in East- 
ern Massachusetts. Boston is not now mak- 
ing national opinion as in the anti-slavery and 
transcendental days. She is not, as then, think- 
ing for the world, at least not to any great ex- 
text. Her great statesmen and her great gen- 
uises are nearly all either dead or living in the 
retirement of old age. Her literature, while 
scholarly and vecherché, is largely colored by 
the over-strained conceits and frigid artificiali- 
ties of the drawing-room; in a word, is not fused 
and animated by enthusiastic purpose; is too 
timid, and hollow, and bloodless. About the 
only really intense intellectual enthusiasm to 
be found in Boston, outside of business circles, 
is in three or four pulpits, which are still ani- 
mated by the old Puritan traditions and feel- 
ings—the old ethical propagandist spirit, which 
(as history) is the glory of Boston. Something 
is evidently the matter. We shall see presently 
what it is. But we may first look at the liter- 
ary and art status of New York City and briefly 
review the evidences of the (at least temporary) 
literary hegemony of that city, after which we 
may consider the rationale of the whole mat- 
ter. The census of 1870 shows that the print- 
ing and publishing business of New York is 
just double that of Boston. The value of the 
books manufactured is not much less in Boston 
than in New York. But not much reliance is to 
be placed on these statistics, as General Walker 
admits, owing to the almost insuperable diffi- 
culty in getting publishers, as well as all other 
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manufacturers, to state how much capital they 
have actually employed in business. But statis- 
tics are not needed. The facts are patent to 
everybody. Most of the great magazines of the 
country are published in New York City. 

The daily newspapers of New York every- 
body knows to be the most powerful in the 
country. zterati of all sorts are much better 
paid in New York than they are in Boston. 
Painting, the opera, the drama, are all in proc- 
ess of vigorous growth. Engraving, as re- 
spects ¢echnigue, or the mechanical process, 
has reached a degree of excellence which places 
it on an equality with the finest work of Europe. 
Two or three great Boston publishing houses 
are still doing a thriving trade in publishing 
editions of the standard New England classics 
(the copyrights of which they own); but the 
great bulk of legal, ecclesiastical, medical, philo- 
sophical, and miscellaneous books is published 
in New York City. In pure literature New 
York has not so many illustrious names as Bos- 
ton; but still she has a large and respectable 
list. Upon it are four or five of our classic 
writers. Such are the facts respecting the in- 
tellectual status of New York. We may now 
seek to discover the causes of this change of 
voles of the two cities, and point out the hidden 
forces that have been at work in each. Let us 
begin with Boston. Assuming at once that Bos- 
ton has produced the largest number of great 
literary geniuses and great reformers, and al- 
most as many great statesmen as the South, we 
have to inquire why she no longer produces 
them. It would seem that there are two funda- 
mental reasons—the lack of the inspiration that 
comes from a great cause, and the absence of 
what may be called the cosmopolitan breeze. 
Boston has not now distinctly presented to her 
a great cause to which she can devote her en- 
ergies. The days of transcendentalism are 
numbered, and the momentum derived from 
the anti-slavery movement has now ceased to 
be an impelling force. If Boston has not a 
great reform on hand, she is nothing. It is au¢ 
Cesar aut nullus with her. It takes a great 
deal to heat up to the fusing point the cold and 
massive intellectuality of the pure-blooded Yan- 
kee. He must drink his whisky raw, or he is 
not affected. This, then, is one of the reasons 
why with Boston it is now the diastole of the 
intellectual pulsations; why on her particular 
shore it happens to be now ebbtide. The proc- 
cessess of life are rhythmic—the intellectual 
and social no less than the physical. There is 
harvesting time and sowing time, renascence 
and decadence. Of course, there are no in- 
trinsic reasons why Boston shall not produce 
more great geniuses. On the contrary, the 





bracing air, the vigorous stock, and the poetic 
landscape of Eastern Massachusetts make it 
certain that she will do so—when the time 
comes. The second grand reason, doubtless, 
why Boston is now leading a rather lethargic 
existence is that she has not the cosmopolitan 
breeze, as it may be called. Anybody who has 
been in New York knows what that means. It 
is a very simoom, a furnace heat, this cosmo- 
politan glow, for the melting away of antiquated 
superstitions and the brazen cerements of social 
mummydom. There is no use in denying it— 
Boston is getting just the least bit provincial, 
compared with New York. A flourishing com- 
merce, great wealth, and cosmopolitan life do 
a great deal even for literature. History proves 
it. Athens was great, divinely great; but so 
was Rome. Athens had a good deal of money, 
but Rome has always had a vaster cosmopoli- 
tanism and greater wealth, both in the days of 
the empire (when all her great literature was 
produced ) and in the days of Leo X., Raphael, 
and Angelo. Edinburgh has had some wealth, 
and produced a few great men. But London 
has had more wealth, got by her world-com- 
merce; and her /z¢tévateurs, scholars, and states- 
men rule the world. It is a melancholy truth, 
which those who have lived in Boston know too 
well, that the city (including Cambridge) is 
suppressing a good deal of genius through 
sheer lack of endowments and opportunities for 
the pursuit of higher culture. Boston has a 
good deal of wealth, but it is hoarded up too 
carefully. Extreme caution and timidity, ex- 
treme conservatism, are the faults of character 
in Boston men that are injuring the city’s busi- 
ness prosperity, as well as its literary life. This 
caution, this timidity, this close-fistedness, is 
that once excusable Puritan virtue which, now 
that the broadening national life has burst the 
bounds of New England, and is seeking its cen- 
ter further west, reveals itself to be a vice—a 
virtue that “o’erleaps itself and falls on the 
other.” Boston must venture more; must adopt 
a bolder and more generous commercial policy. 
She must have more railways to the West, and 
cease to hamper those she has by meddlesome 
legislation, which, in forbidding the natural prin- 
ciple of competition to have free play by fixing 
arbitrarily the per cent. that railways may earn, 
thereby disheartens and renders them careless 
of the interests of the public, and in every way 
retards the free and spontaneous development 
of the native resources of the State. When 
Boston determines to have three or four well- 
managed, instead of two poorly managed, grand 
trunk lines to the West; when she comes to see 
that she cannot afford to let New York attract 
so much of the raw and manufactured products 
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of the great West; when her wharves shall 
multiply, and be doubly and trebly crowded 
with ships; or when some great social upheaval 
shall occur which shall stir up into flame the 
slumbering fires of her moral life—then, and in 
either case, may we look for a turbulent, and 
passionate, and enthusiastic activity, which 
shall not only make her equal in enterprise and 
power to her sister city of New York, but which 
might well make her superior to that city in 
every respect, such are the indomitable cour- 
age and energy—ay, and religious faith—that 
lie slumbering beneath her impassive, and often 
finical, exterior life. 

The forces that have produced the new tidal 
wave of intellectual life in New York are not 
far to seek. They have been indirectly men- 
tioned, indeed, in this article. It has been in- 
timated that it is the great wealth of New York, 
the ever fresh currents of foreign thought, for- 
eign art, and foreign blood that surge continu- 
ally through the arterial channels of her life, 
that give the metropolitan dash and energy, 
the cosmopolitan breadth of view, and far-see- 
ing mercantile acumen that spread as by con- 
tagion through all classes of the city, and, while 
increasing civic splendor and wealth stimu- 
late also by inevitable nervous sympathy all de- 
partments of intellectual and artistic life.* New 





York, if she be true to her trusts, is destined to 
be the London of the new world, the home of 
the oppressed of every hand, a haven of refuge 
for daring freedom-loving souls, the world’s 
bulwark of civil liberty, and the haunt of many 
great men who will spring up out of American 
democracies and societies. The city, however, 
will probably never have a unitary life like that 
of Athens and Boston. As it is, to-day, there 
are whole quarters—great literary, and musical, 
and art clubs, and coferies of all kinds in the 
city—that are well nigh ignorant of the existence 
of each other. It is impossible, apparently, for 
the colossal cities of the world to reach per- 
fect unity and solidarity of action under the 
present system of things at any rate. 

New York will not, perhaps, have a union of 
all her interests—a union cemented by such a 
single-purposed idealism as that of Athens or 
Boston; but there is no reason why she may 
not be honey-combed with intellectual and ethi- 
cal life. Indeed, she must be so if she will 
not perish. It is probable that as long as the 
American flag shall fly over the continental re- 
public, New York, situated as she is in the great 
storm-track of cosmopolitan life, will possess 
enough Attic salt to preserve her material 
grandeur from decay. 

WILLIAM SLOANE KENNEDY. 





NOTE 


AT THE LAST MEETING OF THE HARVARD CLUB, of 
San Francisco, it was announced, by the committee ap- 
pointed at a previous meeting to communicate with 
President Eliot, that arrangement had been made with 
the authorities of Harvard University to hold admission 
examinations in California during the coming summer. 
The committee were of the opinion that quite a number 
of young men would avail themselves of this opportuni- 
ty to avoid the expense of going East upon an uncer- 
tainty, would present themselves for examination, and, 
if successful, would then take the regular course at 
Harvard. This innovation by an Eastern institution of 
learning is noted here because at this time it seems to 
‘point a moral.” Why are these young men not fitting 
themselves for the University of California instead? 
How does it happen that there are enough of them to 
induce Harvard to send a professor across the continent 
to conduct examinations? Why is it that the attention 
of the Californian youth is being turned away from Cali- 
fornia and toward Massachusetts? Our university is 
magnificently endowed for a young institution. In lo- 





* Perhaps, on profound analysis, it would be found that an- 
other potent stimulus to great achievement is furnished by the 
contracted insular situation of the city. Competitive struggle 
is more intense in such places. 

Vor. III.— 18. 
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cation and facilities it has unrivaled advantages. From 
the very first it interested some of the leading minds of 
the nation. Horace Bushnell was a notable instance. 
Auspicious stars seemed to conjoin at its birth. But now 
it has fallen into lethargy and inaction. It has drunk of 
mandragora and drowsy syrups. It has lost its way 
among scientific formulz. It has wandered up to the 
foot of Grizzly Peak, and there, like Rip Van Winkle, it 
has gone to sleep. A supreme opportunity is being lost. 
The impression is gaining ground that the experiment 
is a failure. This conclusion may be illogical; it may 
be unfounded; it may be unréasonable. We think it 
is. But it exists. Outside of a limited circle it is diffi- 
cult to find a man who has optimistic views in regard to 
the future of the University of California. A few years 
ago there were hundreds of them. Now, this universi- 
ty is an institution in which every good citizen should 
feel an interest. It is closely identified with the destiny 
of the State. In the nature of things only a small pro- 
portion of the young men born on this coast can go 
across the continent for an education. They must get 
it here, or not at all. The intellectual future of Calitor- 
nia is in no small degree dependent upon its university. 
At its head should be a man with administrative ca- 
pacity. Our note upon this subject last month has met 
with very general approval. There is too great an in- 
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terest at stake here for mere motives of delicacy to pre- 
vent a plain statement of the truth. A learned profes- 
sor may or may not be a good president. The chances 
are that he will not be. It is nothing against his learn- 
ing, his ability, or the integrity of his intentions, if he 
does not succeed in an office which requires executive 
capacity. The average business man is not expected to 
know much science. Why should the scientist be ex- 
pected to understand business? And yet upon the ma- 
terial prosperity of the university its whole existence 
depends. What is needed is not more learning, but 
more energy. If President Eliot of Harvard is pushing 
the influence of that institution across a broad conti- 
nent, the University of California must at least make a 
showing of activity in every part of its own venue. 


THE DEATHS OF GEORGE ELIOT AND CARLYLE 
within so recent a period seem to create an intellectual 
hiatus. In their departments of human thought no one 
stands ready to continue their work. There is, per- 
haps, but one point of similarity between them—the 
sturdy element of a common nationality. For Carlyle, 
although a Scotchman, was yet more than mere Scotch- 
man. He was British in the wide modern sense which 
makes England and Scotland one in all material and 
intellectual progress. And not all his love for German 
philosophy, nor yet his affectation of German manner- 
ism, could conceal the fact that the mind back of both 
philosophy and mannerism was a high development of 
that amalgamated Scotch and English intellect which 
we call ‘‘British.” It is sturdy, firm, self-reliant, sham- 
hating, truth-loving ; stubborn in conviction; despising 
rather than pitying weakness and imbecility. In the 
intellectual forest it is the oak. And projected in a dif- 
ferent direction, with the tendencies of a different sex, 
the mind of George Eliot possessed the same quality. 
It is questionable whether either of these minds could 
have been produced outside of Great Britain. They are 
the resultants of the progressive intellectual evolution 
of a progressive and intellectual people, who, owing to 
race peculiarities and insular position, have developed a 
peculiar individuality. As a novelist, pure and simple, 
George Eliot was inferior to Dickens or Thackeray. As 
a thinker she was superior to both. Her philosophy 
was deeper but her characters were less clearly drawn. 
As a philosopher Carlyle was inferior to Hamilton. As 
a commentator on human life he was unsatisfactory, 
compared to our own Emerson. His style was irre- 
trievably vicious. But among the men of his day and 
nation he was a tower of strength. To those who can 
master his involved style his works are full of suggest- 
iveness. From every hiil surmounted is disclosed a 
higher mountain. Both Carlyle and George Eliot, it 
cannot be doubted, will have an enduring place in liter- 
ature so long as the English speech shall hold its pre- 
eminence as a medium of thought and communication. 


THE CARRYING TRADE of any region is one of its 
most important industries. In fact, to an extent every- 
thing else depends upon it. If the farmer cannot get 
his produce to market for a reasonable tariff he is de- 
barred from a competition with neighbors more fortu- 
nately situated. Just at present the subject of commu- 
nication between California and the rest of the world is 
receiving much attention because of the several routes, 
both by canal and road, which are under discussion. 
In accordance with our policy of presenting both sides 





of living issues, we print this month two articles upon 
this important question. The first, by Mr. Del Mar, 
discusses at length the commercial results likely to fol- 
low the opening of the new Southern Pacific Railroad. 
The second, by Captain Merry, considers very fully the 
several proposed canal routes and the ship railway sug- 
gested by Captain Eads, and also discusses the commer- 
cial and political considerations connected with the 
same. Together, these two articles cover the entire 
field, and present all the obtainable information in a 
compact form. 


THE MAN-GOSSIP is a most despicable creature—the 
tattler, the babbler, the tale-bearer, the mischief-maker. 
And yet some men are so constituted as to have an in- 
ordinate, burning desire to repeat what they hear, es- 
pecially if there is some element in it likely to make 
trouble. Incautious words uttered in a moment of an- 
ger are eagerly caught up by them and rehearsed in the 
very place where they will do the most harm. Ever so 
many pleasant things might be said which would never 
be repeated. But say a word that may possibly, dis- 
torted and disconnected, estrange a friend, and one of 
these mischief-mongers will carry it to him directly. Such 
men are a pest to any community. They will do more 
harm in a day than can be repaired ina year. One 
may criticise another in the spirit of the utmost friend- 
ship, yet if that criticism be repeated it will inevitably 
sound cold, calculating, and unfriendly. Chaucer says: 


““Who so shall telle a tale after a man, 
He moste reherse, as neighe as ever he can, 
Everich word, if it be in his charge, 
All speke he never so rudely and so large ; 
Or elles he moste tellen his tale untrewe 
Or feinen things, or finden wordes newe.” 


But this rehearsal of every word, of the circumstances 
and the explanations, is precisely what your gossip does 
not do. The perfume of the rose may fill the air, but 
for him the bush bears only the thorn. If there be any- 
thing which, segregated from its connection, will ap- 
pear to be prompted by malice, rest assured that that 
germ will be carried by the gossip to whatever spot it 
may develop into the most malignant disease. 


Mr. GLADSTONE’S LEGISLATIVE COUP D’ETAT dur- 
ing the late debate on the Irish Question has subjected 
him to much unfavorable comment. Such course, if 
not entirely without precedent, is at best supported by 
the authority of precedents long since forgotten. But 
it seems to be assumed by those who criticise Mr. Glad- 
stone that the peremptory closing of debate by a ma- 
jority is of itself an act of injustice. The arbitrary and 
unreasonable exercise of such power is doubtless unjust. 
But the power must exist, in one form or another, as a 
means of simple self-protection. And this has always 
been recognized in American legislative bodies, where 
the ‘‘ previous question” is given a different effect from 
that which it has in England—namely, the immedi- 
ate and peremptory shutting off of debate. That this 
power may be abused by a corrupt majority there can 
be no doubt. But that the power must exist for occa- 
sional use in preventing valuable time being willfully 
wasted seems also clear. And it can make little differ- 
ence whether its exercise be by a motion for the ‘‘ pre- 
vious question,” or by a motion that the opposition 
‘be not heard.” 
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SCIENCE 


HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE—ANCIENT AND 
MODERN. 


We are sometimes told that before the middle ages 
there was no such thing as household furniture; there 
was a bed, and a chair (more like a throne), and there 
was a table, but very little else. But ancient sculpture, 
monumental records, and written history, when care- 
fully scanned and studied, give evidence to the con- 
trary. The ancient Egyptians and Assyrians sat on 
chairs like Europeans of the present century. Stools, 
and low seats, and settees were also used. The men 
alone reclined at meals; the women and children sat 
in chairs. Square sofas, or ottomans, with leathern or 
embroidered cushions, were among the usual fittings of 
a well furnished room. Carpets were also in use in the 
more elegantly furnished dwellings—one specimen of 
which, at least, has been handed down to the present 
time. It is made with a warp of linen woven with 
woolen, with figures in blue and red on a yellow ground. 
The people of those early days had tables—round, 
square, or oblong—and often supported by a single 
shaft, or leg, beautifully carved into artistic forms. 
Those ancient people reclined upon elegant lounges, 
very similar in construction to our own, with one end 
raised, receding to the other extremity in a graceful 
curve, and supported upon feet usually carved to repre- 
sent those of wild animals. Of their bed-room furni- 
ture we know less. But we do know that those who 
were able slept upon bedsteads elaborately made of 
wood, ivory, bronze, or iron. The Egyptian belles ad- 
mired their forms and dresses in mirrors often of costly 
construction, and wrought from burnished metal, both 
to hang upon the wall and with handles for more con- 
venient use. All the furniture of the wealthy was made 
in a highly ornamental and costly manner, ivory en- 
tering largely into its construction. They had little use 
for, and do not appear to have given much attention to, 
book-cases, secretaries, desks, or other writing and read- 
ing conveniences. Their lamps and candelabrums were 
ornamental, and always so constructed that the flame 
tould be fed with an open or floating wick. Their 
kitchen utensils were various and convenient, Neither 
knives nor forks were used in eating, but a knife was 
most undoubtedly employed in carving ; and we know 
that ladles were employed for dishing out liquids, and 
spoons for conveying the same to the mouth. Plates, 
bowls, cups of various kinds, and vases were among the 
every-day table furniture. The latter were also largely 
used for ornament and for sacred purposes, and were 
variously made of plain or richly colored glass, of porce- 
lain, alabaster, silver, and gold. Great numbers of little 
elegancies, for toilet and parlor, testify to the influence 
and taste of female presence, even from the very ear- 
liest days of ancient civilization. Of statuary and paint- 
ings there is no need to speak. The loftiest genius and 
skill of modern artists would be proud to equal in exe- 
cution the works of ancient Greece. The monumental 
records of the Egyptians abound more than do those of 
the Assyrians in details of a domestic character. The 
latter, a conquering and aggressive people, seem to have 
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taken more delight in recording and emblazoning the 
incidents of war and the chase. These adverse tastes 
were strongly depicted in the ornamental detail of 
couches, chairs, tables, chariots, and even in the orna- 
mentations of the most common articles for use or dis- 
play. The Greeks derived their first ideas of zesthetic 
taste in household ornamentation from Assyrian art; 
but whatever they borrowed was so rapidly advanced, 
through the transforming influence of a native culture 
never equaled by any other people, that it soon be- 
came most eminently their own. But with them orna- 
mentation and splendor was lavished more upon tem- 
ples and public buildings than upon private residences, 
The Romans borrowed chiefly from the Greeks, and 
with so little effort at originality that Greek art ever re- 
tained its predominance in Italy under Roman rule, 
The library first appears as a separate apartment in Ro- 
man dwellings of the Augustan age, but with very little 
appropriate furniture. Their books (rolls of papyrus 
and parchment) were kept in movable presses or closets 
arranged upon shelves, but the room was almost bare 
of furniture—no writing desks, or tables, or cabinets 
are known to have been used. The tables of the wealthy 
Romans were generally of costly foreign wood, resting 
on marble or ivory columns. The curule chairs, or 
seats of state used by the patricians, were elaborately 
wrought in ivory. With the decline of Roman sway, 
the zesthetic in art gradually fell away; but so much 
as was retained throughout the European States par- 
took almost exclusively of the Roman form. From 
A. D. 500 to 1500, a great ecclesiastical common- 
wealth grew up, and with it a purely ecclesiastical 
style—not only in church architecture and household 
furniture, but also in every other species of industrial 
art culminating in the fourteenth century, with the dec- 
orated Gothic—a new and quite unique style of archi- 
tecture and decoration. The furniture of this period 
was heavy and cumbrous, with but little variety. With 
the fifteenth century a new departure was commenced 
in household furnishing and decoration. Remarkable 
progress was made, and a considerable degree of splen- 
dor began to appear. Apartments expanded in area 
and hight. Embroidered hangings and curtains, daz- 
zling with scarlet, blue, and gold, were added to the 
Gothic paneling, on wall and chair, on screen and bed- 
stead. Book cabinets, and reading and writing desks, 
made their appearance with the introduction and mul- 
tiplication of printed books in the sixteenth century. 
Interior decorations everywhere harmonized to the rich 
glow of color and jeweled light which flowed through 
the richly colored glass of storied windows, of bower, 
and hall, and temple. About these medizeval times all 
further progress in this direction was checked by the 
sudden revival of old Roman literature and Grecian art, 
which soon began also to manifest itself in architecture 
and decoration, finally culminating in the style known 
as Renaissance, so called because it was a going back 
again, or renewal, of the former classic styles. The 
term was not confined to architecture alone, but was 
also employed to designate ornamental art of every de- 
scription wrought in that style. In Renaissance the 
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leading nations had each a style, or modification, pecu- 
liarly their own, which was known respectively as French 
Renaissance, German, Italian, English, etc.—the latter 
being more commonly known as Elizabethan. France 
at this time became largely the arbiter in art furniture, 
and the style known as ‘‘ Louis Quinze,” with its pro- 
fusion of gilding and florid decoration held sway until 
the beginning of the eighteenth century, when polished 
woods, and severe or classic outlines, took the place of 
the grotesque carving, gay gilding, and other profuse 
ornamentation which preceded it. England was es- 
pecially slow in the introduction of furniture into her 
dwellings. For two or three hundred years after the 
conquest a bed and chest were the chief appendages 
of the bed-room of the Anglo-Normans. Tables and 
benches constituted the furniture of hall and dining- 
room. The floors were usually covered with dried rushes 
in winter, and green fodder or leaves in summer. Chairs 
were large and cumbrous, and usually fixtures. The 
dining-room table generally consisted of boards on 
trestles, while a large salt-cellar constituted the most 
conspicuous ornament of the board. Dishes and plates, 
and sometimes silver goblets, were used on the tables 
of the nobles ; but in ordinary dwellings wooden bowls 
and huge trenchers constituted the usual table-ware. 
Clocks began to appear about the time of the reign of 
Henry VIII. A little later a species of hand-organ 
made its appearance, which was soon followed by the 
primitive forms of various other modern wind and string 
instruments. About one hundred and seventy years 
ago furniture made from mahogany—a valuable wood 
indigenous to Central America and the West Indies— 
made its entry into the sa/oms of Europe and our own 
country—not through Parisian influence, but directly 
from the shops of London, where that wood was first 
shaped into useful forms. For a century and a half 
this wood, with very little variety in form and style of 
manufacture, has survived all the changes of a usually 
fluctuating fashion. The only other woods which have 
rivaled mahogany in public favor are rosewood—an- 
other beautiful product of Central American forests— 
and the black walnut, which, by a peculiar treatment, is 
made to receive a very fine polish, and which is also 
well adapted for the display of carved work. A curious 
feature in recent American furniture manufacture may 
be mentioned in what is technically known as ‘‘ knock- 
down furniture,” which consists of complete sets so 
made as to come entirely apart for convenient transpor- 
tation. This class of manufacture is now being largely 
shipped to all parts of South America and the East In- 
dies. During the last decade there is evidence of a new 
outbreak of ‘‘taste” in household furnishing and dec- 
oration, which has not yet taken any definite character. 
The theory underlying this new movement seems to be 
that art and artistic feeling should be as much shown in 
the designs of furniture and its accessories as in the 
higher or fine arts of sculpture and painting. A natu- 
ral and practical corollary to this assumption may be 
found in the existence, at the present time, of numerous 
establishments devoted especially to the production of 
what is termed ‘‘art furniture.” It is true that in the 
strict sense of the term there can be no such thing as 
‘art furniture,” considered as apart from other articles; 
but whatever is truly workmanlike is almost always 
artistic, and, inversely, that which is unworkmanlike is 
inartistic—unsatisfactory to our sense of beauty and fit- 
ness. In that sense all furniture should be art furni- 
ture; but what is usually meant in the present use of 





the term is something analogous to Renaissance in archi- 
tecture—a going back to olden styles, as that of the 
‘‘Queen Anne” period, or the Elizabethan, or ‘‘ Louis 
Quatorze” style. This growing taste is to be depre- 
cated. It is not in keeping with the progress of the 
age. It would be better to encourage originality. Let 
our furniture and other accessories represent the thought 
and genius of the skilled workman rather than the un- 
educated taste of the purchaser, who is usually but a 
mere copyist in his choice. What would be the result 
if the same rule we apply to house decoration should 
be applied to the fine arts? We would bring down 
painting and sculpture to the level of furniture manu- 
facture. When people are progressive—when they are 
really in earnest—they do not stop to copy; they do 
not care for borrowed decorations. Art, in every 
line, should be an expression of the highest thoughts 
and aspirations of a people. We should ever study 
what is best and noblest in art. That will lead us to 
idealize not only every work we do, ‘‘ but, most of all, 
our own character and lives.” If we pursue the other 
course, we shall feel to lament with Wadsworth, at an 
early period of the present century, that ‘‘ plain living 
and high thinking are no more.” 


THE POTATO. 


The precise locality where the potato was first dis- 
covered by Europeans is a matter of uncertainty. It 
has been found indigenous in northern Chile, through- 
out Peru, Central America, and as far north as the 
southern boundary of Mexico. In its native state this 
plant grows without tubers, and flourishes both in the 
humid forests of the equatorial region and among the 
central mountains of Chile, where no rain falls for six 
months of the year. Europe is indebted to Sir Walter 
Raleigh for this vegetable; but it is not probable that 
he found it indigenous in Virginia, as generally sup- 
posed. If he found it there at all, it was as an exotic. 
Herriot, who went out from England with the early 
Virginia colonists, was one of the earliest writers who 
mentions this vegetable. In his book of travels he men- 
tions, under the head of ‘‘Roots,” the ‘‘openawk.” 
‘These roots,” he says ‘‘are round, some as large asa 
walnut, and others much larger. They grow in damp 
soil, many hanging together, as if fixed on ropes. They 
are good for food, either boiled or roasted.” This 
“root” was undoubtedly the potato, which about that 
time (1586) had been transplanted from its native soil 
in the tropics to Virginia, where it was beginning to de- 
velop into a food-bearing plant. Transferred to the still 
cooler and more moist summers of Ireland, the plant 
further improved in its edible qualities, and finally de- 
veloped into the full grown, delicious ‘‘Irish potato”— 
a vegetable now second to no other in economic value. 
Its first introduction for food met with much opposi- 
tion, especially from learned men, and several books 
were written to prove its poisonous and consequently 
dangerous character. Both the potato and the tomato 
belong to the deadly-nightshade and mandrake fami- 
ly (Solanace/, all of which are poisonous in stem, 
leaf, and flower, and from them, especially the former, 
a very powerful narcotic may be extracted; but this 
poisonous property does not extend to the tuber of the 
one nor to the fruit of the other. It may, however, be 
remarked that so/anine—the poisonous principle of 
this family of plants—is always more or less developed 
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in the potato, if the tubers, while growing, are uncov- 
ered so as to expose them to the direct action of sun- 
light, under the influence of which, as is well known, 
they turn green, and are always avoided by both man 
and beast on account of their bitter taste. The same 
effect, only less in degree, is produced in the potato 
during its time of sprouting. When sprouted potatoes 
are to be prepared for the table, they should be cut into 
thin slices, placed in cold water, and suffered to remain 
there an hour or two before being cooked. Otherwise, 
they are unwholesome food. As already intimated, the 
potato is a tropical plant, and its tuber-producing 
character is only a modification of the plant brought 
about by its propagation in northern latitudes. If the 
potato is carried to the tropics and propagated there 
from its own tubers, it will in a few years return to its 
native condition of a non-tuberous plant. Most people 
are familiar with its deterioration when cultivated in even 
the Southern States of the Union. A similar effect is 
produced when its cultivation is attempted as far north 
as Sitka, where the tubers grow only to about the size 
of walnuts. This latter, however, is due to the short- 
ness of the season, which does not give time for the full 
development of the vegetable. 


INFLUENCE OF A TUNING FORK ON THE 
GARDEN SPIDER. 


A correspondent of Nature, C. V. Boys, of the Phys- 
ical Laboratory of South Kensington, England, gives an 
account of some new and very interesting observations 
which he has recently made in regard to the influence of 
a tuning fork on the common garden spider, which 
spins the beautiful geometric web with which all are so 
familiar. On sounding an A fork and lightly touching 
with it any leaf or other support of the web, or any por- 
tion of the web itself, the spider, if at the center, imme- 
diately turns to the direction of the fork and feels for 
the radial thread along which the vibration travels. 
Having found it, the insect immediately darts along 
that line until it reaches the fork. If the fork is not re- 
moved he immediately embraces it and runs about on 
the prongs, evidently thinking it legitimate prey for food, 
being deceived by the buzzing noise. If the spider is 
not at the center of its web it is evidently at loss which 
way to go until it goes to the center for the information. 
If when the spider has been thus enticed to the edge of 
the web the fork should be withdrawn, it will reach out 
with its fore feet as far as possible in the direction from 





which the sound comes. By means of the fork the 
spider may be made to eat what it otherwise would 
avoid. A fly drowned in paraffine was plaeed upon the 
web. The spider was attracted by the touch, but im- 
mediately left, with the evident conclusion that the fly 
was not proper for its food. Being again attracted to 
it by the sound of the fork, it again refused to eat; but 
after several repetitions of the act, it seemed to come to 
the conclusion that it was all right, and would make its 
usual meal. House spiders do not seem to appreciate 
the tuning fork; but retreat to their hiding places, as 
when frightened. The writer remarks that ‘‘the sup- 
posed fondness of spiders for music must surely have 
some connection with these observations; and when 
they come out to listen, is it not that they cannot tell 
which way to proceed?” 


BOTANIZING IN THE CITY. 


There is no more interesting or pleasurable study in 
which a person of leisure can engage than in that of 
botany. Even the resident of a crowded city, with no 
opportunity to go abroad into the open fields of the 
country, need not be without opportunity to pursue his 
favorite search after the new and beautiful in nature. 
Much encouragement in this direction may be afforded 
by a knowledge of the amount of botanical work re- 
cently executed by a gentleman on a few vacant lots in 
the city of New York. Last summer a quantity of earth 
was hauled in to grade certain lots in the neighborhood 
of Manhattan Square, in that city, which resulted in the 
introduction of a large array ef plants that soon cov- 
ered the ground with a waving mantle of luxuriant vege- 
tation. Mr. L. P. Gratacap resolved upon a careful 
botanical examination of that vegetation, which finally 
showed a result of thirty-five orders, ninety-nine genera, 
and one hundred and seventeen species of plants. 


IMPORTANT DISCOVERY IN TELEGRAPHY. 


According to Nature, an important discovery in teleg- 
raphy has recently been made by a cable manufactur- 
ing company in Neuchatel. The statement is to the 
effect that after a long:and expensive series of investi- 
gations and experiments, the company has succeded in 
devising a method of preparing and laying cables, where- 
by the induction of the electric current from one wire 
to another is prevented, notwithstanding the wires 
may be at the same time in juxtaposition. 





ART AND 


‘“*THE LAST SPIKE.” 


The only noteworthy event in the way of art, in San 
Francisco, during the last month, has been the exhibi- 
tion of Mr. Thomas Hill's historical picture, commem- 
orating the driving of the last spike in the overland 
railroad, which, with allowable oratorical license, was 
said to ‘‘have united the Atlantic to the Pacific.” The 
public advent of this picture was heralded in the usual 
way. Rather unfortunately, for the artist, the fact was 
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liberally advertised that five years of his time had been 
given toits perfection. When people came, at last, to be- 
hold a group of gentlemen, standing with that stiff awk- 
wardness inherent in the male sex upon a railroad track 
in the midst of the desert, there was an inevitable sense 
of disappointment. And the reason is plain. Let us 
grant all that would probably be claimed for the sub- 
ject—the vast importance of the enterprise just com- 
pleted ; the skill, ability, and energy of the individuals 
present; the future suggested by the scene. But back 
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of all this remains the fact that the scene, however inter- 
esting in a historical point of view, is not essentially 
artistic. 

Most historical pictures are predestined to be fail- 
ures. Here and there are exceptions, where events 
are depicted that are full of intense and tragic move- 
ment, suggesting some passion deeply aroused and por- 
trayed at the climax of its force. In such case there 
is opportunity for artistic posing, for artistic effects 
which shall bring the spectator into sympathy with the 
intense feelings suggested by the painting. A battle- 
field, or some event full of movement, may be a success- 
ful theme for a historical painting. And even in such 
case, the fewer the figures, the more powerful the pict- 
ure. Now, ‘‘The Last Spike” is subject to all these 
objections. The event was one of great commercial 
importance, and its celebration was meet and proper. 
But it contained very little of the artistic element. 
Large groups of gentlemen, all arrayed in the modern 
stiff black suit, are not even graceful. There is no ap- 





peal to any of the higher passions. There is no action. 
It is simply a canvas crowded with black coats and 
pants. The attention, instead of being drawn irresisti- 
bly to one center, which is the climax of the scene, is 
dissipated by a multitude of figures, each of which aims 
to bea portrait. And candor compels us to admit that 
many of them are not successful portraits. 

When it comes to the landscape part of the picture, 
Mr. Hill is more at home, and it is here that his best 
work is done. The alkali soil is admirable, and veritable 
sagebrush springs from it. A realistic Utah sky hangs 
over the whole, and in the distance (and it is a very good 
impression of distance) the mountains show with their 
tops of snow. In the immediate foreground are some 
picks, a keg of nails, and the track. These are admira- 
bly done. But the feeling aroused by this picture, as a 
whole, is one of disappointment that the artist had not 
spent his five years in that field of art with which his 
best reputation is connected, and to which his own 
taste as well as his talents naturally incline. 





DRAMA AND STAGE. 


Wedded by Fate, the maiden drama of Mr. Henry B. 
McDowell and Captain Edward Field, of San Francisco, 
was produced at the Baldwin Theater on January 17th, 
and held the boards for one week and a half. All the 
town went to see it, and the management reaped a 
profit of more than a thousand dollars for the first 
week's performances. Noteworthy, first of all, as a dis- 
tinct claim by the authors to the rank of dramatists, 
the play was almost equally interesting for the revela- 
tions it effected in other quarters. It compelled ‘‘so- 
ciety,” for example, which is always afraid to express 
an opinion that is not the opinion of somebody else, to 
make a great many ridiculous remarks. It forced the 
newspapers, which had no cut-and-dried criticisms of 
the play from Eastern sources at hand, to show on all 
sides their ignorance of the elementary principles of 
dramatic art. It taxed the capacities of the Baldwin 
company to such a lamentable extent, that, whatever 
the merits of the play, it was plainly beyond ¢heir pow- 
ers to do it justice. 

But we have more to say in favor of Wedded by Fate 
than that it is a better play than the actors could act or 
the newspapers appreciate. The diction was excellent, 
and at times reminded us of the light, but sufficient, 
touch of the skillful hand of Mr. Henry James, Jr. The 
action, too, was remarkable for its entire freedom from 
sensationalism. Every effect, we mean, was a consist- 
ent development from the original motives of the play, 
and was not, as in sensational dramas, introduced for 
its own sake, or, like a deus ex machina, to help out 
the action. To have avoided this error in a maiden 
dramatic effort deserves no small credit in a country 
like America, in which sensationalism in plays, as in 
many things else, is everywhere cultivated to satisfy the 
dominant popular taste. That other dramatic nuisance 
of our day, the tendency to sacrifice a whole play to the 
exaggerated development of one character, was also fort- 
unately absent; and the success which certain parts of 
the play in our opinion attained was won by genuinely 
artistic means. 





Here our praise ends. However creditable we may 
consider much that was done and much that was left 
undone, we cannot be blind to the fact that the authors 
of Wedded by Fate have produced an uneven piece of 
work, which in its present state cannot endure. The 
play makes a wrong beginning, it progresses with un- 
equal power, it ends in an anti-climax, and the devel- 
opment of character which should justify the termina- 
tion is merely indicated instead of being convincingly 
wrought out. The authors have clearly failed to per- 
ceive that the limits of dramatic art are different from 
the limits of narrative art. In putting their story on 
the stage, they have followed the order a novelist might 
have followed in narrating the same events. But a 
story, merely because it is told in dialogue and di- 
vided into scenes and acts, does not on that account 
become a drama. Goethe set to work in this fashion 
when he wrote his first play, Goetz von Berlichingen, 
and the result was, that, in spite of much subsequent 
tinkering, the piece could never be made suitable for 
the stage. A countryman of Goethe's has since learned 
to avoid his errors, and in Richard Wagner's Tristan 
und Isolde the reader will find as splendid an example 
of dramatic form as any century has produced. From 
that work the reader may discover that the author's 
sense of the right beginning of the drama is the keystone 
of its whole construction. The drama begins after the 
events which supply the motive of the drama have taken 
place. To depict those events frst is permissible to the 
novelist, but the dramatist must begin with action which 
is already immediately connected with his drama’s cul- 
mination. Events, therefore, which the novelist may 
begin by describing, the dramatist must cause (by such 
means as his ingenuity may devise) to be narrated, not 
acted, after his drama has begun. In this way the spec- 
tator is made aware what events underlie and have 
given rise to the dramatic action, and its progress is 
thenceforth intelligible. 

A brief account of the plot of Wedded by Fate will 
show how much it loses through the want of this strictly 
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dramatic method. The scene is laid in Venice in 1866. 
The city is in the hands of the Austrians, toward whom 
the Italian nobles of the place stand in the relation of 
suppressed enmity. The play opens at a masked ball. 
An Austrian colonel, Count von Stettenheim (well acted 
by Mr. Grismer), and the chief of the Austrian police 
in Venice, Baron Falkenberg, are present. In the 
course of conversation Stettenheim, who has no belief 
in the virtue of women, persuades Falkenberg into a 
wager that he can insult any lady in the room, and-then 
win her forgiveness within three months. Stettenheim, 
accordingly, snatches the mask from the face of a lady, 
who tums out to be the Italian countess, Vittoria Con- 
tarini. Her young brother, Marco, at once brands 
Stettenheim as a scoundrel, a duel is arranged, and the 
curtain falls. ‘The second scene takes place at Stetten- 
heim’s lodgings. Vittoria, in spite of the compromising 
nature of such a visit in the eyes of the world, calls, and 
begs Stettenheim to spare thé life of her brother in the 
coming duel, as he is no swordsman. Stettenheim 
finally consents. The third scene discloses Vittoria and 
her father at home. Contarini (a conventional father 
and conventional Italian, atrociously acted) takes leave 
of Marco, who goes forth with his second, Count Gri- 
mani, to fight his duel, but returns unharmed. The 
three Italians then agree upona plan of murdering most 
of the Austrian officers. Baron Falkenberg is to give 
them a dinner at a certain café. There they can be cut 
off, and the Austrian garrison without them will soon 
yield. Having heard this, Vittoria determines to save 
Stettenheim, who had spared her brother. Despairing 
how to effect this, she hits upon the plan of writing to 
him to call upon her at the very hour she knows is set 
for the dinner, and adds that her father and brother will 
be away. In the next scene—the most powerful one of 
the play, and sufficient evidence of the authors’ abilities 
—Stettenheim calls. Ignorant of the plot, with his low 
estimate of women he presumes on the impurity of Vit- 
toria’s motive in writing to him. He addresses her ac- 
cordingly, and is repulsed. The scene becomes a strug- 
gle on his part to go away, on hers to detain him, with- 
out disclosing her motive, until the hour of the massacre 
shall have struck. The hour strikes, she explains every- 
thing; at the same instant a panel opens, and her father, 
brother, and Grimani enter with drawn pistols. The 
dinner had not taken place. They accuse Vittoria of 
guilt with Stettenheim, and treachery to them. They 
are on the point of putting an end to Stettenheim, when 





Falkenberg bursts into the house with a squad of police. 
The Italians are carried off to prison, but not before 
Contarini had cursed and cast off forever his daughter. 
The next scene is at Falkenberg’s house. Stettenheim, 
deeply affected by the self-sacrifice of Vittoria, wishes to 
put her under the protection of the Baroness Falken- 
berg. Falkenberg declines to believe Stettenheim’s ver- 
sion of Vittoria’s conduct, and the request is refused. 
In the last scene the prisoners are about to be led to ex- 
ecution. Stettenheim has done everything to get them 
a reprieve, but without success. As a last resort, he 
gives Vittoria a plan of escape, which she is to com- 
municate to them in prison. Before she can enter, 
they are led forth to execution, and at the last moment 
comes a dispatch that Prussia has conquered at Sadowa, 
Austrian domination of Venice is at an end, and amnes- 
ty is extended to all political prisoners. Vittoria and 
her father are reconciled, and she is given into the 
arms of Stettenheim. 

Here was the opportunity for a powerful drama. But 
the authors made a wrong beginning. The events of 
their first scene are not strictly a part of the action of 
the drama, but prefatory to it. The action properly 
begins after the insult to Vittoria, arising from the 
wager, has taken place. The play, therefore, should 
have opened with the second scene, and the events that 
preceded should have been narrated. ‘This would have 
intensified the interest at the outset, and avoided the 
present appearance of weakness. In like manner the 
dissipated interest of the last two scenes should have 
been concentrated. The authors needed every moment 
of their time to define the transformation in the charac- 
ter of Stettenheim. The opening of the play showed 
him as a libertine; the end was to disclose in him the 
spirit of reverence for the purity of womanhood. To 
effect this, compactness and masterly strokes were neces- 
sary; and instead of introducing the Baroness Falken- 
berg and her pleasant platitudes, the last two scenes 
should have been reduced to one. Thé highest praise 
we can give Wedded by Fate is, that it left us with a 
feeling of surprise at how near it escaped being an ex- 
cellent play. hat a first attempt at dramatic writing 
should produce even this effect is no small credit to its 
talented authors. Their aims are so much higher than 
the general playwright’s, and the quality of their work 
so far above most plays applauded by the American 
public, that we shall await with interest the appearance 
of fresh work from their hands. 
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UNITED STATES CONSULATE GENERAL, i 
Kanagawa (Yokohama), Japan, Jan. 14, 188r. 
To the Editor of The Californian, San Francisco: 

DEAR SiR :—I have been greatly interested in the 
contents of a few of your issues that have lately fallen 
under my notice, and am glad to find so able a period- 
ical published on the Pacific Coast, my old home. 

Your October number contains an article from the pen 
of Marie Howland, entitled ‘‘Education in Japan,” 
which naturally attracted my attention, as the subject 
is one of interest to all dwellers in the East. The writ- 
er opens with a sweeping denunciation of the ignorance 





prevailing in the world as to the nomenclature of Japan- 
ese islands and cities, and says that ‘‘all our writers, 
without exception, have fallen into gross errors,” and 
that ‘‘all our geographies and maps must at once be 
changed.” The leading and unpardonable error in the 
catalogue is stated to consist in ‘‘calling the main isl- 
and Niphon or Nippon,” and she adds: ‘‘ There is no 
island having such name. Dai Nippon or Dai Nihon 
(Great Japan) is the name of the empire —the entire 
Japanese Archipelago. The official name of the largest 
island, which we have been taught to call Niphon or 
Nippon, is Hondo.” 
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This statement having been copied from Griffis, he 
(Griffis) must be exempted from the charge of falling 
into the error, and therefore we have one exception 
among our writers, and ove at least is not as ignorant 
as all are alleged to be. 

Is not the whole criticism, however, a little hypercriti- 
cal and an unnecessary display of learning? Griffis, 
whose interesting and excellent work, The Mikado's 
Empire, is, or ought to be, in every library, says that 
the name of Hondo, as applied by him to the main isl- 
and, he found in the Military Geography of Japan, pub- 
lished by the War Department in 1872. 

One of the most learned scholars in Japan writes me: 
‘*Hondo would mean literally ‘main land,’—‘do’ being 
the Chinese for ‘tsuchi’ (earth);” and he adds, ‘‘ But 
I doubt very much if any Japanese recognizes ‘ Hondo’ 
or anything else as the name of the main island. Not 
long ago I read in an English review that all the world 
knows ‘Hon-shin’ to be its proper appellation. The 
truth is that the Japanese never bothered themselves 
about the question, having already arranged another 
method of denoting geographical position, and it was 
only when foreigners teased about the want of a name, 
that some replied, ‘Oh, call it Hondo,’ and others said, 
‘Will Hon-shin do?’” Oyashima, meaning ‘‘ the great 
many islands,” and one of the ancient names of the 
Japanese realm, I have also heard applied to this island, 
and so have I often known the natives speak of it as 
“Nippon,” which Mrs. Howland says is so radical an 
error. So, ‘‘the United States” is spoken of, through- 
out most of the world, as ‘‘ America,” and her citizens 
as ‘‘ Americans.” 

Japan is at present divided into ten large divisions, 
and these into fw and en, and the map published by 
the War Department in 1877, does not give the name 
“‘Hondo” to the main island. I may also add, that 
another meaning of the word ‘‘do,” which I have said, 
in connectiop with ‘‘hon,” means probably land, is 
road, and the different provinces of the empire are now 
all ‘‘do’s,” which are translated in Mr. Brunton’s excel- 
lent map, now hanging in my office, as circuits. Thus 
‘*Hokai-do,” northern sea circuit,’ being the island of 
Yezo; ‘‘Tokai-do,” eastern sea circuit; ‘‘ Nankai-do,” 
southern sea circuit; ‘‘Saikai-do,” western sea circuit, 
etc. 

The next error which is said to be misleading our 
youth is naming on our maps the ‘Liu Kiu” group of 
islands ‘‘Loo Choo.” These islands are written by the 
Japanese ‘‘ Riu Kiu,” and not ‘‘ Liu Kiu,” as they have 
no 7 sound in their language; and ‘‘Loo Choo,” as 
written by us, is the exact Chinese pronunciation of the 
name. In all our maps of-Europe I think it will be 
found that ‘‘ Bruxelles” is called ‘‘ Brussels,” ‘‘ Wien” 
‘‘Vienna,” ‘‘Firenze” ‘‘ Florence,” etc., and yet no one 
has thought the error fatal to education in America. 

‘The name of the old capital of Japan,” says your 
contributor, ‘‘is ‘Kioto,’ not ‘Miako,’ miako being a 
common noun.” Well, so is kioto a common noun, 
the one being Japanese and the latter Chinese, and 
both meaning simply capital, or chief city. ‘‘ The Mi- 
ako” was the designation of the city for a long time. 
which was finally displaced by ‘‘Kioto,” its Chinese 
equivalent.: When, however, ‘‘Yedo” was named 
‘*Tokio”—eastern capital—‘‘ Kioto” was officially des- 
ignated ‘‘Saikio,” or western capital, but now, the only 
capital being Tokio, the name of Kioto is again used to 
designate the old imperial city and the fw, of which it 
sapart. ‘‘ Hokodadi,” she says, ‘‘should be Hoko- 





date.” Iam charitable enough to believe this to bea 
misprint, as no such place as ‘‘Hokodate” exists in 
Japan. It is Hakodate. 

Coming to education, the writer states the number of 
schools in Japan to be 5,429—3,630 of which are public 
and 1,799 private, and the number of pupils, 338,463 
males and 109,637 females. It is not clear of what time 
she is writing, but if of the present, her figures are en- 
tirely erroneous. In a late voluminous report upon 
‘‘Labor in Japan,” which I had the honor to make to 
my government, I gave the figures taken from the report 
of the Minister of Education for the year 1879, as fol- 
lows: 


“Number of elementary schools 
Number of teachers 
Number of school population 
Number of pupils 


25,479 

59,825 
5,251,807 
2,066, 566 


‘*The per cent. of pupils to school population, there- 
fore, seems to be about 39.3. There are 389 schools of 
a higher grade, with 910 teachers and 20,522 scholars, 
and also 96 normal schools, with 766 teachers and 7,949 
students, and two (so called) universities. The whole 
amount of school expenditure was 5,364,870 yen, of 
which 2,640,629 yen were paid in salaries, the salary of 
each teacher being an average of 44 yen 72 sen a year,” 
a sum hardly sufficient to secure competent services in 
the United States. 

Mrs. Howland states that the Emperor and Empress 
of Japan take great interest in the new system of educa- 
tion, and that the latter lately visited a girls’ school in 
Yezo and had her photograph taken in a group with the 
two Dutch ladies, who have charge of the school. The 
Empress ‘has never been at Yezo, the incident referred 
to having taken place at a school at Shiba, in Tokio. 

‘It does seem lamentable,” continues your contribu- 
tor, ‘‘that the Japanese, with their intense desire to ac- 
quire European science, should not be able to secure 
teachers who have mastered the language, but this is 
well nigh impossible.” 

To procure competent teachers is not impossible, and 
indeed is not difficult. The chief difficulty with the 
Japanese, in all kinds of education, is their vanity and 
disinclination to steady, continuous application. They 
learn rapidly, and quickly come to believe they have ac- 
quired everything worth knowing, and their foreign 
teachers and assistants are gotten rid of as soon as pos- 
sible. The well known incident of the steamer in Kobe 
harbor, which had dispensed with her foreign engineer, 
is an illustration. The native engineer (so the story 
goes) started the engines, but could not stop them, and 
the pilot was obliged to run the vessel in a circle until a 
foreigner could board her and bring her to. It must 
not be understood from this that I undervalue the abil- 
ity, quickness, and capacity of the people of Japan. 
They have accomplished too much to have either ques- 
tioned, and their many amiable and estimable qualities 
have raised up friends in all parts of the world. ‘‘The 
Japanese Government,” it is added, ‘‘appears to be 
generous in the matter of salaries to foreign teachers. 
The circular of our Bureau of Education,” she contin- 
ues, ‘‘from which most of the facts of the paper are 
taken, does not give the salaries of the foreign teachers 
at Yedo. As it is the capital, no doubt they are higher 
than at Yokohama, where they are from $600 to $4,200 
a year.” : 

’ Passing by the fact stated by the writer at the begin- 
ning of her article, that the name ‘‘ ‘ Yedo’ for the cap- 
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ital had not been used either officially or popularly in 
Japan since 1868,” the designation in use being Tokio, 
I desire to say that there are no foreign teachers em- 
ployed by the government at Yokohama, and I think 
there never has been one there paid at the rate of $4,200 
ayear. No such salaries are now paid by the govern- 
ment, with the exception, perhaps, of to one or two pro- 
fessors in Tokio; and, as I have said, competent, skill- 
ful, and experienced men are constantly being dis- 
charged. No less than fourteen at once were, a few 
days since, discharged from the Engineering Depart- 
ment alone, leaving all its affairs in the hands of youths 
who, however excellent as students, cannot be expected 
to, and certainly do not, have that practical acquaint- 





ance with the science which has been gained by their 
teachers in an experience of from ten to twenty-five 
years. ‘ 

There are other statements in the article which I 
should like to notice, but this paper has grown to too 
great length. The changes being wrought in Japan 
are, as all know, wonderful, and many of them are un- 
doubtedly improvements. 

As popular education becomes more and more ex- 
tended, we may look for an increased appreciation of 
practical knowledge and of reforms in many things yet 
foul with Eastern immorality. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
TuHos. B. VAN BUREN. 
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THE LETTERS OF WOLFGANG AMADEUS MOZART. 
1769-1791. Translated, from the collection of Lud- 
wig Nohl, by Lady Wallace. Boston: Oliver Ditson 
& Co. For sale in San Francisco at Gray's Music 
Store. 


The letters of this man of genius, from his boyhood 
to maturity, whose phenomenal development is without 
parallel in the history of music, will always command 
the interest of a world-wide circle of readers. Born at 
Salzburg, January 17, 1756, he evinced at the age of 
three years an extraordinary love and aptitude for mu- 
sic, and soon began to compose little melodies which 
his delighted father noted down. His father, an excel- 
lent musician and composer, devoted himself with un- 
tiring assiduity to the development of his son’s remark- 
able gifts. By the time Wolfgang was six years old, 
his career as a musical prodigy was fairly begun. From 
that time forth’ his life for years was made up of a suc- 
cession of visits to all the principal cities of Europe, 
where the most distinguished reception invariably await- 
ed him, and everybody, from crowned heads downward, 
listened with delight to his playing, his improvisation, 
and his compositions. After seven years of this life, in 
the midst, of which his studies were continually prose- 
cuted, his father took him to Italy in December, 1769. 
At this point the letters in these volumes, which cover a 
period of twenty-two years, begin. Most of them are 
addressed to his father and are written with the minute- 
ness and regularity of a journal. They contain not only 
a statement of his daily occupation, his hopes and aspi- 
rations, but also many suggestions and criticisms of in- 
terest both to the amateur and the professional mu- 
Sician. The letters are divided into six parts. Part I 
consists principally of letters addressed to his sister 
during his visits to Italy. There Wolfgang, who was 
just entering his fifteenth year, perfected himself in the 
Italian language, having previously devoted himself as- 
siduously to the study of Latin and the composition of 
masses. His great ambition was to write Italian op- 
eras. The letters of this period are written in true boy- 
ish style, amid the exuberant enjoyment of new scenes, 
and with the spirit of awakening genius, although they 
give evidence also of a judgment and intelligence’ be- 
yond his years. It is remarkable that he preserved to 
the end of his life much of this child-like ingenuousness 
and playful fancy, which is so marked a characteristic of 





his pure and exquisite melodies. Parts II and III cover 
an important period in Mozart's life. He was now 
twenty-gne years old, and had been for five years in the 
service of an unappreciative and tyrannical prince, with- 
out opportunities for the expansion of his musical plans 
or the full development of his artistic ambition. His 
father felt that the time had come for his son to take a 
higher position and seek in other places a juster appre- 
ciation of his talents. Permission to accompany him 
was denied the father by the prince in whose service he 
was, and Wolfgang started out with his mother. He 
visited Munich, Augsburg, Mannheim, Paris, where his 
mother died. Part IV contains his letters from Mu- 
nich, to which city he returned after a period of seclu- 
sion in Salzburg devoted to unremitting industry. A 
succession of grand instrumental compositions were the 
fruits of this period, two masses, the splendid music of 
‘‘Koenig Thamos” and the operetta Zazde. In parts 
V and VI we come to details of the culmination of a 
life of struggle. These letters cover the period of his 
residence at Vienna, his married life, and the successive 
production of his greatest works, Nozze de Figaro, Don 
Giovanni, and finally his sublime Reguiem. The wor- 
riment of pecuniary difficulties, combined with his deli- 
cate organization, then broke down his health; and on 
December 5, 1791, when not yet thirty-six years old, in 
the flower of his age and at the hight of his artistic 
work, he died and was buried in an unknown grave. 


NESTLENOOK. By Leonard Kip, author of @none, 
Under the Bells, etc. New York: G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. 1880. For sale in San Francisco by A. L. 
Bancroft & Co. 


A summer afternoon story, redolent of lotus flowers, 
and breathing a spirit of dolce far niente, with the fee- 
blest thread of plot woven through, is a fair summary 
of Mr. Kip’s latest work. It appears as one of the 
Knickerbocker Novels, which have been, heretofore, 
characterized as strong, vigorous romances, as witness 
the ‘‘ Breton Mills” and ‘‘ The Leavenworth Case,” and 
possibly marks a new departure, or an appeal to a dif- 
ferent class of readers. Silas Vickerage, the narrator 
of the story, is on his way to the river country of New 
York, in search of the house where he was born, and 
which he had left when a mere child. He makes the 
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acquaintance of John Bayard, the dweller in Nestle- 
nook, whom he subsequently discovers to be his cousin 
—Vickerage himself being the rightful owner of Nestle- 
nook, having descended from the family ghost, one 
Petrus Bayard, an elder brother of John Bayard’s ances- 
tor. Of course, Vickerage and his sister, Grace, who, 
being dead in the early chapters, reappears in the lat- 
ter, do not disturb Bayard’s possession; but, on the 
wedding morning of a still later generation, whom we 
have not mentioned, deed the property to the Bayards; 
and everything is peaceable. The faults of Mr. Kip’s 
work are few but grievous. The book is tedious and 
commonplace, not at all up to the standard which Mr. 
Kip’s earlier writings showed that he had set for him- 
self. It seems a pity, too, if trifles are of any conse- 
quence, that the author should be led into so careless a 
use of language, as to write ‘‘on either arm” [p. 74] 
when he meant ‘‘on each arm.” Per contra, for the 
admirers of the Ik Marvel style of writing, this book is 
not without its charm. ‘The descriptions of Hudson 
scenery are lazily, dreamily beautiful—the quiet satire 
upon the Studlum will case and ‘‘Facias on Adjourn- 
ments” is appreciable—but the book, on the whole is 
decidedly disappointing —leaves, not fruit. 

MEFISTOFELE. Opera, in four acts. By Arrigo Boito. 

Boston : Oliver Ditson & Co. For sale in San Fran- 

cisco at Gray’s Music Store. 

This opera was the musical sensation of the last Lon- 
don season. It is the leading novelty this winter at all 
the principal theaters of Germany, and it has recently 
been performed with success in New York. It is an- 
other attempt to make the story of Goethe's great poem 
the basis of an opera; but we fear that the efforts of 
Boito are not destined to meet with the same enduring 
success as those of Gounod. The Italian has certainly 
made original use of his materials. He begins with 
fhe prologue in heaven ; the first act ends with the com- 
pact between Faust and Mephistopheles ; the second act 
begins with the garden scene, and ends with Faust and 
Mephistopheles visiting the witches of the Brocken ; the 
third act makes them witness the death of Gretchen 
in prison ; the fourth transplants them to the vale of 
Tempe, and, following the second part of Faust, intro- 
duces Helen and the night of the classical Sabbath. 
Finally, in the epilogue, Faust dies a true believer, and 
Mephistopheles loses the wager he had made in the pro- 
logue with the Deity. In presenting these scenes the 
composer has signally failed to give his work dramatic 
unity. The scenes are simply strung together. The 
music does not seem to us to betray any remarkable 
power of melodic invention. If Gounod’s Mephisto- 
pheles fell far below the conception of Goethe, this is 
still more strikingly the case with Boito’s. His Mefis- 
tofele is a bombastic character without depth or dignity. 


Miss PARLOA’s NEw Cook Book. A Guide to Mar- 
keting and Cooking. By Maria Parloa. Illustrat- 
ed. Boston: Estes & Lauriat. 1881. For sale in 
San Francisco by Payot, Upham & Co. 

To those captious people who cannot see the subtile 
appropriateness of reviewing a cook book in a literary 
Magazine, it is necessary to say that there is a great 
deal in the Chinese theory which locates the seat of in- 
tellectual power in the stomach. There is a school of 
pessimists who think that literature is on the decline. 
If they shall succeed in establishing their deductions, 
it will be then in order for them to consider how far 
this decline is due to the fact that our mothers and 





grandmothers—what cooks they were, to be sure !— 
have abdicated their culinary functions in favor of the 
latter-day, irresponsible, irrepressible, and un-teacha- 
ble servant-girl. What plentiful dyspepsia is the re- 
sult; what soured, unlovely dispositions; what divine 
melancholy transmuted to indigestion; what inspira- 
tion untimely checked by the uncooked biscuit that lies 
like a weight; what poetry, what music, what art, have 
been forever lost to the world—all this the world will 
never know. Sensible of the responsibilities which she 
assumes, Miss Parloa comes to the front to stay the de- 
generacy of the human race. And she should be wel- 
comed as a public benefactress. The study of this work 
should be made compulsory. From every kitchen 
should come the delicate fragrance of chocolate é/airs; 
while a thousand dainty aproned figures should bend 
over Miss Parloa’s book to solve the mystery of omelette 
soufié. Miss Parloa is the Principal of the Boston 
School of Cooking, and is well qualified for this work of 
regeneration. Her book is full of simple recipes, and 
the last excuse for poor cooking is finally unavailing. 


THE PIRATES OF PENZANCE; or, The Slave of Duty. 
Comic Opera, in two acts. Written by W. S. Gil- 
bert. Composed by Arthur Sullivan. Boston: Oli- 
ver Ditson & Co. For sale in San Francisco at 
Gray’s Music Store. 

The words and music of Pinafore's successor are at 
last published, and will doubtless find their way at once 
into scores of musical households, where they are sure 
to give much innocent delight. The English-speaking 
world owes Messrs. Gilbert and Sullivan a large debt of 
gratitude for supplying it with a wholesome form of 
comic opera in place of the questionable opéra boufe. 
The Pirates has not the charming freshness of Pina- 
fore. The fun of its plot is frequently forced and spoiled 
by mannerisms and extravagance. The music, too, is 
not always happily inspired. But it would be unreason- 
able to demand a success as marked as Pinafore after so 
brief an interval, and we must be thankful for what we 
have got. 


JUDGE AND Jury. A Popular Explanation of Leading 
Topics in the Law of the Land. By Jacob Vaughn Ab- 
bott. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1880. For 
sale by Payot, Upham & Co. 


This work, although not a professional treatise, as 
its title would indicate, is written in the fult knowledge 
of legal science. It is more a narrative of facts gathered 
from actual decisions than a consideration or discussion 
of abstract legal principles. Its range is wide, touching 
as it does upon matters of moment and every-day inter- 
est, which are liable to come before the State and na- 
tional tribunals. As a book of reference it is valuable, 
and, notwithstanding the inference to be drawn from 
its title, it contains much interesting, and even enter- 
taining, reading matter. Merchants, farmers, travelers, 
and even the ladies will find much in it to repay them 
for its perusal, and the hints and suggestions which it 
contains are worthy of careful consideration by all who 
desire to keep out of legal toils. 


How I Founp It NortTH AND SouTH. Together 
with Mary's Statement. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
1880. For sale in San Francisco by Doxey & Co. 
The author of this book, who calls himself by the 

euphonious name of David Bias, is to be congratulated 

upon having discovered something new under the sun ; 

namely, how to fill three hundred pages of print with a 
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history of farming in Massachusetts, which cannot be of 
any possible interest to any one outside the author and 
his immediate family. He gives the reader various ex- 
tracts from his annual balance-sheets to show how much 
he made, and how he made it. And that is about all. 
Subsequently he goes to Florida to engage in orange 
culture, but chills and fever are too many for him, and 
he comes North again, and there his portion of the book 
ends. Then Mary, his wife, takes up the wondrous 
tale, and narrates, for the last hundred pages, how she 
and David fell in love with each other, and were mar- 
ried; and how David was chosen highway surveyor at 
town meeting, and then some more balance-sheet; and 
how their son George, who had been /earned (sic) by 





other boys to smoke straws, set the barn on fire; and 
how they sold the place and moved away; and then she 
gets tired and stops. And the luckless reader, after all, 
can only wonder why David and Mary did not stop be- 
fore they began. Their joint effort is utterly purpose- 
less, rambling, and inconclusive, and leads the reader to 
wonder why a publisher would be bold enough to under- 
take such a production. Two things, however, can be 
said for the book. The typography is excellent, and 
the binding neat and substantial. Great advances have 
been made, of late years, in these two arts; and in these 
respects this little book reflects credit alike upon printer 
and binder. Would we could say as much for the au- 
thors, but the eternal verities sternly forbid it. 





OUTCROPPINGS. 


QUEEN OF THE ANGELS. 
Nuestra Senora, Reina de los Angeles. 


Our Lady, Queen of the Angels, 
That rulest the valley of bliss, 

The saints and the holy evangels 
Salute thee to-night with a kiss. 


Most favored of all the immortals— 
Lo, what doth Thy Majesty lack? 
Saint Peter stands guard at thy portals, 
Saint Gabriel waits at their back. 


Saint Monica, child of the ocean, 

Most youthful, and winsome, and fair, 
Makes the end of her every devotion 

To beguile thee of wish or care. 


And Barbara, blessed hand-maiden, 
Stays but for thy royal command, 

And she sendeth a cloud, rain -laden, 
To water the teeming land. 


Francisco, the friar of gray orders, 
His benison sends from afar, 

And the saints that dwell over the borders 
Most faithful of servitors are. 


Diego contributes his portion 
To make thy enjoyment complete; 
And Buenaventura, good fortune, 
Doth ever repose at thy feet. 


Bernardino, the monk of the mountains, 
Makes humble obeisance as well, 
And the patron of rivers and fountains 
Hath come to thy valley to dwell. 


And I doubt not, fair Queen, if another— 
Saint Benedict—dwelt in this land, 
Unable his passion to smother, 
He’d proffer his heart and his hand. 


O Queen! I bow down before thee 
* Allegiance unfailing to prove ; 

*Midst the mortals and saints who adore thee, 
I offer my tribute of love. 


For aye be our Lady Queen regnant 
In this land of the orange and vine, 

Where the sun shineth ever benignant, 
And where Nature is all but divine; 





Where the bee stores its crystalline treasure, 
The mockingbird pipes the day long, 

And where life is as smooth as the measure 
That runs through the poet’s song. 


And our Lady, Queen of the Angels, 
That rulest the valley of bliss, 
The saints and the holy evangels 
Salute thee to-night with a kiss. 
Ws. A. SPALDING. 


A FOREIGN FORAY. 


Not as Cook's guerrilla bands of wholesale sight-see- 
ers, nor as the hurried slave of business eager to return 
to his ledger, did Cash and I invade Europe. Rather 
might we be compared to the helmeted Germans, who, 
through aid of maps and plans, knew every foot of 
ground in France before they traversed its fair fields, 
So it happened that while ours was a condensed edition 
of the foreign tour, yet into our three months’ college 
vacation we compressed many times the average quota 
of incident and observation, and more than bird's-eye 
views of the most alluring parts of England, France, 
and Germany. 

That neither bridge nor balloon transported us over 
the water will be readily surmised ; and that the monot- 
onous record of a sea voyage forms interesting reading 
is often assumed, but rarely is the expectation realized. 
Let it be taken for granted, therefore, that we had the 
usual qualms caused by bidding farewell to one’s native 
land and by the violence of the ocean's heavings, and 
picked up the usual stock of undigested nautical phrases. 
In days when all are athirst for novelty, it cannot even 
be supposed that anybody is curious about the docks 
or smoke of grimy Liverpool, which is so much like any 
American sea-pert. Rather does interest center on 
quaint Chester, only an hour away by rail, yet quite off 
the beaten track of transatlantic travel. Behold the em- 
bodiment of ancient England—a town of the middle 
ages preserved intact like the cities buried by Vesu- 
vius. No wonder this impersonation of the antique was 
enchanted ground to the Salem weaver of weird ro- 
mances and to the modern passionate pilgrim enrapt- 
ured at setting foot where a storied past gives scope to 
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the imagination. But poet and artist, as well as the 
browsing antiquarian attracted by mold and cobweb, 
would delight to linger about the ivy-clad ruins of the 
cloistered priory where the medizeval monks kept vigil, 
and the bats and owls are now the tenants ; or to prom- 
enade for a mile or so along the sturdy walls, which, like 
an unending fortification, encircle the city, and note the 
occasional towers built by Briton and Saxon, and the 
crumbling masonry which tells of the victorious Twen- 
tieth Legion of the Romans. The sixteenth century 
addresses you from the fantastic gables, the crossed iron 
girders, the scarred and carved fronts of half-timbered 
houses steeped in age, yet little changed by todth of 
time. 

Talk of hanging gardens and elevated railways, but 
here you have a street in the air. Ascending a steep 
staircase, you reach the higher levels, where you may 
walk on a pavement composed of the line of pillar-sup- 
ported canopies that shade the shops below. On this 
extended piazza you may stroll as on the deck of a ves- 
sel, past show windows of establishments whose dis- 
play of varied wares indicate that trade has not been en- 
tirely stifled by the shifting sands of the adjacent River 
Dee. Could you see no more of England, you might 
now depart contented, for where will you find any sin- 
gle town which concentrates so much that is typical of 
the country? But, as an impetuous American, can you 

_conceive.of such a sin of omission as a failure to make 
a pilgrimage to the spot which is the center of attraction 
to your countrymen, eager to approach the home of the 
world’s master dramatist? What wonder that to Strat- 
ford-on-the-Avon you urgently speed to see the bust of 
Shakspere which characterizes him as the trim, robust, 
round-faced, mellow looking Englishman of his period, 
instead of the Italian of long, curling locks and classic 
mold embodied in the current portraits ; to roam about 
the relic-laden hulk of a house where he was born; to 
pluck a leaf from the scion of the mulberry tree he 
planted about his later home so recently unearthed ; to 
accept a sprig of lavender from the garden of Anne 
Hathaway’s cottage, and perchance hear the warblings 
of the lark whose throbbing notes our South Sea idylist 
has echoed in Shelley’s most entrancing vein ! 

Being now in the heart of ‘‘ merrie England,” as the 
thick-set hedges and the flowery paths betoken, we can 
take the finest walk in the kingdom, toward the three 
spires of Coventry. There an accommodating red-coat, 
whose tiny cap miraculously fails to fall off his capacious 
head, leads us through the winding streets and past the 
odd-looking houses. Not only the alcoved images of 
Peeping Tom, but innumerable pictures in the shop- 
windows, silk-worked book-marks for which the place is 
famous, and queer pamphlets thrust into our hands, 
continually remind of the legend of Godiva preserved in 
the chiseled verse of Tennyson. Our scarlet-breasted 
soldier shows us the way to Leamington, the most fash- 
ionable spa in England, but we are less allured by its 
rejuvenating waters than by the distant turrets of War- 
wick Castle, that looks on Bosworth Field, where the 
hump-backed Richard fell, and is said to be not only 
the best preserved castle in England, but the only one 
still occupied by the lineal descendants of the original 
possessors. At Kenilworth, so near the home of the 
king-making earl, nought remains of the scenes of 
Elizabethan pageantry save adobe ruins. In their shad- 
ow the fruit-women offer gooseberry balloons, and lus- 
cious monster strawberries which almost eclipse the Cal- 
ifornian favorites. 





But magnetic powers are reserved for the domes and 
cupolas, towers and steeples, that arise with oriental 
frequency from Oxford's gray, massive, moss-covered 
structures of stone, half castles, half cathedrals. Lin- 
geringly we make the tour of these clusters of colleges, 
over-loaded with grotesque carvings, which adorn the 
weather-stained walls and the ornate gateways that open 
into courts and quadrangles and lead to pleasant groves 
for academic walks and broad meadows, whence the boat 
houses come into view., A patriotic porter, in whom the 
payment of the Alabama claims is a rankling thought, 
crows over the recent defeat of the Harvard crew. A 
‘*fellow” deep in local and traditional lore, who still 
haunts the deserted halls of learning, shows us the less 
obvious treasures of the place, not forgetting to call our 
attention to the picture of commemoration day in the 
olden time. The Bodleian, with its horn-books and 
parchments, and models of the historic buildings of Eu- 
rope, gives us a foretaste of the precious literary accumu- 
lations of labyrinthine London. In that human hive 
we met Hyacinth, another collegiate wanderer, who 
said : 

‘You are fresh from the cosy provincial inns. You 
will pay high for discomfort if you follow the popular 
hotel current. Come with me to one of those private 
hotels near the Thames. You will be away from the re- 
gion of fashion, but you will be in the center of the city, 
with all the sights you care for close at hand.” 

But we suggest that, grammar aside, he is our Mutual 
Friend ; then what does he mean by guiding us to the 
resorts of desperate characters, the murky river-side? 

‘‘Oh, you musn’t forget,” he laughed, ‘‘that all that 
is changed, since the Thames embankment, with its 
broad walk and granite piers, is the bulwark of our lib- 
erties. Why, it is the safest part of the metropolis.” 

So we lived in retirement in the focus of bustle, and 
sallied forth past crumbling Temple Bar to the dingy 
Inns of Court, Fleet Street, and the Strand—in fact, to 
all the historic spots of the neighborhood. We could 
even penetrate into the interesting lanes, alleys, and by- 
ways which Boz has fixed in popular memory, and May- 
hew has photographed in his minute accounts of the Lon- 
don street-folk ; for at every hand we were guarded and 
guided by the vigilant policemen, whose bearing and 
actions protest against the caricatures of Punch and 
the burlesques of Gilbert. They have stores of informa- 
tion, which they are glad to communicate, and are not 
devcid of sentiment, if we might judge from a repre- 
sentative of the force, who seemed utterly over-awed by 
his surroundings in the gardens of the Temple. Out of 
the novelist’s pages he seemed to have stepped, as, with 
light tread, bated breath, and much bemoaning of his 
ignorance of history, he pointed out the resting-place of 
Goldsmith and the’ alleged wooing-chair of one of the 
Henrys. 

We were untiring in the exploration of unending 
London, footing it through the mazes of interminable 
thoroughfares, indulging in omnibus views of people 
and places, or directing our summons to that swiftest 
of conveyances, the hansom-cab, with the master of 
the ribbons perched behind almost like a footman; and 
penetrating whither we could be carried by underground 
railway, or black puffing ferry-boat, bridge, tunnel, sub- 
way, or viaduct. ‘‘Here you are at last,” remarked one 
of my companions, ‘‘in the home of the misplaced ‘h,’ in 
the capital of the land of ale and roast-beef, where your 
biscuits are muffins, your pies are tarts, and your can- 
dies are sweets; your popcorn and mixed drinks but ac- 
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climatized, your steak belittled by the chop, your hotel 
system barely introduced, while ‘tips’ and chamber- 
maids flourish. Here pea-soup fog turns day into night, 
children are buried beneath tall silk hats, lawyers still 
put on wigs when they plead, and everybody on prom- 
enade wears a rose-bud in his button-hole. Then, what 
are these facts I read gathered by the grim masters of 
figures? Here are 7,000 miles of streets spread out 
over an area of nearly 700 miles; here there is a birth 
every 5 minutes, a death every 8 minutes, and 7 acci- 
dents every day; and here there may be found beer- 
shops and gin palaces that would stretch over 73 miles. 
Here are 1,000 ships and 9,000 sailors in port every day; 
here are 9,000 new houses built every year, and 238,- 
000,000 letters delivered; here are 117,000 habitual crim- 
inals on the police register, and paupers enough to fill 
a large city. The food supply for one year has been 
whimsically calculated to require 72 miles of oxen, 10 
abreast ; 120 miles of sheep, ditto; 7 miles of calves, 
ditto; 9 miles of pigs, ditto, 50 acres of poultry, close 
together ; 20 miles of hares and rabbits, 100 abreast ; a 
pyramid of loaves of bread, 600 feet square and thrice 
the hight of St. Paul's, whose summit is as many feet 
above the ground as the year has days; and 1,000 col- 
umns of hogsheads of beer, each a mile high. Here 
are over 4,000,000 of inhabitants, including 100,000 for- 
eigners from every part of the globe. Here they have 
more Roman Catholics than Rome, more Jews than 
Palestine, more Irish than Dublin, more Scotchmen 
than Edinburgh, and more thieves than— Chicago.” 
To which might be added that London contains a read- 
ing-room whose rotunda is rivaled in diameter only by 
the Pantheon at Rome, a library and museum cover- 
ing seven acres of ground, and wherein rest the Rosetta 
stone, the Elgin marbles, and over 800,000 volumes, 
perhaps the largest collection of books and manuscripts 
in the world, a concert hall which holds nearly 10,000 
persons, and not a monument of Shakspere! Enough 
to notice in this center of the club-houses, with its 
promenaders of the Zoo and its mounted aristocracy 
of Rotten Row, its crown jewels amid the glittering 
armor and gloomy cells of that royal dungeon, the 
Tower; its book-sellers’ focus in Paternoster Row; its 
memories of the learned in Mitre Court and innumer- 
able cul-de-sacs, by-ways, and ancient buildings ; its 
haunts of the litigant in Chancery Lane and Doctors’ 
Commons; its mausoleum of the illustrious dead of the 
nation; its crystal palace where the sculpture and 
architecture and natural productions of the world are 
illustrated by models and specimens; its botanic gar- 
dens where the foliage of the tropics flourishes ; its Al- 
bert memorial, whose gothic spire rises from the midst 
of huge marble figures symbolic of the countries of the 
world, and surmounts bas-relief carvings of the re- 
nowned men of the centuries. But for columns, obe- 
lisks, and fountains, it is necessary to see whirling Paris 
—say from the triumphal arch (de /’ Etoile), whence 
radiate the tree-lined avenues in stellar magnificence. 
Here you are in the city of caf¢s and boulevards, of 
elysian fields and summer gardens, where the illumi- 
nating agency consists of suspended festoons of tiny 
white lamps, whose splendor suggests the Arabian 
Nights. Yon is the Latin Quarter of the students, not 
far off the ‘‘ suffering quarter,” where burrow the blou- 
sards of the Commune and the barricades. Here you 
sip your morning chocolate at a creamery, or at noon 
are served by nun-like attendants at the broth-houses, 
or indulge in a siphon of raspberry syrup or aerated 





water, if you are willing to startle the waiter by saying, 
‘*No wine.” You take the successive trains of the cir- 
cular railways, which carry you completely around this 
embodiment of France, resting in a vast amphitheater 
inclosed by sturdy hills, although the stationary pano- 
rama of Paris will reveal all this to you with the fidelity 
ofa mirror. If you are tired of the treasures of the im- 
perial library, or the conservatory of arts and meas- 
ures, you may find relief in the splendor of the palaces 
at Versailles. If you have wandered long enough 
through the endless galleries of the Louvre, you may 
rest in the purple light thrown into the vault, which is 
Napoleon's tomb, or gaze at the overcarved front of 
Notre Dame. Here are objects of interest multiplying 
on every hand—the sewers which Jean Valjean pene- 
trated, the morgue for the morbid, the markets, and the 
laundries, and the toy-makers headquarters. Fiction’s 
spell will induce you to particularly note the rag-pickers 
and the street-gamins, and to peep into the wine-shops 
to see if still, as of yore, you can find women in charge 
knitting names for the guillotine; but instead you will 
observe the colored liquors and the fantastic bottles 
pictured in the realistic novels of the day. Then you 
may visit the Garden of Plants, where we met a Cana- 
dian comrade, fresh from the exploration of Italy, un- 
der guidance of the American humorists, who could not 
refrain from quoting Bret Harte’s ‘‘Ballad of the Emu,” 
as, turning from the bear-cage, we note the antics of 
the strange birds of far lands, and watch the school- 
children out for a holiday. 

But we leave this home of the butterfly-chasers to 
take a sail along the Rhine, which is muddier, narrower, 
and less romantic in natural surroundings, than the 
Hudson, but offsets all with castles and legends. There 
our poetical guides, Byron, Heine, and Longfellow, were 
more often consulted than Baedeker or the fat-witted 
peasant, who, after a breakfast of black bread and 
blacker coffee, led us to the Seven Mountains which 
turned out to be nothing but hillocks. In these primi- 
tive villages the barber announces his execrable scrap- 
ing by the cymbals of the brass band, nailed to his 
door; and the national sausage is moistened with wine 
from the hillsides. Deeper in the interior, beer and 
pretzels and pipe-smoke reign. But of the closing 
scenes of our trip, mere outlines can be here given. At 
Heidelberg we see the most picturesque of sites for the 
most romantic of ¢erra-cofta castles, the box-like build- 
ings of the university, the wreathed inn of the duelists, 
and the giant tun of the topers; at Frankfort we note 
Goethe's statue and the sculptured Ariadne; at Leipsic, 
the fair and the book-publishing houses, the Napoleonic 
battle-fields, and the shabby-genteel students of Bare- 
foot Hill; at Berlin, the spiked hemlet and the column 
cf victory; at Brussels, a miniature Paris; at home—the 
old faces. THANNA. 


HOW HE LIVED SO LONG. 


For several years past I have had living with me an 
old negro, a very industrious and faithful servant, but 
quite illiterate and exceedingly superstitious. Having 
formerly been a sailor and navigated every sea, and a 
miner in the early days of California, he has a store of 
information, some real and some imaginary, on very 
many subjects. Fact and fiction, however, are so curi- 
ously mingled, his notions about things are apt to be 
so grotesquely different from the generally received 
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views, his mispronunciation so droll—in short, he comes 
out so strong in such unexpected places—that he affords 
a constant fund of entertainment. A few days agosome 
one had been telling him the predictions of a French 
astrologer, who has been prophesying the almost entire 
destruction of animal life on the earth by 1887 from 
pestilence and famine. He recounted the story to me 
with much solemnity, and at the end he said: 

“IT ‘specks it’s true, for there’s a great many more 
folks dyin’ now than there used to be.” 

Although I had not observed any such marked in- 
crease in the death-rate, I ventured the remark that per- 
haps he was right, as I had noticed many dying this 
year that never died before. The joke was stale enough. 
It answered the purpose, however, and he replied, with 
considerable emphasis : 

‘*That’s so.” Then he asked me: ‘‘ How long is it 
since Columbus discovered America?” 

‘* Almost four hundred years.” 

‘*Fo’ hundred years!” said he, in a half musing, 
half questioning sort of manner. ‘‘I specks there’s no 
pusson livin’ now that was alive in them days.” 

I thought not. 

“Well,” he continued, ‘‘I knowed the fust man that 
ever was born’d in America.” 

‘“Where was that?” 

**Oh, back in the States, in New Hampshire, when I 
was a boy.” 

‘*Was he an Indian?” 

‘*Oh, no; he was a white man.” 

‘*What kind of looking man was he?” 

‘*A little, old, withered-up man.” 

‘*T should think he would have been very feeble.” 

‘Oh, no. He was mighty spry—spryer than a good 
many young pussons.” 

‘*How did he live?” 

‘Oh, he lived off the Gov’ment: he had a Gov'ment 
office.” H. W. T. 


A MONTH AGO. 
“On sont les neiges dautan.” 


I was all Love’s and yours a month ago. 
A month—no more ?—a little month since this 
Great joy put forth its deep red bloom of bliss? 
The full-blown blossom of thy lips to kiss 

Had heaven been to me a month ago. 


Thou wert a sovereign queen a month ago— 
A queen of boundless and unquestioned power, 
And I thy fettered slave. Thy body’s flower 
Perfumed the breath I drew. Ah, woe’s the hour 
You stepped down from your throne a month ago. 


A goddess I adored a month ago, 
Before all things on earth or e’en above— 
For thou to me wert Hope, and Faith, and Love. 
Ah, goddess, why to earth from heaven move 
And be of clay like us? Woe is me !—woe! 


What more! ’Tis a long time—a month ago. 
The goddess altarless, without a throne 
The queen, the slave unfettered—shall I moan 
Such change? Ah, no! I am no more Love’s own, 
But life is sweeter than a month ago. 


Days dawn and close, and loves will come and go. 
Thou lov’dst me then—I thee. Lips drank before 
Will drink the bliss yours held, still hold in store, 
For him—for me—for them; but love no more 

Will you and I love as a month ago. 

Max Matt. 





LIGHT A SYMBOL OF PROGRESS, 


‘*The use that man makes of light in his material en- 
vironment,” says the author of Solutions Sociales, ‘‘is 
an index to his moral and spiritual development.” Few 
people of reflective habits will question the truth of the 
aphorism. Among all the cities and villages the world 
over we find that those which are the best lighted are 
the most advanced in institutions of art and learning; 
and that, in any given city, ignorance and crime are 
most prevalent in the dark or ill-lighted streets; learn- 
ing and moral order in the best lighted portions. The 
lowest creatures of the animal kingdom live in the dark 
caverns of the earth or of the sea. Birds and the higher 
quadrupeds rejoice in the full light of day. The ‘‘prim- 
itive man,” the troglodyte, dwelt in dark caves, and the 
lowest savages of the present time shelter themselves in 
caves or windowless huts and sleep a great deal of the 
time. The lowest grades of civilized humanity live in 
hovels without windows worthy of the name, and, hav- 
ing little or no artificial light, go to sleep at dusk like 
the beasts. 

It has been said, and by many believed, that crime is 
increasing instead of decreasing. This cannot be true, 
The amount of crime in earlier times was unrecorded; 
only striking cases were brought to light and handed 
down to posterity. To-day the police records of a cent- 
ury, at least, are open to the curious in all large cities 
where organized and trained police forces are supported 
by the commonwealth. The daily press, the telegraph, 
the telephone, and steam locomotion are the servants 
of the police in ferreting out the haunts of crime and 
bringing offenders to justice. If we seem to have more 
crime in these days it is because it cannot hide itself as 
it could in the ages significantly called ‘‘dark.” 

A grand impulse has been given to the intellectual 
progress of the world by the discovery and use of illu- 
minating gas and by the abundance and cheapness of 
kerosene, now used all over the civilized world. The 
improved kerosene lamp with a tubular burner, permit- 
ting a current of air inside as well as outside of the 
wick, gives a splendid, unflickering white light, better 
for the eyes, on the whole, than the common gas light. 
The current of cold air through the center of the burner 
prevents the heating of the lamp and the danger of ex- 
plosion. Moreover, the little ring with its safety-valve 
to screw on below the burner costs but a few cents, and 
it renders explosion impossible, even with cheap kero- 
sene. With kerosene at twelve cents a gallon—the 
present price—and a good lamp and burner for one dol- 
lar or less that will last for years, families in very mod- 
est circumstances can afford good lights for every room 
of the house. The great impulse that these increased 
facilities for light must give to reading and study can be 
readily perceived. This impulse is specially notable in 
the northern countries of Europe—northern Russia, 
Sweden, Norway, Finland, and Iceland—where the 
long, poorly lighted nights of former times induced an 
amount of sleep unnecessary to health and stupefying to 
the intellect. 

St. Petersburg, Stockholm, and Christiana— capitals 
of Russia, Sweden, and Norway —all lie on or near the 
sixtieth parallel of north latitude, and the longest night 
there is about twenty-two hours long; while in Iceland 
and the northern parts of the countries just named, the 
sun disappears altogether or just peeps over the horizon 
once in twenty-four hours during a great part of winter. 
Yet these countries are rapidly advancing in education 
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and general refinement. Common schools, schools of 
music, painting, carving, and other arts, flourish during 
the long, well lighted winter nights that used to be de- 
voted to games, rude songs, drinking, and story telling 
around the huge hearths where great logs of fir and pine 
blazed and crackled. ‘‘Ah! those good old times!” 
sighs the gray old Swede or Norwegian who sees the 
utter destruction of moral order and religion in the in- 
novations of modern times. 

In these changes, which are for the better, despite 
the croaking of the dear old octogenarians, no one 
factor is of so great importance as the increase of artifi- 
cial light, rendered possible by the advent of kerosene 
oil. Great quantities of this are being shipped to for- 
eign ports from this country. A gentleman employed 
in the clearance department of the Philadelphia custom- 
house mentioned in a recent conversation that a ship 
had just left that port freighted with ten thousand bar- 
rels of kerosene; and that millions upon millions of 
gallons are yearly sent from that port alone to Bremen, 
Antwerp, Hamburg, Dunkerque, to ports on the Gulf 
of Bothnia, and indeed to nearly all the ports of the 
world. 

There is one curious fact touching the long retarded 
moral and intellectual development of semi-civilized peo- 
ples—its remarkable rapidity upon receiving the proper 
stimulus from outside; for when,engendered within its 
own boundaries this stimulus is slower in action, and 
more gradual in effecting practical results. Witness the 
case of Japan—a country set down on our maps as 
“half-civilized."" This country within a few years has 
established schools for teaching Western science; sent 
hundreds of students to Europe and America to be ed- 
ucated ; built railroads, telegraphs; established the news- 
paper, adopted Western customs and Western institu- 
tions by wholesale, as it were, and fairly astonished the 
civilized world by the rapidity of its moral and intellect- 
ual progress. But the Japanese were always a light- 
loving people, and the homes even of the poorer classes, 
though built in a frail and bandboxy style, at least to 
Western eyes, were never without openings to admit 
the sun’s rays and the fresh air; while the homes of the 
poor, even in civilized France, show a terrible condi- 
tion in this respect. Windows are taxed in France, 
and, therefore, the government statistics afford us accu- 
tate knowledge upon this point. In 1870 there were in 
that country three hundred thousand thatched cottages 
having only a single door and no windows—one or two 
little panes of glass hidden in the thickness of the clay 
walls, and serving scarcely more than to make the 
“darkness visible” within, not being counted by the 
revenue laws; one million eight hundred thousand 
dwellings with two openings, one door and one win- 
dow; one million five hundred thousand, having three 
openings, one door and two windows. There are many 
other houses having a door and three windows, or four 
openings. Out of the seven million five hundred thou- 
sand homes of France, more than four million five hun- 
dred thousand have less than five openings—cabins and 
thatched cots in which dwell nearly two-thirds of the 
entire population! 

It would be interesting to have like statistics of Eng- 
land, Germany, Italy, Spain, the United States—all 
countries, indeed; for ‘‘other things being equal,” as 
the phrenologists say, it would be found that the small- 
er the proportion of mean dwellings with few openings, 
the greater the amount of light among the people, liter- 
ally and figuratively. 





During the middle ages, the cabins of peasants and 
serfs were without windows or lattices, as a rule; and 
the feudal castle itself, though constructed with a cer- 
tain luxury, and of the strongest and most durable ma- 
terials, had no windows worthy of the name—only nar- 
now openings through the heavy stone walls, the width 
being specially designed to prevent the passage of a 
man's body; for the business of life, of the nobles at 
least, was besieging or defending strongholds. The first 
impression of the tourist, upon entering any of the old 
feudal castles, is that of wonder that the people could 
have lived in such somber abodes. All the houses of 
the nobles in the middle ages had the same miserable 
windows. Joscelin de Brakelonde says that the Abbot 
of Bury, in the year 1182, while lodgingin a grange or 
manor house belonging to his abbey, came near being 
burned to death, because the only door leading to the 
upper story where he was was locked, and the windows 
being too narrow to permit his escape. 

Window-glass was first manufactured in England in 
the fifteenth century, and, of course, up to that time, 
glazed windows must have been a luxury beyond the 
reach of all but the opulent. The window openings 
were naturally made small to facilitate warmth. Lat- 
tice- work, or frames covered with thin fabric, permitted 
some light to enter in summer and mild weather; but 
in severe weather, thicker and less translucent material 
had to be used. Even in the homes of those counted 
rich there was but one fire—that on the big hearth of 
the principal room. The cooking was done usually out 
of doors, over braziers of live coals, or the roasting be- 
fore burning logs. In the grander houses there was a 
big oven; that of feudal castles was frequently large 
enough to roast an ox entire. The lights were torches 
held in the hands of servants; and, later, torch-holders 
of many designs were fixed to the walls. A torch -bear- 
er preceded the guest to his sleeping-room. The com- 
mon people went to bed at dusk, and the custom of 
all classes was to sleep entirely nude; that is, without 
gowns or night-shirtsof any kind. The first lamp was 
an open dish of oil, or grease of any kind, with a rag in 
it for a wick—an implement used to this day, in the 
backwoods, when the oil, or candles, give out—at least, 
such a one has been seen by the writer, in New Eng- 
land, among the indigent and shiftless. 

The use of gas and the manufacture of improved 
lamps are everywhere increasing. Still, the people are 
looking forward to better and more brilliant light—to 
the electric light, so much discussed regently, which 
will render our cities almost as light as day. We are 
always asking for ‘‘more light,” like the dying Goethe, 
and probably we shall not be satisfied until the time 
predicted by one of the savants of France, when our 
earth shall have another moon. Even then, we shall 
need artificial light at night, which can hardly be the 
case on Saturn with its eight moons and its double ring 
of light. Who has not speculated on the splendors of 
the nights in that world? Crescent moons in the west, 
moons of different phases above, and two or more full 
moons rolling up in theeastern sky! Atthe same time, 
the rings ‘‘must appear like two gorgeous arches of 
light spanning the whole heavens like a stupendous 
rainbow.” In equatorial regions, these rings arch the 
heavens from east to west, and, on the equator, they 
must appear as one belt; at the poles always double, 
and extending all around, and not far above the horizon. 

Considering light as the symbol of progress, and the 
gauge of moral and spiritual development, what a glo- 
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rious world must Saturn be! Its people should have 
reached a degree of development higher than anything 
we know. Perhaps they have reached their millennium, 
and are ‘‘like unto angels” in moral greatness, and in 
beauty of form and face. It is easy to suppose that 


they have terraced and cultivated all their mountains, 
reduced all wastes and swamps to lovely groves and 
gardens, and made their whole earth ‘‘blossom as the 
rose.” 


MARIE HOWLAND. 


THE HEART'S CHOICE. 


A Painter quickly seized his brush, 
And on the canvas wrought 

The sweetest image of his soul— 
His heart’s most sacred thought. 


A Minstrel gently struck his lyre, 
And wondrous notes I heard, 

Which thrilled, and burned, and soothed by turns, 
And all my being stirred. 

A Singer sang a simple song— 
An echo of his soul ; 


It vibrates still through all my life, 
And woos me to its goal. 


A Poet took his pen and wrote 
A line of Hope and Love. 

It was a heaven-born thought, and breathed 
Of purest joys above. 


A Man of God, what time my heart 
- Was weighed with sorrow down, 
Spoke golden words of Faith and Trust, 
And they became my crown. 


I see the Painter’s picture still, 
I hear the Minstrel’s lyre ; 

The Singer’s song, the Poet’s thought 
Still glow with sacred fire. 


But in my heart’s most hallowed realm 
The good man’s words do live, 
And round my life a perfume breathe 
That naught of earth can give. 
Henry ALEXANDER LAVELY. 


A BEWILDERED TOURIST. 


To the right of the stage-road leading from Glen- 
brook to Carson, at a point on the old overland route 
in the valley,sare the ruins of a mill, including two boil- 
ers, which lie side by side. Last summer as the vera- 
cious Henry Monk was tooling his four-in-hand with a 
full load of tourists past the old mill, a venerable Eng- 
lish gentleman, who sat by his side on the box, inquired : 

‘* Aw, Mr. Monk—they said your name was Monk, I 
believe?” 

‘*Yais,” drawled Hank. 

** And you once drove Horace Greeley?” 

‘* They say so, but I never b’lieved that ere yarn.” 

‘What is that object in the valley that looks like an 
enormous opera-glass ?” continued the inquisitive tour- 
ist, who was a baron in his own country, and likewise 
here—of ideas. 

‘*Them is an opery-glass,” replied the Munchausen 
of Tahoe, ‘‘and the finest glasses you ever see. They're 





out of repair now ; but I’ve known the time when you 
could look through ’em at Saints’ Rest and see Elliott 
and his Chinamen piling lumber in the Carson yard.” 

‘Bless my soul! Is it possible ?” 

‘‘Yais,” resumed Hank—‘‘steady there, Doc; you 
Frank, git,” as he touched up the leaders. ‘‘ That was 
a powerful fine invention of Rigby’s—same principle as 
an opery-glass with a reef-acting mirror. Them things 
you saw were the tubes. They were mounted on stilts 
just below the Saints’. Old Baxter used to keep the 
hotel, and you bet the pilgrim’s progress was slow after 
sampling his refreshments.” 

‘*Wonderful,” said the Englishman. ‘‘This is a 
great country. I am rather inquisitive about these 
things, and have a curiosity to see the famous crooked 
railroad.” 

‘We'll soon be there,” said Hank, ‘‘and I'll intro- 
duce you to a conductor who likes nothin’ better than 
answerin’ questions.” 

‘‘Aw, guard, they tell me this is a very crooked 
road,” said the tourist when he boarded the local for 
Virginia. 

‘* Well, rather,” was the reply. ‘‘ There are several 
places between here and Virginia where a passenger 
can hand a cigar to the engineer.” 

‘* By Jove, that’s astonishing. I must watch out for 
those curves, you know.” 

He watched, and, though snaked around pretty well 
between the tunnel and Scales, failed to swing such a 
tremendous circle. 

‘* Look here,” said he to Follett when they arrived at 
Virginia, ‘‘ where was the place where a passenger in 
the rear car could hand a cigar to the engineer?” 

‘*Why, one point was Mound House. There is a 
good saloon there, and there is plenty of time for any 
passenger to get a cigar and hand it to the engineer.” 

Even an Englishman can appreciate a joke sometimes. 
He treated all hands and acknowledged the sell. 


LOVE, AS THE NIGHTINGALE. 
From the German of Geibel. 


Love, as the nightingale, 
In a rose-bush sat and sang, 
His clear entrancing strains 
Through the quiet greeenwood rang. 


The brooklet ceased its flashing, 
Hushed was the torrent’s moan, 

The red deer in the thicket 
Listened to that sweet tone. 


And, while he sang, like incense 
Rose the fragrance of the flowers, 
And a sympathetic murmur 
Was heard, mid forest bowers. 


And clearer yet and purer 
I saw the sunbeams grow, 

And wood, and rock, and mountain 
Golden and rosy glow. 


Upon the path I lingered 
And longed to hear again— 
In my heart there echoes only 
A sad and sweet refrain. 
Atice Gray Cowan. 





